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niKl'ACK AM) GKM:RAL INTIIODUC'IIOM 


In <lic«o volumes, \\liich arc virtually tlic joint produc- 
tion of tlic Aiithornnd I'ditor.the work has been divided 
between tl>em tbu^*. The author has funiishcd tlte 
journals and illustrations. The editor has supplied the 
introductory notes and maps, and is lurthcr solel}* 
responsible for the manner in whicli the wliolo work 
has been jdaced before the public. The author drew, 
at the time of writing:, entirely on Ins personal cn- 
pcriencc and observation for the facts slated in his 
portion of the book, which thus contains information 
that is necessarily new to those tliat arc not experts. 
But the editor has not sought to do more than explain 
all the points likely to pu/rle tlie reader of tlio diaries, 
using for tins purpose the best works on the sub- 
jects concerned tliat he has been able to consult, and 
\o some extent Vnowtedge indcpendenlty acquired by 
himself. However, tlic great range of tlic topics touched 
upon in the diaries, and tlic extreme diflercnccs in the 
conditions of the countries described, have obliged the 
editor to expend no small labour upon them. It lias, for 
instance, been necessary to explain such widely diver- 






Prffdtc. 'Vi 

l*lic auttmrV oU<cr\Altm\< on t!tc pco;;mpU\, pohtic'*, 
adjniniilr.ition ntj*! people of thc’sc |nri< may therefore 
he tahen to lx* n* tni'^inortliy a*! a mpi<l trnvtlhr can 
male (Ijcm. 

IJcmMc'* the nl^n^c rnniitl^ration^j, one nr two pomt»i 
nnVo the Ka5hinlr llnne^ o^pccnll\ tnlerc‘>tinLr. The 
tliree jotiniMJ* nf/ the nijulil! l*a<s were nn<!o nfl the 
heaten IracK h\ an nnfn'fpuntcfl ronlr.aml «othc(lctrrip- 
Imnn of them atf mfonnitum that mnslnccc^* \nh be 
new* to mn't rnih r* . ami (^tnwlnre the w(IM,nnun 
ami c>fl-**ra\er'Ctl rn jte itt llie I’lV I\int<il Pa^s hi<? 
Iteeu mtuiK a con^uhrahle pnrluni of the 

jonnicy w.t* untie n\ir en unm'inl path The fir^L 
jonnni nU » cont tins a rartfiil ami <lcl nletl ilt^cnpiion 
of the rtlthrated |nnnrajnic \icw ohtaiinhle from the 
Mimmit of the Talhbi*SnI iinnn Hill near .^rimi:ar 
K\<r\ point in llm wa^ comjnrnl with the notes of 
Captain Monlpmicrie. who hnl 5urac}ctl the countrj*, 
ami ^,ho w.n Itimself present to |Knnt out all the 
treats nKulionetl, ^o that the 'general accuracy of the 
acconnl of it hen in {^lacn is bc^oml question 

In the ctlltonal ]>ortion of the worh, ns nho\c f.itd, 
the object las been to tlucn! itc the authors text 
rather than to supply fn sh matter. Such worhs, there- 
fore, as lia\o been aaailable, baac been freely ai«ed. 
'J'he introdnetion to the* Il^tlerubul tToumals is based on 
Sir It. Tcmjilc's Itr/or/ on (In' .id lunuffralwn of ihn 
Coicrnmnii of rsx the Xtzdut f« (he Deecnu, Cal- 

eulta, ISHb; and on a JIhtoriad and Dcfenjdnc SLitcft 
of Jlis Jhghncsn the T^izmis Domwxonf, 2 aols , Bombae, 
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father ; e as e irimeti e as rz in mate; i as i in hiit ; % 
as ee in meet ; o as o in opacjiie, not as o in hot ; o as o 
in rode ; u as oo in foot ; ii as oo in food ; ai as i in 
icide ; aio as on in shroud ; y is always a consonant ; h 
wlien conjoined to a consonant aspirates it, thus, th is 
never sounded as in thirty but as in hothouse ; y is always 
hard as in yuard, never sounded like j as in yiant, which 
word in the Hunterian system would be spelt jaiant ; 
sh is sounded as in shall. To make these rules a little 
clearer, in tlie Hunterian system the English word hut 
would be spelt hat, mate as met, oparjue as 02)ek, meet as 
mit, rode as rod, foot as fut, food as fid, loide as 2caid, 
Piroud as shraud, yoatherd as yolhard, puhlichouse as 
pahlilchaus. If these easy rules be learnt and adhered 
to, the reader will not be very far off the right sound of 
cveiy word in the book, though he must not suppose 
that they enable him to rightly master such words as 
wayhaira or Khairuddin, where the yh and Idt are 
meant to represent peculiar Eastern sounds not known 
to English. Indeed, it does not much matter if he 
cannot, as they are difficult to catch, and it would 
hardly be worth the while of any but those studying 
the Indian tongues to try to sound them. In the same 
way there are two Vs, two d's, and two rs in most 
Indian languages, which are never differentiated in this 
book for the same reason. 

The difficulty of transliterating vernacular terms is 
not great, but the task of adequately representing 
Oriental place names in Eoinan characters is quite 
another matter for several reasons. In the first place 


Ptffue XIX 

llicri* rcMU lift llxoil ortlio^»nj>!i\ for (lift mine of nn 
onlimr) or l««iiin lln n* it i‘‘ *>01(10111 

|Mit itjfon |>ii»cr, cxccjii m |>rmto corn '‘pnnlcncc nnd 
in ofliml tl{>cunKUt*of n umjvirinnoo ortlnynjilix, 

liicrrAirtr. l>oin^ a irnti»r of Init Iiltl< innnnnt is 
nllottnl lo inri mlh Ih uillofllio wnl r 'Jlion tin. 
mnir*- of nchnll\ nlU * from timo (<» time ou in^ to 
clnn^e of ouni r* or »ito nnd tin ^liiflin^ of a iilh^i or 
town a fr \ mil < fn'»m it* f rnu r |w **11 1« n i* not nl 
ill nn iiiK^omnnm omiTTcnci oflui nri'-in^ from Invnl 
V^in m nnm jmrt* In\c r^nlirh 

often mere tinn one mine oum^ to peojtli <luiilin^ 
(f tlicr but ftjH ilin*; ilil'Ti rent Iin^in^c^ 1<! 5^1114 to 
<Iiftt‘\nt tnbc< or rict* nnd Mib'-inliin^'' to diftirint 
reli^'ioiK *J litif, m ‘'illim lien phn mil cirdimnli 
linvi ilii i/'pein Lnnlm Ulmtn 'lilnlnn lunl llimhU* 
t ml intncH — all cpiite ihtUrmt m Kn*Inmr Hituin 
^Inli unnntlnn nnti Ilntliln*! *ic!t rinpNis his onn 
mnu fora phee, nnd tin* n^^nn is npt to <1 tTir acconl- 
jiul) n« n linn u n Do^n Kaslnnfri Ihlti I) ml or 
I^nd tUiI Lnstlji, it IS i inm eh nice nhnh one out of 
n nm locnl mints ftr n plici jjils on to onr Snne\ 
imp* nml mi Ik comes (lu rnropcin innu ft r it 
How tier, the thfiicnltics of the {;eo^ripher do not end 
In rt, for tinli! quite 1 itcl^ Mint inrs nnd trin Her* •‘pelt 
t ich iccordnij^ to Ins own hwett will nid on no m * 11111, 
^othllllK Kline word is h trdl} in mu two ImoI s ur 
imps represented in the unn siaj S\sttinnliL tniu 
Iitcritum 18 Inppil} hcini; introdnctd hut his InrdK 
\el nndc its into the minds of the j»tn(ril public, 
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and the so-called “ sensible/’— wliicli is really tlie 
ignorant and bapliazard, — method of writing Oriental 
place names is likel}^ to worry the topographer for 
many a long year to come. However, it is clear that 
the multiplication of official gazetteers and maps will 
graduall}’- do for India what the Ordnance Survey has 
done for Great Britain, and fix the chaotic orthography 
of Indian geographical names ; so that sooner or later 
— sooner let ns hope — Ihe existing difficulties will 
disappear. 

In a book of the present day, however, all Indian 
geographical spelling must remain a compromise, and 
as the maps which illustrate it are usually — for 
obvious reasons — prepared separately from the text, the 
orthography of the text will be found to differ from 
that of the maps. Such is the case in the present 
work, though great pains have been taken over the 
transliteration. As regards H3'^derabad no particular 
difficuhy has arisen, and it is hoped that the names in 
the text are represented with substantial accurac}^ ; and 
as to Kashmir, through the kindness of the Eev. J. 
Hinton Knowles, of Srinagar, every name mentioned 
in the journal has been noted down in the vernacular 
by natives of the Yalle}’’. Their spelling has been re- 
corded in an Appendix, so that there can be no doubt as 
to how Ihcn write them. Perhaps, therefore, it ma}’- also 
])rovo a solid addition to our geographical knowledge of 
Kashmir. As to the vernacular character employed in 
the A])pcndix,it is the Kashmiri variety of the Persian 
character, and it will be noticed that the “points” 





Pi cfacc 

ln\ebecn rn'idc to fit in closely to the letters, making 
them thus more than usually legible This method of 
pointing Oriental characters* is the in\ ention of jMcssrs. 
Figgins In H}cloiabad and Kashmir, then, tlie cditoi 
Ins been fortuinto in his materials, and such also is the 
case to a certain o\tcnt u ith Nup d, for uliich country he 
has Ind the accurate i\oiks of JIi Brian Hodgson and 
Dr Wright to fall back on , but in Sikkim orthograpln 
is all unccrtaint} It has so happened that no traiellci 
or official connected with the country has c\er spelt on 
an} eastern whatc\cr. A determined effort has been 
made to cicatc order out of chaos, but not with much 
succc'=s it IS feared ^Ii Clements jMarkhara, when 
editing the traicls of Planning and Bogle into Tibet, 
made an attempt at a reasonable orthograpli} , and so 
has the editor of this woik In both books it is, Iiow* 
c\er, a mere attempt, based on the probabilities of the 
case as to each name, when choosing one out of a dozen 
foims of it and maintaining it tlirouglioiit. 

Closely connected with the question of place names 
IS that of titles and vernacular terms. The hitter have 
alwajs been given in stiict transliteration and explained 
the first time the j occur, hut not afterw aids, to avoid 
redimdanc}. However, in order that the reader maj 
not lose sight of their moaning, a glossarial index of 
all vernacular tcims to he found m the work has been 
added to it Tlie titles of native noblemen and otheis 
to he met with in the book, especially in the section 
dealing with men and affairs in Hyderabad, require a 
somewhat more detailed notice liere. Eoughly speak- 
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ing the name by which a prominent and liighly placed 
native nobleman in India is known to the English is 
one of his titles and not necessarily that by which he 
is best known to his countrymen ; and we have further 
a ridiculous habit of adding “ Sir ” before this title, 
whenever such a personage receives an English knight- 
hood, as if its first term were a Christian name and its 
second a surname. We thus talk of “^Sir Salar Jang,’' 
which is just as correct as to say “ Sir Marquis of 
Salisbury,” or “ Sir Viscount Cross.” In the case of Sir 
Salar Jans; his full name and titles were Nawab Mir 


Tiirctb l4/i Khan 


Bahadur, Salar Jang, Shuja’n’ddaula, 


Mukhtaru’l-Mulk, Gr.C.S.I., D.C.L. Of all these names 


onl}’ Turab ’Ali are the proper names : Kawab is a title 
showing official status ; Mir is a title showing nobility 
of birth ; Kluin and Bahadur are general titles of 
bility; Siilar Jang is the family title; Shuja u’ddaula 
and Mukhtaru’l-Mulk are high titles of State conferred 
on the minister personally; G-.C.S.T., is of course an 
English knighthood, and D.C.L. an Oxford degree of 
honour. Siilar Jang is a regular hereditary title, e.g., 
IMnhammad ’Ali Khiin, Siiliir Jang, was the minister’s 
lather, and Layak ’Ali Khiiu, the present Saliir Jang is 
his son. In the same way the late Amir Kabir 
Shamsu’l-Umara (both titles) was Bashidu’ddin Khan 
{()h. ISSl), Avho succeeded his brother Bafi’u’ddin 


Kluin {pb. 1877), and who has been succeeded bj'’ his 
son Khurshcd Jtih, the present Amir Kabir, Shamsu’l- 
L inarii. The same remark applies to many other titles 
and names occurring in the book, and in order to dis- 




Preface, 

tiguisli titles from proper namcb c^cr^ title is preceded 
b 3 ' the particle “the** Thus uc sa) Khurshul Jah^ 
but ilic Snlar J»ing, ihe Annr Kabir, ihc Munlru’l-lMulk, 
the Yjkaru’l'Umara, and so on. This is a new e\peri- 
ment in Indian and Oriental nomenclature, and it i\ill 
be interesting to sec if it is a success and comes to be 
generally adopted as being com enicnt 

Hyderabad titles arc not gi\en m a haphward 
fashion, but lia\o a recognised gradation of then own, 
which may be e\plained as follows They arc from tlie 
highest downwards, (1) Jah, {2) Umara, (3) Mulk, 
(4) Daiila, (5) Jang, (0) B.Jiadur, (7) Khan Passing 
o\erthe Cth and 7th, as common to all men of noble 
or gentle birth, it w ill be sufficient to explain the first 
ii\e Each of the aboxe words signifying a title has a 
distinct meaning, and is constant, but the word pre- 
ceding it is used to qualify it and x aru s in ex ery case. 
Thus Jang me ms “ w ar,’* and S ilnr Jang means 
“leader in war,” Munir Jang means “ splendid in 
war,” and so on. Eaula means “state,*’ and Shuja’- 
u’ddaula means “actue in the state,” Euknu’ddaul i 
means “pillar of the state” Mulk means “country,” 
and Munir u’l-Mulk means “ splendour of the country ” 
Umara (plural of Amir), means “ the nobles,” 
Shamsu’l-Umaia means “the sun of the nobles,” and 
Vikarii’l-Umara means “the majesty of the nobles’* 
Jah means “the world,” and ’Aiastil Jah means “ the 
Aristotle of the w orld ” Amir Kabir (w Inch is com- 
monly, but quite incorrectly, pronounced and written by-- 
Europeans Arair-i-Kabir, as the iza/at is not used in 
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proper Bames), is a title by itself, and as it means 
“ premier noble ” is naturally used of one person onl3^ 
iSIir ’Alam, “the noblest in the world,” a title given to 
one of the prime ministers, is another such isolated title. 

It is necessary now to sa}’' something of the maps 
and illustrations. The sketches and views are all taken 
from original drawings by the author, made on the 
s])ot in each case. The five coloured illustrations are 
reproductions by chromo-lithography of elaborate 
painting.s, and three of them require special notice, 
viz., the two of the ruins of Martand, and that 
of the Darbar at Patau. The famous ruins of Mar- 
tand have been described, measured, photographed 
and drawn over and over again, but never before, 
so far as the writers of this book are aware, have they 
been delineated with so much care and with so great 
attention to details in any picture placed before the 
public. Illustrations of the Darbar at Patan have also 
appeared in previous publications, but the peculiar pink 
colouring of the principal buildings has not hitherto 
been shown. It arises from a pink enamelled facing to 
the bricks used, Avhich is not found outside ISTepal, and 
IS even there a lost art. Tlie views in black and white 
are photo-lithographs of coloured drawings and sketches, 
and of these the panoramic view from the Takht-i- 
Sulaiman is the most important. Its outline and 
topography may be taken as correct, for the latter was 
compiled, as has been already remarked, with the help 
of Captain ^Montgomerie, who surveyed the country; and 
the former was drawn with special attention to accuracy. 
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It may be noted, too, that an enlargement of the ori* 
ginal drawing was exhibited by Mr. Wyld in the “Great 
Globe” that stood in Leicester Square from 1S51 to 1 SOI . 
In addition to the above a portrait of Sir Salar Jang, 
from one of the latest photographs of that great states- 
man is given, and also a specimen of his handwriting in 
English, It is Tcmarkablo that lie hardly ever wrote an 
entire letter in English, contenting himself witli signing 
those written by a clerk, and out of some 200 letters 
from him to the author, now hound togctlicr in one 
volume, onl}* one — that from wlncli the illustration is 
taken — is cntirel}* in his handwriting. 

The maps have hcen compiled by the Editor, with 
the exception of that showing the dominions of the 
^laharajil of Jammiin and Kashmir, which has been 
adapted from one by Messrs. Stanford in Drew’s Jummoo 
and Kafihtmr. Tiie general map of India is intended 
to show especially the position and area of tlic 
various countries described in the text ; an outline 
of England being given in ono corner so that it 
maj' be compared with such States as Hyderabad, 
Kashmir and Nepal. Two of the maps, that showing 
the dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad and the 
sketch of Nepal and Sikkim, have been produced upon 
a new principle, which the Editor is not at libert}^ to 
explain at present, and which is now on its first trial. 
These will, therefore, it is hoped prove to be of more 
than usual interest to geographers. The Hyderabad 
map, in addition, shows the redistribution of the districts 
of the Nizam’s dominions effected by Sir Siilar Jang 
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before his death, and so contains newer information 
than any map published as yet in England. It is based 
on the map attached to the Historical and Descriptive 
Sketch of the Nizams Dominions, which, however, while 
o-ivino- the latest information available, is topographi- 
callv very inaccurate. The route map of Kashmir has 
been compiled in order to show clearly and readily the 
various routes adopted by the author ; and, to enable the 
reader to at once follow the topography of the panorama, 
its geographical outline is shown by a strong blue 
line, and a light line of the same colour is drawn 
iVom the point of view to each place mentioned in the 
description and sketch. The map of Sikkim, showing 
its river and mountain systems, has been specially drawn 
lor this work by the Editor, on the basis of Mr. 
Trelawny Saunders’ map in Oriental Ewperienee; 
the Editor has also specially drawn the plan of Srinagar 
City, taking the Grand Trigonometrical Survey’s map as 
his model. The utilitj’" of this last lies in the colouring. 
In this lacustrine city water, swamps, meadows and 
buildings are so mixed up that a black and white map 
of it is exceedingly difficult to follow. The colouring, 
however, has made it plain enough, and the accuracy 
of the panorama is well tested by the plan, as the}’’ lit 
together remarkabU’ well. Lastl}’’, every j)lace and 
name mentioned in the text is, where practicable, 
vndcrVincd in the maps, so that the trouble of the 
reader in searchino: for the same is lessened as much as. 
possible ; and as these maps have been made to “ open 
out ” they can be readily referred to, while reading 
the book, without constantly turning over the pages. 


Preface. xxvii 

Tlie tlianVs of the EdUor aro due to ll»o Earls of 
!Xortljbrook and L^'tton for tlieir courteous permission 
to use information originally contained in letters 
addressed to them ; to tlio l?cv. J. Hinton Knowles, 
of SriJiagar, for the great tiouhlo he has taken 
to ascertain the real spelling of place-names in Kash- 
mfr ; to ^Fr. F. 0. Danvers, Dr. It. Dost, and Hr. K. 
AVade, of the India Office for much courteous assist- 
ance rendered in obtaining hooks and maps likely to 
promote a correct knowledge of the subjects dealt willi. 

Finally, no one can bo more aware than the Editor 
himself of the many shortcomings of this book ; but he 
hopc.s that they will be lightly dealt with, as it ranges 
over subjects both diverse and difficult. At any rate 
he trusts it will ho found that, though the characters 
and actions of many persons, still living or but recently 
deceased, have necessarily come under review in its 
pages, there is nothing in them that can give legitimate 
ofience to an}' one, or that can reasonably be held to have 
been .set down in malice. 

It. C. TrMPi.K. 

The Kahi, VToBCErrtit, 

Fihruary, ISST, 
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INTIIODUCTION. 

Tm: present extent of llic I.trge inlinnl tract of tlic 
Indian peninsula known n'i the Xi/ani’s Dominions or 
the 2vi7ain*s Deccan, was settled hy treaties with the 
Drilish Government in ISo'd and IStU. Since the 
latter date, these territories have been divided into two 
distinct portions. The Miialler, or northern part, 
commonly called Ilcrar, or olllciall}' the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts, has been handed over for manage- 
ment to the Ihiglish, though the sovereignty remains 
with the !Ni/..im. It has an area of square 

jniles, and its population during the time covered, by 
the diary was estimated ut three millions. "With Berar, 
however, this voltnno lias little cciucern, and no more 
need be said about it bore. 

Tlie larger and principal portion of the Niziim’s 
Dominions is still managed solely by 11 is Highness's 
Government, and comprises an area of 7S,(103 square 
miles, having a population of about ten millions. This 

It 



2 Hyderabad. 

territory is bounded, as above said, on tbe north by 
Berar, on the v'est by the Bombay Deccan or Maratha 
Country proper, on the east by portions of the Central 
Provinces and the iSTorthern Circars of the Madras 
Presidency, and on the south by Ceded Districts of the 
Madras Presidency. It has for the most part a broken 
and varied surface, and is traversed by a series of rivers, 
rising generally in the great range of hills and uplands 
known as the Western Ghats, and all flowing westward 
towards the Bay of Bengal. The countiy is conse- 
quently divided by its river system into several strips, 
each of which has its distinctive features. 

Beginning from the north, and immediately below 
Berar, we find the frontier to consist of a long series of 
low hills, called by the English the Ajanta Eange, from 
the celebrated caves of that name, below which there 
flows the Painganga River, an affluent of the Godavari. 
This tract is hilly and often wild, and is, on the whole, 
the poorest part of the Nizam’s Dominions. Between 
the Painganga and the Godavari, however, there is 
included a noble countiy, whose high cultivation, 
waving harvests, and general richness make it the very 
flower of the Deccan. South of the Godavari runs 
another afllucnt, the i\Ianjhcra, which in a tortuous 
course embraces a tract often rugged and not very rich, 
though some parts of the Maujhcra Yalley are fruitful. 

Below this, and between the Rivers Manjheni, 
Bhimu, and Kistmi, lies the most important part of the 
Nizam’s Deccan, and that in which the modern capital 
Hyderabad, and the former important dynastic capitals 
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KuUnrg'i, T^uhr, Golkonih, nnd Wnrin^pl nro siltntcd. 
Tins nrci coinpri^cs in irked \.irKtios of contour» soil, 
ami clinntc, .md is citlicr studded uitli lull** or else 
lilonll} fluclmlcs witli undnhtions Ihc entire 
n^stern portion is dotted oicr\\itli artificial lakes or 
Te<;er\oirs, constructed 1)} llic Hindu d}nislics, and 
knoiMi 111 Indi i ns " t inks ’* Xo p irt of the poniiisul i 
IS belter calculated to niisc our notions of those ancient 
rulers Indeed, it is ^l^II, nflor a^cs of iiCj»lcct, the 
finest scene of "tank " irni;ition in all Indii, and it is 
here that the Pakhnl Lake is sitiiat(d,Mhich is prolnbl} 
the largest sheet of Mater in the peninsula 

To the west of this tract, hctuccn the Ilhima and the 
Ivisln i, there is a large tongue of land mIiicIi once 
formed the Hindu st ito of Shunpur under a feudal 
surcraint} of the Nizam, hut mIiicIi owing to the 
rchcllion of tile I*rince in 1‘'57, Ins been brought under 
His Highness’s direct administration 

Lastly, on the extreme south, between Ibc Kistn i 
and its afilnent tlic Tungbhadr.1, lies tlic Itiicliur Doib, 
of wbicb some parts arc fertile 

Snell, then, arc whit in t\ he sl}lcd tlic iiaturil 
diMsions of the conntr}, but there are also certain- 
general dorn ircitions depending on its geological forma- 
tion, and the linguagc spoken b\ its inhabitants, which 
must bo ^cr} bncfi} taken into consideration 

Geologically speaking, it in ly be said in general terms 
that m the north and west hlickisU trap and diik 
lica\y sods prc\ail, while in the rcnnindcr, that is, the 
south eastern portion, reddish granite and latcntc rocks 

n 2 
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and soils are the rule. These geological divisions 

affect the agriculture and xH’odiice in the most marked, 
manner, for in the hlacii soils are raised cotton and 
wheat, while the red soils produce tho spring and 
autumn harvests of rice, dependent entirely on “ tank ” 
irriiration. Hence it is that, even in this land of 
“tanks,” the light soil districts are^ar exedhnee 
of the artificial lakes. 

As to language, the country is divided into three 
great linguistic divisions, each ■with its separate tongue, 
viz., the Maratha, the Canarese, and the Telugu. 
These divisions are locally well understood, and are 
popularly st3*led Marathw'ari, Karnatak, and Telingana. 
In geographical extent the}'' correspond roughly with 
the geological divisions. Thus, with some exceptions, 
jMarathwari and Karniitak occupy the trap, and Telin- 
gana the granite countiy. 

It may Ije as well to remark here that the territories 
of the ksizain are more than usuall}’’ filled with places 
of interest. As to antiquities some are quite among 
the most important in India — such are the caves of 
Ajanta. and Ellora, and the remains at Paithan, with 
its memories of Saliviihana. Of lesser importance are 
Ivalyani, the home of the Clniluk^'as and Pashtrakutas, 
and the birthplace, so to speak, of the Linga^^ats ; the 
caves of Dhanisco and Chiotala, the dolmens of Shurapur, 
the temples and fort of Warangal,and the curious sign- 
post j)illar of Antiir. Then there are Anagundi, wdth 
its memorials of the Tavana or “ Greek ” Kings of 
Southern India, the mosque and temjfic of 'Alampur, 
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and (lie loinlx al ]?.inz.i r.imous in lii<;tor 3 * and 
replete uith beautiful i cumins are Golkoiuln, Knlbarga, 
and Anning.tbid, tbe remarkable' Stkb town of 
2C.nubiir, tbc great Soulbcrn lUnd\\eapual Vijayanagar, 
and Daulatabid, or Deogiri, tlio '•cone of tbc fir>t 
AInbaminadan esploits in the Sontb. Ljvtiy near 
Aunujgabul lie** flic famou*, field of As^^a^e Tbe 
capital Hyderabad, too, is itself a place of no mean 
attractions to tbe lu'^tonan and tbe antiquiry 

Tbrongbout tbc dominions of tbc Xi/ani, ami in 
spite of diflorenccs of tongue, t lie real strength ot tbc 
pojnil iliou consists of Annnns brandies of the great 
agiicultnnil tribe of isoutbern India, wincli is Hindu. 
The bulk of bl^ subjects arc tbosc Hindus, and it nm} 
be bore remarked that wbilc Ibis great Muliainmadan 
ruler in the Soulb of India controls a pcojile tliat is 
essentially Hindu, lus grc*at Hindvi contemporary m 
tbe Xortli — tbc Jlabanipi of .lanimiin and Kaslimir, of 
whom more anon — rules o\cr tribes that arc csvenliall} 
ATubanimndan. Tlicse arc tacts ulncb «omc critics ol 
IlritisU rule m India would do well lo take into 
consideration. 

Among tlio Hindus tbc cduc.itcd cIa^s as in most 
parts of Central and Soutlieru India, consists of 
Ilnibmans, who, in oouscquencc, secure a great pre- 
ponderance in all situations requiring mental labour, 
and that, too, williout aii}’ serious comjictition The 
banking and trading classes nic m tbc same way piin- 
cipally Murwuris from Ilujputuud There arc also some 
true lUjputs in feudal or other superior positions, and 
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some Sikhs, o^Yi^g to the presence of the colony and 
shrine at Mndair And lastly the lower orders, 
Eamiisis, Dhers, and the like, are numerous, and by no 
means contemptible, often exliibiting nerve and courage 
stronger than that of their superiors. 

As might be expected in a Muhammadan state the 
j\Iussalman population is politically important, and it 
is in some respects peculiar. The real T)akhanl 
Muhammadans consist of Mughals, Pathans, and 
Sayyids of the usual Indian description, who have been 
located in the Deccan for centuries. The present 
governing race is Mughal, and the Nizam’s Deccan is 
po])ularly known locally as “ Mughalai.” But there 
are also bodies of Muhammadans of much political 
consideration, who have immigrated chiefly as mer- 
cenaries. These are Arabs, Eohelas, Habashis (Ab^^s- 
sians, or more strictl}^ African Muhammadans) and 
Sindhis. 

Among the miscellaneous population there are 
.':evoral inlluential families of Piirsis in Hyderabad, and 
in the wilder parts to the North-East there are 
aboriginal tribes of a tj’-pe common to the Central 
Provinces. 

In order that the reader may follow the diary with 
case it is also necessary to briefly explain the constitu- 
tion of the Nizam’s government at the time when it 
was written. Poughly, all political power was divided 
between the Nizam himself and the Minister he 

appointed, but Irom their sovereign, according to a well 
. . . ^ 

Known custom in India, several other persons held an 
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alino’^l in‘1cpcntU*nl autlionh «\tr cxlcn''uc portions of 
ilic conntn 

Tlic Xirini as so\crc>i:n exercised adniin>‘'tmti\c 
and (xccuti\o control o\cr n pnrl of Ins nrnu, the 
Mij>cn«Mon o\tr vlncli lie* doU*',ntcd to clncfs n spon- 
sible onl\ to Innisclf, and for the payment of wlncli be 
ret lined under Ins own nnni^einnit cert in tnhfka^ 
or di^tncls ciilltd tbc Sarf-i-Uins Ta Inbns These 
districts ucldid a re\cntu' of about fiflctn AW/t of 
rupees per annum, and utre nnmjjcd under account 
to Ibe soscrei^n onlj l»% the clnefs vslio sujierMscd tbc 
forces abo\e-nienttoncd His Ili^lmcss Ind also u 
hr^o circle of rditivcs, ubo uere lield to be aboio all 
junsdictiou except lint of the sovereign him«clf, but wlio 
rccciM d instructions and ordt rs llinm,'li the Minister 
Tlicir incomes uere deni td Iroin feofs or from 

cish pumtuts from the general treasurj of the State 
UIic jnqlrs consisted chicH} of choice m 11 ifje lands 
situittd Ilia circle round the capital to a dist nice of 
t\\cnt\ miles, and formed a sepinto junsdiclion called 
the .laj»inU His Hij^lincss further delected to the 
famih of the premier nohle, Knouii as the Slnmsu’l- 
Umiri, or Annr Kahir, the IicrcditirN clurgc of Ins 
bod^j^uird, called the Pa^'ih Tor the paunent of tins 
force the Amir Kahir held, in yr/^/r.distnctb worth about 
ibirtccn AW/# of rupees inintMll}, managing them 
tlirough bis own agents or deputies, under no superior 
aulliont} F i\c that of tiie ISTram. 

With the al)o\e exception, and subject to the 
♦50\creign*s supcnision, the Mniistci controlled all 
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clcptirtmcnts of iiliG State. His officG was not lieie- 
ditary, and liad been held both by Muhammadans and 
Hindus, but it tended, as do all other such offices in 
Native India, to become so. Thus the uncle, grand- 
lather and great-grandfather of the Salar Jang, the . 
great Minister at the period under discussion, had all 
been Ministers of the Nizam. Officially the Minister 
ranked next to his Sovereign, and his duties were to 
supervise the collection of the general revenues, to 
control all branches of the army, to arrange for the 
administration of justice, to organize what public works^ 
there were, to grant pensions and allowances, and to be 


responsible for appointments — all patronage being 
practically left in his hands. In tlie performance of 
these duties he had a deputy called the Peshkar, 
appointed by the Nizam, but subordinate to himself. 
This office also was practically hereditary in the lamily 


of Eaja Chandu Lai. 


There was, however, no sort of 


State Council or Harbar, as there is in many Native 


States. The i\Iini.ster’s title was Diwun, and the 


country directly administered by him was called the 
Diwiini. Pinally, as the recognized channel of com- 
munication between the Ilesident, as British Eepresen- 
tativc, and the Nizam’s Government, great weight 
was attached to his ])osition. 

Besides the Sarf-i-khas, the Ja<^irat and the Hlwain, 
there were several territories included in the Nizam’s 


Dominions, chietly in the neighbourhood of the frontiers, 
in the Immls of Hindu liujas, who paid His Highness a 
lived annual .sum, who were alino.st in the position of 
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tributaries, and wlio ndrninistoretl their possessions 
praclicnMy %vilhmil control. Tlicse were Du; Ilajji of 
Wanparti, Inilfwsiy between Ilydenilmd and Karnul ; 
the Itaja of Atnnrchniitil near .Maktal ; llie Jh\ju of 
Gurj^unta in the Shun»))ur territory; the Itajas of 
Gadwal, Jawal^iri and Anaj'iiudi, in llic Itaicliur IWih : 
and tlie iJaJas «if datpol and (Jopalpet on the frontier 
towards Masnlipatain. Tlje Itajas represented families 
datin'' beyond the Muhammadan times, and the Jitate 
revenue from their lamls was aiiont five hthh of rupees. 

The condition of public atVairs during; the time 
covered by the diary was largely brought abimt h^* 
the financial state of the country during the previous 
fifty years ; this is, therefore, coiistanlly alluded to in 
it, and requires elucidation Iiere. Karly in this century 
the Xizam s Government began to drift into financial 
trouble by allowing its expenditure, even in lime of 
peace, to exceed its income, an evil aggravatetl by 
the necessarily lieavy excess of expenditure over iijct»me 
during the Maralhii and Ihndari wars, wliich occurred 
at tins time. Tliese dillicnlties may be said to liavo 
culminated about Ib-O, when tlie State was brought to 
the verge of ruin, and to have remained at an extreme 
pitch till iS5d, when they resulted in the assignment 
of JJerar to tlic British to defray the charges of tlie 
llydcrahad Contingent, which had got into hopeless 
arrears as regards tlio IsMzam^s Government. 

There were tlirce main reasons for this clironic 
financial ombarrassincnt. Firstly, there was no central 
or general account of the Htatc receipts ajid dis- 
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bursements. The Minister had charge of the finances ; 
but, in former times, he never used to submit any 
abstract account or statement to the Sovereign, 
nor did he probably ever receive, or cause to be pre- 
pared, any such statement for his own information. 
Thus, had he even endeavoured to exercise any check, 
lie had not the means of doing so. Secondly, there 
grew up a sort of intermediate agency between the 
Minister and the revenue departments in the person 
of the Daftardars, who were originally nothing more 
than the keepers of the land revenue records. But 
graduall}^ it became the practice for all orders to issue 
through them, which made them the onl}’’ sources of 
public fiscal information open to the Minister, and 
which led to real power being acquired by them, to be 
used to their own advantage and to the detriment of 
the State. Thirdly', there was no central treasury for 
many years. Tlie revenues of the districts were 
hypothecated, passing into other hands than those of 
the fiscal officers ; and, as money was required from 
time to time, the local bankers were applied to ! At 
some periods indeed the finance of the State was 
sustained from day to day by precarious subsidies 
obtained in the money market at usurious and ruinous 
rates ! 

1 he consequence of all this was tluit the credit of 
the Government became utterl}’’ extinguished, nor were 
any steps taken to re-establish it. In fact, such 
Tneasures of relief as were emplo3md tended disastrously 
in the opposite direction, for the money lent b}^ the 
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bnnlvcrs wis *;n|)]) 0 ‘jC(l lo l)o lent, not on the security of 
the Ni 7 imV Go\ eminent, Imt on tlic pcrsoinl security 
of the Minister ' ‘Mcinnlnle, '>ncli pledges ns he could 
gi\c nnght, or might not, he considered hindiug bj his 
succc‘=sor> lhcinccrtitudcfi.lt In a inonc}cd in.m in 
ad\ inting enh to the ^Iinistorfor the public scnicc 
can, tlu rt fore, M ell l>c inngincd, he hid, in truth, to 
look, to llio speed} rccoicr} of lus capital while the 
existing Ministri sliould li^-t. In demanding excessive 
«cciiril} in nssigiirnenls of ixvcnno, or bv obtaining 
such a high nte of intcnst as would ot itself in a brief 
time cover a multitude of risks 

Occasion ill} , too, the State jewels would he pledged, 
in order to tcmporanlv enrich the trcisuri Thus 
^Ir. Dightoii, once m the Niriim’s cmplo}, arranged for 
a loan lo the Gov cnimcnt from tlie native hankers of 
Ilvdcrabid, in return for htatc icwcllcr} held in pawn, 
and, I gam, a fiinous gtm, cilkd the Nirim’s Jewel, 
avas pledged to a committee of n itivc buikcrs’ 

1 here were Iwoclisscs of tlic commumt} however, 
who immcnscl} profited b} this state of afTiirs— vi/, 
the local b ml ers, nitive and Jhiropean, wlio fittcncd 
b} dircctl} administering to the needs of the Slate, and 
the miUtarj chiefs and gre it civil ofiicids from whom 
the Government m its c\tremit} .dso borrowed monoj 
on occision TIicso chases not onl} enriched them- 
selves, but obtained a positive grip on the Government, 
winch was cxtrcmcl} dmgerous to the public welfiro 
Ihc banking interest benefited tnormousl}, because, 
though the obligations incurred in its favour might 
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never be satisfied in full, yet they were fulfilled to an 
extent which yielded both remuneration and large 
profit. The normal rate of interest was from 1 8 to 24 per 
cent, per annum, and even this was exceeded by allowing 
premia and bonuses, wherebj" the principal on which 
interest had to be paid far exceeded the loan actually 
received. Then, again, the lenders of money used often 
to obtain, in satisfaction of their dues, first assignments- 
on the revenues of districts and then the management 


of the districts themselves. In this wa}'- they acquired 
for a time the position of territorial chiefs. Instances — 
of which a good deal will be heard in the diaiy — are 
Messrs. Palmer & Co., Mr. Dighton, Piiran Mall 


a Marwari, Peshutanji Vikaji a Parsi, and Eamaswami 


i\Iudaliyar a IMadriisi. 


It is here necessaiy to digress for a short while into 


a subject that has formed the basis of one of the bitterest 


controversies i hat ever disturbed Anglo-India — viz., that 
which raged over the transactions of Messrs. Palmer & Co. 


Perhaps no stoiy connected with India, excepting that of 
AVarren Hastings, has been argued out at greater length, 
more voluminously written about, and more often epitom- 
ised according to the views of the writer than this one; but 
as it crops up again at so much length in tlie diary, the 
task of once more bringing the leading facts regarding 
it before the reader becomes a necessity. In 1799 Mr. 
AVilliam Palmer, the son ol General Palmer, formerly 
Pesident at tlie Court of tlie Peshwa of Poona, by ;’j 
P egaiu of .Lucknow, came to Hyderabad in a military 
cajiacify, his brotlier, the well-known Air. John Palmer, 
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settling as a mcrchaTit at Calcutta at tlio same time 
Sttbscqueutl) AVilh \m l^almer quitted military em- 
ploy ment and started the mercantile fiim of Palmer & 
Co the time Sir Henry liussell was Resident and 
Chandu Ldl was Minister, and the financial difficulties 
of the State began to be inoie thin embarrassing, « c, 
about lb 10, this fiini had become possessed of the con- 
trol of a large capital This tliey emploj ed in advances 
to the l^uani’s Gov eminent on assignments of revenue at 
an interest of 25 per cent. Rupees 200,000 a month w ere 
adv anted in this w aj on assignments v alued at 3,000,000 
rupees annuallj There w as no e\prebs guarantee that 
the firm would be protected, but it was understood both 
by the lenders and borrow ers that tiie British Resident 
endorsed the transaction Thus mattus went on till 
the ariival of Sir Clnrlcs Metcalfe on the scene in 1820 
B} this time the membeis of the firm liid become a 
danger to tlic State, and were in a fair way of becoming 
the assignees of its entire levenues In 1820, ostensibly 
to relieve the Xizam of the great pressure of his debt to 
them, a gigantic loan of 0,000,000 rupees, payable in siv 
years at lb pei cent inteiest, wasnegociated — but there 
was to be a bonus of 800,000 rupees to be paid to the 
firm for the accommodation, which materially increased 
the rate of interest Metcalfe boldly set to work to stop 
tins "plunder of the Kizam,” but lie was met with so 
influential an opposition that for a time liis efforts, alto- 
f,etlier failed Sir William Rumbold, the son of a 
Governor of Madias, who had married a ward of the 
then Governor-General, Lord Hastings,, and had come 
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to India in his train, had joined Palmer & Co. Here 
then was a backstairs influence, such as a native in- 
triguer dearly loves, and nothing could persuade the 
people of Hyderabad that this “ son-in-law ” of the 
Governor-G-eneral was not possessed of immense power. 
It appears that as regards the firm there was no lack of 
disposition to trade upon this notion, and it led to those 
lar<Te allowances to the members of the firm of Palmer 
& Co. and their families, which further helped to im- 
poverish the State. Metcalfe’s proposed remedy for all 
this was drastic and simple — to raise a six per cent, loan 
to the Nizam in Calcutta, guaranteed by the British 
Government, in order to enable him to paj'- off all debts 
such as he owed Palmer & Co. This meant ruin to the 
firm, who did little other business than their Govern- 
ment transactions, and they set all their influence with 
Lord Hastings to work to prevent it being carried cut, 
and as long as he remained Govern or- General they were 
successful. About this time Metcalfe became aware 
that some of the liesidency Officials had been themselves 
mixed up in Palmer & Co.’s doings, and this led to the 
famous affidavit by jSIessrs. Palmer and Pumbold jJur- 
porting to state on oath that nothing of the kind had 
occurred. However, on July 1, 1823, Lord Hastings 
left India, and under Mr. John Adam, his temporary 
succc.ssor, the debt to the firm was soon discharged, and ^ 
in the same j’car it became bankrupt from natural causes. 
By tlic discomfiture of this house the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment was undoubtedly saved from destruction ; but the 
firm had many friends, and these created that six days’ 
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debate in the Court of Proprietors in 1824, ivlnch 
pro\ ed to be a grcatei sensation than had anj Indian 
matter since the trial of "ITarren Hastings eu now 
apologists foi Hcs«rs Palmer & Co seem to bo forth- 
coming on occasion It ma^ be noted here that Hr 
AVilham Palmer died at Hyderabad m 1807, apensionei 
on the Nizam’s Go\ernment, aged 87 

The practice of the State of borrowing from its 
servants was a jet more dangerous matter than these 
banking troubles, and financially even more objectionable, 
for it directly led to increased permanent e\penditure 
Because, when the administrator of a province was 
applied to, he would stipulate that the commission or 
percentage he leceived from the Stite for collecting 
and managing the rei enue should be rai-cd Again, a 
military chief — as w ill be seen later on — lield all the 
contracts for the supplj and pay of the troops under 
lum, and w lien asked for a pecuniary subsidy he would 
make it a condition that the number of his forces should 
be raised, whereby lie w ould permanently benefit He 
also became a standing opponent of economy and reduc 
tion, and what was worse still, he acquired an interest 
in the non settlement of his accounts, for adjustment 
would undermine Ins power, and as long as they were 
left open he had a sort of leverage on the Government 
to maintun his troops and keep up his contracts. 
Ministers were thus forced to entertain tioops they could 
otherwise have well spared, and owing to the complica- 
tions arising from such a system as that abov e described, 
the mihtaij accounts became intricate and involved 
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This led to disputes between the treasury and the troops 
wlienever pa}"" was disbursed, and thence to the well- 
known ‘ city dangas ’ of Hyderabad. A dangd was a 
riot, more or less sanguinary, stirred up by a militaiy 
cliief, or his men, in order to enforce the payment of 
salary in arrears, or the settlement of a disputed item of 
account. 

The practical reform of this terrible state of things 
was one of the achievements of the Salar Jang, the 
greatest Minister that ever controlled the territory of 
tlic Hizams. At the time under consideration he was 
in the midst of his work and in some respects in the 
midst of his greatest difficulties. The subject of reform 
is therefore constantly mentioned in the following pages, 
'ffiie treaties of 1S53 and 1861, under which Berar was 
assigned to +he British Government in order to secure 
the payment in the future of the Hyderabad Contingent 
l'\)rces,relievedthefinancesofthemostimperativeofallthe 
demands upon them, and enabled the Minister to bring 
the public expenditure below the income, so as to provide 
a margin for reducing the outstanding debts, which so 
terribly aflected the welfare of the State. The first step 
was to lower the power of the daftarcldrs, so as to bring 
the accounts under the direct control of the Minister, 
.and, after beating down much severe opposition, this 
was efi'ecied. The chief of them passed away by retire- 
ment and decease, and their successors relapsed into 
their original status. Then some of the more urgent 
^ » ceo ints were cleared off, leading to some l)ad 
ddn^as or pay riots, but these became less and less 
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frequent nntl finnU}’ entirely ccnsctl. Tins measure 
permitted reductions in tlic numljer of the troops, though 
these ncrc carried out in one case, at least, b}' the for- 
cible expulsion of the men discharged. Also new loans 
ucrc laised at much more reasonable rates of interest 
than before, ov\ing to the impio\cdcieditoftho Go\crn- 
ment, resvdting from the measures ^]ust detailed i c , 
Ibo interest pa} able on them uas reduced from IS and 2 1- 
per cent, to S and 12 per cent Lastly, tlic State jewels 
were redeemed from mortgage, and the last of tlicm, the 
jN’izdni’b Jewel already mentioned, was restored to Ills 
Ilighncss’b cofibrs in 1SG7. The public debt of Iljdcr- 
abad bad iicicr rcvichcd an amount which could be held 
to be unmanageable under a proper s} stem of finance , 
and between 1853 and 1SG7 it bad been pud off so fast, 
that m the 1 itter }car it was calculated that only ten 
more }cars were required to free tlie State of debt 
altogether. 

One other Gscal reform of this time must be mentioned, 
Mz , the introduction of the hiltsikla (lial}«icca) rupee. 
The Deccan for man} }cars was tioubled with a\auct} 
of debased coin^, issuing from xanous district mints 
at Sugih, Gadwal, Guimithal, i^ara}anpot, the subuib 
lound the Ucsidcnc}, and clscwlicio In 1S5G-57 all 
the mints wcio abolislied except that at ir}dcrabid, and 
this is-iued a new' standard lupeo called the Iidlisdla, 

1 e , the modern com. The old coinage was not recalled, 
but was naturall} lapidl} loplaccd by the new and 
more tiustwoitb} one 

It will he seen fiom what haa been abo^o explained, 

c 
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Unit in 1807 the state of the tivmy was a burning 
question at Hyclerabad. The Nizam’s troops were at 
that time a mixed force in the fullest sense, and were 
under three separate and independent commanders, the 
Niziim himself, the Minister, and the Amir Kabir. All 
this was exclusive of the Hyderabad Contingent, a force 
kept up and disciplined by the British Government at 
the Nizam's expense, and for many years previouslj'-, in 
one s])ape or another, the main source of His High- 
ness’s military strength. 

The nucleus of the H 3 ’derabad Contingent w'as 
Bussell’s Brigade, a section of the Nizam’s forces 
organized on the British-Iudian model by the Besident, 
8ir 11. Bussell, during the Pindari war of 1SJ7; but 
the i\Iinister’s or Diwani troo])s grew up in various 
miscellaneous ways. In the first place there were the 
well-known Arabs of the Deccan. ThouMi of older 

O 

origin, this force really owed its effective formation to 
the flocking into Hyderabad of Arabs thrown out of 
.service bv the destruction of the surroundino' Maratlni 

» O 

States in the beginning of this century. The further 
priigrcss of this bod}', containing in itself all the vices 
that have ever been attributed to foreign mercenaries, 
was fostered by the policy of Baja Chandii Lfil, the 
^Minister between ISC'O and 18-1 a, till at last it began 
to defy alike the authority of the Nizam and of the 
Biitidi Government In the second place, there arose 
a body of Hikhs, chiefly during the ministry of Baja 
( handu Lai, who wa.s himself a fSikh. It was 
appan-ntly hoped that it would prove a counterpoise to 
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Amlx, Inil in tlie result it onl^' sorwd to a"<jravnlc 
tlic tronWes of tlie unhappy Stnto. Tlicn tiicro were 
northern Muhaimnadnii hnivoe*; niul ndvcntun'rs from 
Onilit, S)n<hj, ainl Baluchi vt/ui, Killed hy the jjencral 
name of Ihdu'b, \\hove numher. p“.nlually incrcavcd till 
hy IS 10, thev had a-Mimed formidable jiroportion*?. 
Tlic«e men ^^c^c, in truth, the frcelancc'4 of tlie Deccan, 
ahonndint: in j>or‘-onal valour and prowt"*’?, buv pos'-e^sed 
of an evil fame, and never really de^e^vin’:J the name 
of voldier'i. ^i’o these n\nsV he added n^i‘^ecllaneon«i 
tvvv'P'^ termed " Iiine*\MiIas,'' who ncre a remnant of the 
tir'l lam^peau sivlecf force organized for the NirAm. 
Under the Mintsl^r were uho the tniii%(tfnhlrs, or 
nlainet>% who were counted soldiers though many 
of them were only nominally so. 'J'iiey were persons 
who received .a stipend on condition of renderin'; fealtj* 
and sendee wlicnever rerjuircd. motley crew 

iiunihered .ahont iU.Dflt) nltoi^cther, or 20,000 inf.mtr}’ 
and ,'■>,000 cav.alry, tlic main details of the intantry 
hein^': Arab';, 0,000; SiUis, 1,000, Jlohtd.is 2,000; 
liincvu'il.fs 15,000; ^fnn^ahd.irs 2,000. 

The troops under the Xir/iniV own conini.ind were 
the S.-irf-i-hlias force, about ‘^,500 stroii", and .almost all 
D.ikhanis while those under llie Amir Kahir were 
cillcd tlio IM^mh, or Bodyguard, numheriii" about 
•1,00(1, of nboin, however, about a third were civalr}'. 
'^riic components of tlioso forces varied considerably, 
from fairly drilled and disciplined men, dressed and 
.armed on tbe ICurojiean model, down to downriglit 
“irregular'* rabble. 9'lioy were maintained from the 

c 2 
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revenues of lands set apart for the purpose, known as 
the Sarf-i-khas and Pagah lands, of which a good deal 
will be heard in the diary. 

Lastly, the Eeformed Troops will he constantly 
mentioned in the following pages, and these consisted 
mainly of the body called by the natives after its head- 
quarters at the Gosha Mahal, near Hyderabad. Thej^ 
numbered about 2,500, and were included in the Hiwani 
troops. They were disciplined and drilled under 
European and Eurasian officers, and the major part of 
them were in excellent condition. 


Thus, in the aggregate, the Nizam’s army, excluding 
the Contingent, was estimated to number about 43,500, 
and to cost on the whole about ninet 3 ’’-four lakhs 
annually. These figures, however, were merely esti- 
mates, as the S 3 ^stem of militaiy administration did not 
admit of an}' accuracy as to muster-rolls and returns of 
expenditure. The troops were paid always through 
their chiefs, whether these received their grants from 
the trcasuiy, or were given assignments on the revenues 
of districts, called in consequence the tanklmdh (or pay) 
tdlahas. The arm}' was, in fact, raised, paid, mustered, 
equipped, and accounted for by the militaiy chiefs. 
'\\ hen a chief was entrusted witli the entire manarro- 
incut of a district, the management, if the chief was 
a capable man, admitted of bccomincr a rc£rular feudal 


.system ; but when he merely received a lump sum and 
settled with the men in his own wa}’, aiydhing like 
a militaiy organization was destro^’od, and the existence 
ot a paper arny was dircetl}' fostered. There was. 
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inorco\ci, nc\or any commanclcr-in-clnof, and \\liat 
musters there ^\orc, were held scpaiatcly m sections, so 
that the same men appeared at ^a^oub musters’ 
Lastly, e\ccpt as to actual payments from the treasury 
to the chiefs, all lliat could be stated b} the Govern- 
ment as to the amount of the military o\penditure was 
that the distiicts administered by the chiefs were 
estimated to j ield a certain gross rc\ enue ’ To reform 
this state of a (fa ns w as, as w ill he seen, a continuous 
aviMct} to the S'dar Jang 

In order to make the dnr} clear, it is liowcier, 
nccessar} to enter a little into some of the details of the 
composition of the armj, Ihecaialrv was in separate 
bodies, numbering from 400 down to small parties of 
eight and ten, cacli body being under its ow n leader or 
Jama’dnr. The liorsomau w as the rcl ition, or depen- 
dant, or otlicruisc the sen ant, of his Jama’dar, who 
disbursed his pa^ and pioiidcd his horse, arms, and 
accoutrements In othei words, there was a thoroughly 
feudal relation hetw cen the Commander, or Jama’d ir, 
and the Troopei, or Sawar, and tlic cavalry generally 
possessed all the advantages and disadvantages of 
feudality With very few exceptions thej were 
^Muhammadans, and in some instances formed an 
cvcellent “ irregular ” bod}', the troopers being liigli- 
spinted and of good descent, and their horses of the 
he«t Dakham breed, while their commanders were 
persons of position and lespectabilit^, first rate men 
both as to character and family — indeed, the very 
llowei of the population. It was among the good 
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cavalry, in fact, that the real chivalry of the Deccan 
was to he found. To he added to these were the 
■Wanparti Lancers, 275 in number, originally belonging 
to the Eaja of Wanparti, but in 1867 forming a part of 
the Reformed Troops under a European Commandant, 
who kept them in good order. 

There was very little artillery worth mentioning, and 
this chiefly consisted of two bullock batteries ot a 
superior kind, belonging to the Reformed Troops, and 
under European oflUcers. 

Of tlie infantry, the Arabs formed the most important 
section, tlie real strength of which la}’’ in the true Arabs 
{asal) in it, i.e., those who were either born in Arabia, 
or were sprung from Arabian parents. These formed 
two-thirds of it, the rest being mawallads, or the 
sons of Arab fathers and Indian mothers. The asal 
Arabs possessed many martial and soldierly qualities, 
especially courage and endurance ; and their aptitude 
for liolding together by mutual aid and support in 
moments of danger or trial was remarkable. Thougli 
undisciplined and untrained, they Avere skilful in some 
kinds ol' fighting, particular!}’’ under j)artial shelter. 
Behind any sort of cover they Avere formidable, but in 
the open they Avould not face disciplined troops. 
Their arms AA'ore matchlocks of considerable ramre, 
and formidable daggers, called jambirs. Their violence 
and laAvlcssness had been notorious, but their conduct 
had improved before 1807, though CA'en then it Avas 
lar beloAV the proper standard. The maicaUads had tlie 
.‘^ainc characteristics as the useds, though toned down. 
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The men "cnor.ilK uejc under J.mn '(Ur*;, with regard 
to whom they Ind the <iame fciulil relation as the 
troopers Ind towards their coinnnndcr\ as alrculy 
tlescnlKd , and between them and their damaVIars the 
only ofliccr was the Cliibis — a word, h\ tlie wa}, of 
Turlvish, and not Arabic, origin. Tiic piincipd Arab 
Jania’du”s — often mentioned m tlie dnr\ — acic 
’Ahdu 11 ill hn ’Ali, the S nfuMdaul i, a man of athanetd 
age, of much tolchnt) in the Deccan aim ils, and 
reported to he immensely ricli , the Dirak Jang, the 
‘.on of the welbhiiown Janu dar Thnir 4^;/ ’And, a 
tnaraUdd, reported to ho .is rnli a^ the Sufu dd uila, and 
to be well dtspos(.d towards the llnlisli , and Gbahb 
blit Alm.Ls, the Ghllib J.ing, Kamk.imu’ddaul.i,, a well 
hnown mmcallnd lender of ad^anccd age 

lie Sikli infantr\ were under .lam I’dlrs in small 
number'., hut w Cl c pud In the Ptdik.ir direct, though 
in the presence of their .Tarn Tdars 01 tlie Sindln 
infanti) i ot more tlim half were iiatnos of Sindh. 
The\ were all under Jama’d.us m dotichcd hodiC'*. 

The Lincw.al.l*., oi tioops foimcd on the European 
model, moio oi less, ncre D.ikhams and Ilindnstauis, 
and mostly Hindus, consisting, as usud, of sc\cr.il 
separate bodies T'bc best were the Tinglass Corps, 
called after an Dnglishinan, honourably distinguished 
in Hyderabad history, and still commanded by his 
descendants. After tins came the Imr.at Liil Coips, so 
named after its comm inder, formed out of tlic force 
organiml by’ the celebrated rrenchman, Itaymond, 
and disbanded in 170D Aaiotlicr lohc of the old 
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French ascGndanc 3 ^in the FTizam’s Dominions existed in 
the person of j\I. Tenduc}', an officer of the Sarf-i- 
khiis force. Then there was Yasin ^Ali Beg’s Corps, 
an inferior hod}*, ^tationed at tlie palace, and several 
jamiyah, or small bodies, from 50 to 350 men each 
under separate commanders. To all of these must be 
added the Joseph Cordoza Corps, once in the Baja of 
'Wanparti’s service, but in lb 07 included in the ISTizam’s 
Beformed I’roops. It was a well-disciplined bod^^ 

Lastlv, tbere were the Bavkandazes, or miscellaneous 
Troops, in which were included the Lodhis, the 
Ivarnataks, the Kizamats or Court Troops, the Bumls 
(Turks, 2 .C., Asiatic foreigners), and the Bathors or 
Bajputs. 

In a Native State the police are always closel}'' con- 
nected with the arm}', and as the subject of police 
administration constantly crops up in the diaiy, a 
brief notice of it is here desirable. In the Nizam’s 


Dominions gcncrallv there never was a police force, as 
we understand the term, the duties of a constabulary 
being performed in a sort of wa}' by the troops, the 
Jiigirdiirs, and other landholders, the assignees of 
districts under fiscal arrangements, and civil officials, 
hntrnhlnr.'i^ and so on, whose real duty, hoAvever, was 
rho collection of revenue. But in Hyderabad, Aurang- 
abad, and other large cities, under officers, styled Jcoiicdls, 
were establishments strictly constituted as police, and 


e.\ercl^ing civil functions alone. 


Tlie Kotwal of Ilyder- 


ahad was always an important personage, ostensibly 


under tlie ^Minister, but mniidy looking direct to tlie 
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Xi 7 tm for Ins 'lutliont} In uWition to this there 
vero fiNcd from time io time police posts, iccorthng 
ns circumstances required, ^loii" the iinin lines of 
imflic 

Ulic institution of tlic \illigc uatchiinn flourished 
in the Iljdcnlnd 'icrntorics much as clscu licit, in 
Indn, nnd ms in Tclmgnn strengthened hj tlic 
immcmornl c\istonce of n ‘^ort of hercditar} police 
oflicnl, st3lcd the nif/icicar 'Ihc'Cmcn ictcd as ruril 
thuf. resolute to resist aggression from the Goicrnmtnt 
or their neighbours, and to 1 cep the pc ice within 
circles of tillages 

Mich was the state of alTiirs out of winch the Silar 
.Tang created the beginnings of nn cflicicnt I’olice 
Department stjkd the M ihkama 1 Kotwali At first 
,i citil force, c tiled thoKi/imat was rnsed under the 
orders of four Zil I’diirs to keep order, and then igcncril 
police force for the whole connlr} was cbt iblishcd under 
the orders of the district olTiccrs and the goner d control 
of tlic ^lajlis, or Detenue Administration Hoard it 
ir^dcrihad The district superintendents wore called 
tnt(/i/ann»8, the inspectors amt/i8 the police detachments 
laft/s (a Turkisli word), and the posts c/iauli'i Ulti 
matcl) theTiIajlis w is relieved of police superintendence, 
and a chief police authoritj established, with fi\e 
deputies one for each fiscal di% ision of the count} 

rrom tins arrangement, as from all other ci\ il ai 
rangements, were excluded the Sarf 1 khas Distiiets, 
the Piguh ja^irs, the Jngint, and the Cit} of Iljdcr 
dhad In the Sarf 1 khiis Districts the old stjlc of 
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police still prevailed, and in tlie Pagali jdgirs tlie Amir 
Ivabir made his own arrangements, and that to some 
purpose. In the Jagirat was kept up a special force 
called the IMahlcama-i-KotwaH Berun-i-Balda, or Subur- 
han Police Department, This was under Haidar Beg, 
an officer mentioned in the diary, and highly thought 
of bv tlie Besident. TIis working was satisfactorv, aud 
considering he controlled the most important police 
jurisdiction in the country, it was fortunate that he 
managed so well. In Hyderabad itself the police re- 
mained, as of yore, practically under the jiersonal super- 
vision of the Hizam, and though the state of affairs 
showed a vast improvement over former times, though 
violence no longer stalked about in broad daylight, 
and though blood no longer llowed in the streets, the 
result was owing to the general amelioration and soften- 
ing of manners, and to the forbearance of powerful fac- 
tions rather than to any inherent force or vigor in the 
cit}' police. 

Ihom a consideration of the police we naturall}' pass 
on to the administration of justice, a subject constantly 
in the thoughts of both jMinister and Besident. In all 
that follows on this point it must, however, be borne 
in mind that in the arrangements of the klinister neither 
the Sarl-i-khas Di.stricts, the Pagali jdg'ir.'^, nor the 
•lagirat were included. In all these the chief carried on 
‘justice ’ as he chose, e.vcejit that capital punishment 
ana the most heinous crimes were referred to the Hizain. 
However, the regular Courts constituted b}' the Salar 
dang had begun to take up cases occurring in the 
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on reference^ from the mu\ Uuk it 

■was Ijopoit that by decrees a v.ihit.iry and tolerably 
complete juri<;diclion o\cr tbe‘‘0 districts would sprim; 
up. 

The j;r.i\c and constant dinicnltios in the way of the 
Sn.lr Jang m reforming the Jiubciil Administration of 
the Torrltorics coinmitlod to bis charge will become 
appircnt from many signinc,int entries ni the dur}. 
It will be now* sullicienl to explain sbortl} the state of 
things lie found, and bow ho set to worb to create more 
patisfactory conditions. The original judicial sjstcm, 
such a« it was, throughout the Nir Im*s duimnions, was 
fairly complete as regards tlie Muhainniadaii, hut left 
the Jlindii population in ordinar} matters to their own 
laws and usiges. 'linro was a Department <ailcd the 
Sadirat, of which tlic ofliccrs were the Sidr Amin and 
the Sadr Suliir, who tried cimI causes There wercaDo 
Karis cstahlishcd c\cr\wliere, to whom rclcrcncc was 
made in ca^-cs iiuoKinga bnow ledge of criminal and 
customary law In Iljdtrahad itself the Kii/i, as will 
be fccen later on, was an ofiicial of much importance. 
^Icrcantilc disputes were settled by arbitration liut 
under any circumstances few judicial awards could be 
carried out without the support or the lutcifcrencc of 
the Ilvccutiie 

Ilelwccn 1S2II and IS 15 those judicial arrangements 
weic almost obliterated, and tlierc grew up »i \ariety of 
usurpations on the part of individuals, in other woids 
those who were strong enough systematically look the 
law into their own hands. Thus the Arab clnefs daimcd 
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tlie sole right of punishing offences committed h}^ their 
owji men, and enforced payment of their own debts hy 
confining the person of the debtor, or hy surrounding his 
house ^Yith armed parties ! The same procedure was 
resorted to hy nohlemcn, and even hy rich hankers and 
traders ! 

In all the efforts to reform this state of things a dis- 
tinction was alwa 3 's observed between the city of Hj’der- 
ahad and the idlidcas or districts. In 18415 the 
Suraju’l-]\Iulk, then Minister, appointed judicial officers 
in each district under the titles of imr didil and muimf, 
who were made independent of the Executive. In Hyder- 
abad he set up a Criminal Court entitled the Sultani 
’Adalat, and a Special Court called the Padshaln ’Adalat 
for the trial of Arabs and similar turbulent characters. 
He also established a Hiwaui ’Adalat for civil cases. 
Tlie authority of these tribunals was fluctuating and 
.sometimes precarious ; for influential persons, whether 
militaiy chiefs, powerful landholders, rich bankers, 
noblemen of rank or persons about the Sovereign, some- 
times refused to submit to their jurisdiction and no 
decree of an}" consequence could be executed without 
reference to the chief executive authority, and even then 
the ultimate execution often failed. At the same time, 
all irregular and improper jurisdiction e.xercised by 
individuals was prohibited, and to some extent 
l)revenled. 

It was in 1SG5 that the Salar Jang undertook to con- 
tinue this commencement at judicial reform, and through- 
out file territories under him ho introduced the frame- 
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01k of a real judicial sysfctn, by turning the e\ecuti\ c 
district officers into judges and magistrates of degrees, 
under the ‘?uperi ision of a Central Court at H3 derabad, 
termed the Mahkama i-Sadr. This uas an Appellate 
Court with full powers, except ns to death, which required 
the sauctiQu of the Minister, but it was subject to the 
renew of the Majlis-i-Muiiifi or Supreme Court. In 
Hyderabad he established two CimI Courts of grades, 
called the Senior ijluzmg) and Junior Qdmrd) Diwnni 
"Adalat , while for criminal cases he elected a Police 
Court, Kotwali ’Aditlat, and a full) empowered Criminal 
Court, the Paujdari *Adnlat This la«=t was, howc\er, 
subject to the Majhs-i-Murafa*, which thus became the 
Supreme Court of the whole of the Niram’s Dominions. 
The chief judge of a Court held cxecutiic control o\ci 
it and was called the mzivi. 

The Darul-Hazi or Kazfs Court was, as has been 
above said, an important complement to the aboi c. On 
its ci\il side it took cognizance of suits of inheritance 
and so on, and cn its criminal side e^ cry case of murder 
in the City was referred to it for a fafica^ or decree, 
before sentence w as passed by tlie Cnminal Court The 
Kazi, of course, ad mini stored only Muhammadan law, 
and his Court was fortunate, owing to ancient sanction, 
in meeting with less opposition from the people than 
those newly established There w as also a Mahkama-i- 
Sadarat, or Court for the trial of suits connected with 
religious endowments and chanties 
The Minister had, in addition, a Judicial Depart- 
ment, under an officer who was really his Judicial 
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Secretaiy. To this came the returns of all the Courts, 
and it settled all sorb of troublesome matters arising 
out of disputed execution of decrees, resistance to 
judicial process, and the like. Cases of this description 
rvere both numerous and important, for the Courts still 
practically relied on the Minister to execute their 
decrees, and enforce their authority. 

All this was an immense improvement on what had 
gone before, but the old evils were still far from com- 
pletely overcome. The arrears in all the Courts were 
chronic and veiy numerous, and the difficulties and 
delays met with in the dispensing of civil justice can 
hardly be conceived b}^ any but those who have seen 
something of them. For example, if the plaintiff was 
a man of consequence, he took his time, and was not to be 
hurried in producing his proofs ; if the witnesses were 
the dependents of an influential part3q their attendance 
could only be procured by a regular negociation if the 
defendant possessed ary armed force, and was inclined 
to exert it, he had to be orought to terms without 
severe coercion, as that might lead to bloodshed ! 
Again, when after endless delay a decree was given, the 
execution proved a yet more delicate aflair. It was, in 
iacl, in Hyderabad City difficult to get a decree at all, 
and still more difficult to have one executed ! 

Another evil the Courts had to contend with was the 
dcficicncN' of the stamp s^xstem. There was a Stamp 
Otlico on the British model, but it was practical!}' in- 
o])crativc in the City. The consequence was that the 
power to present plaints on unstamped paper encouraged 
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the makinj; of grouiulloss atul oxaggeratod claims?, anti 
rcmlcrcil parties careless as to tlic prompt prosecution 
of their suits. 

The rules of procedure were few and elementary, and, 
though Hindu and ^fuliammadan law was followed as 
occasion required, ])roccduro mainly rested with the 
judge. Fine was the chief punishment, and imprison- 
ment was carried out in the local jails, which were much 
like those of a freshly-acquired British district, and, 
judged that standard, were fairlv well ordered. 
Heath was by decapitation, and long-term convicts were 
usually deported to British penal settlements, under a 
special Act of the Indian Government. 

The judges wore mostly maiilnvh, often fairly trained, 
and all well educated. Some of them b}' firmness and 
uprightness brought credit on their calling ; such were 
luinimat 'All and KasruMlah, of the Fauidari ’Adalat 
t and Mnhay^'u’ddin, and his son, Aminu’ddin, of the 
Judicial Hepartmont. 

As regards the general cixnl administration, there was 
naturally man}' a conference between tbc Minister and 
the Resident, and perhaps the grandest of all the Sahir 
Jang’s many achievements was its substantial and 
cflectual reform. 

Originall}' the Xizam’s Dominions were divided into 
six Governments, or f?ubas ; viz., Binir Fain ghat and 
Birar Balughat (now Berar, or the Berars, under 
British management), Aurangabad, Bidar, Hyderabad, 
and Bijapur, which last consisted of the Raichur and 
Kulbarga divisions of the old 'Adil Slialii Jlonarchy of 
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Bjjupur. Each Suba was divided into Sarkars, or 
Divisions, and each Sarkar into Ta’lukas, or Districts. 
The head of a Suba ^Yas the si'ibaddr, or shortly, suba, 
an office that rapidly fell into abeyance, and now 
exists only in the title of the modern idinkddr of 
Aurangabad. 

Eacli ieilulca was under a tciluMdr, wliose office was 
modelled on the same plan as that of the modern 
district officer of British India, as he was the local 
collector of revenue, the dispenser of justice, preserver 
of the peace, and general administrator. It is clear 
that in the scheme of Government which contem- 
plated his existence it was intended that he should 
be a specially selected and regularly salaried resident 
official ; but this was apparentl}^ never the practice. We 
have alread}' seen how districts came to be handed over 
to militaiy chiefs, and the civil creditors of the Govern- 
ment, witli carte blanche as to management, and, as a 
matter of fact in the remaining cases, the Icilulcddr was 
habitually appointed on account of position and in- 
fluence, and remunerated by a commission on the 
revenues he collected, and by a percentage to cover the 
costs of administration. So long as he paid the 
stipulated revenue to the Government he might govern 
as he ])leascd, provided the ^Minister was not worried 
by violent and persistent complaints. lie might reside 
where he liked, and usually did reside at the capital, 
leaving a deputy, or ndib, to do his work for him. This 
jmtb was usually a mere office back, with limited 
a.ulb.orily, and on a perfectly inadequate salary ; and 
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jet he was locallj the only ofiicnl lefereo the people 
had, and the only icpresentatuo of the Government* 
A-gam, in times of financial difficulty, the 
lecjuued to piy a nazar, or large money fee on appoint- 
inent, to the Goiernment, and sometimes e\en ayearV 
ie\enue in adNance * 

This system intuiiUy' led to ciying abuses, and m 
1S20 the despatches of the Kesident, Sii Chailes (Lord) 
iletcalfc teem with details of the evils it led to These 
he lemedied for a time by estiblishing Luiopean 
officer'* in ddferent places to watch over the native ad- 
ministrators , hut in 1S30 native supervisors, called 
were substituted for them and had to be with- 
drawn in 1840 as unfitted for their puipose ^ 

In 1S55 the Sallr Jang commenced his reforms hy 
gradually taking the tdlidas out of the hands of those 
to whom they had been I 13 pothecated , an opeiatioii 
which involved settling the demands of the assignees, 
and satisfy mg their claims This was called officially 
the lesuraption of the idlulas ” Tlie ianlhtuk jagirs^ 
those assignments of land revenue to mihtaiy chiefs in 
lieu of pay’’ due to their men, already evpLined, were 
similarly treated, and as e icli idlaka or jdg'ir was re 
sumed, it vvis placed undei a tdhdd6.r of a new 
desciiption, who was a legularly salaried government 
official 

By 1SG5 the ZiU’bandi System was introduced, under 
which the idlukas were redistributed among fourteen 
districts or zilas, which became the administrative — 
and, as we have already seen, eventually also the 
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judicial— divisions of the country. The zild or district 
officials ^verc the first {awuV), second {doijum), and third 
{sojjuin) idhdeddrs and the {ahs'dddrs. The tdluhddr awal 
u-as a true district officer, i.c., he was the collector of 
revenue, arbiter of landed tenures, controller of the 
police, magistrate, civil judge, and general manager. 
The others were his assistants, while the iahs'ilddrs were 
subordinates in charge of the subdivisions into which 
his district was split up, mainl}’- for fiscal purposes, as in 
in British India. From this sj^stem were, as usual, 
c.vcluded the Sarf-i-khas districts, the Pagah jdiyirs, and 
the Jagiriit, ill all of which public affairs were conducted 
as of yore. In addition to these, there were scattered 
jdfjirs in the various districts, which were more or less 
under the tdJiilcddrs, hut whose owners often asserted 
independent jurisdiction. 

To supervise the district officials was appointed in 
1804 an Administrative Board, the Majlis-i-Malguzari, 
consisting of five members {i-uhn, pin., arhdu) and a 
secretary {sdltib-i-daslHal), which controlled the revenue 
{jiidlyiizar'i) and tlie police (Jcoiicdl'i), locally inspected the 
Idhd.'ddrd offices, and was the official channel of 
communication between the district officials and the 


klinistcr. It worked well as far as it was able, hut its 
organization was found to he unwield}'', and so its sphere 
of operation and its numbers were reduced, and in 1807 
if consisted only of two memhers and a secretary. I'lie 
superintendence of tlie idhil-ddrs was now entrusted to 
five .Sadr I’a'lukdiirs, who corresponded in many resjiects 
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win. Indeed, the first iSTizdm find combined the Siibiis 
of Hyderabad and Bidar in a revenue daftar or office, 
called the Haftar-i-Telingana, and the Siibas of Auran- 
gabad and Bijapiir in the 'Daftar-i-Marathwari. To 
manage these he especially introduced two capable out- 
siders, the Haftardars above referred to, whose offices 
unfortunatel}' became hercditaiy, as is usual in native 
India, in their respective families, viz., of the Eai Eayiin 
(the Eo}' Eoyan of man}’’ old boohs) and of the Eaja 
Indarjit. The dafldrs were originally constituted for 
the record of all papers regarding the land, but how 
they developed into an efficient means for private pecu- 
lation has already been seen. 

In Telingjina the fundamental tenure of land was the 
well-known ryotwari {rdlyaiwdn) system, by wbich the 
ryot {ra’tj/ai) or peasant proprietor, cultivated his fields 
from father to son, giving uj) something less than half 
to the State, but possessing no positive right to the 
land, though practically keeping undisturbed possession 
as long as his dues were discharged. The cultivable 
country was parcelled out into villages and estates. 
Each village was controlled fiscally by an hereditary 
judr/, remunerated by a percentage on its revenues, with 
whom was sometimes associated a Javjddn paial, to 
sujiprcss crime and keep the peace. Tlicrc was besides 
a pdndya, or hereditary accountant and record keeper, 
called also palauh'i and muharrlr. In some places 
villages were grouped together in circles under 
dci'lihiiddiH (or head pafe/d) and di'shpdiidi/ax. In this 
part oi the country the ryot paid his revenue in grain, 
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wliicli, nftci eomcTMon into cash h) tlio local banker, 
vas fornanlcd to the Gov eminent 

In man} parts of Tchnphin, loo, tlicrc existed from 
ancient limes Zamhuhirs, or lotal magnates, ^\ho were 
enlillcel to dues (n/sjnjj), * e ,.v percentage on the rexenne 
of a certain area, hntbe* ond tlicso dues llic) could not 
necessarily claim nii} further income from tlio 1 ind 
These Znnuullrs, lionexcr, otre oflen emphned as 
rcxemie farmers of the tracts uliicli t]u_, coutrulhd, and 
nliich ncre oflici ill} cdlcd uhen in tins condition, 
iorlafta This s}stcm Ind one good cfiect Tracts 
rendered farLn^fa could not he gi\cn o\ir to military 
chiefs or h inkers, for though the Zimiiular might he 
exacting, he liid a lot- il helmg, and i^as an easier 
master tliaii the Arab or the alien h inker. Zimmdars, 
\xhoncrc also re\cnue fanners, btc.imc powerful person- 
ages, and wlicn, unfortiin del} for the people, their 
farms hajipcned to be assigned in Ibex could be 
ousted only after a sexerc ct>lhsion with tlic .issignec 
In Manitliwiiri the prex ailing tenure w is of a similar 
nature, except that Zmiiud irs and enrbfi\ta linds were 
rare,' and tlio rexenuoxxas commonlx pud h} tlic r}ot 
in cash after an appraisement of the standing crop, 
termed ochn'i, ConsequenU} it was lu this that 

assignments of rexenue were most frequontl} made 
In the d 1 } 5 of Kirtim and his minister the 'Arastu 

tiah or the ’A/umu-l-Um ir i, tlic lind rex enue arrange- 
ments were tolerably efiicKiit, hut the farming s}slem, 
xxhich exon then existed, continued its pernicious 
growth, till, in tlio exil da}s of Chandii I/il, the fact 
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that, the lyots were not oppressed by farmers, who were 
chiefs residing in Hyderabad city, beyond endurance, 
was mainly to be attributed to the patience and 
forbearance which, despite all its other grave defects, 
distinguished that Minister’s administration. 

Me are now brought down to the date of the Salar 
Jang’s' reforms in this direction. In Marathwarf 
money payments under agreements called Icaids were 
instituted, and care was iahen to see that the Icauls 
were fair and that no exactions beyond them were , 
demanded. In Telingana, the introduction of universal 
cash payments was more difficult, as the people were 
not accustomed to them, but even there they became the 
rule. Further, the preparation of the necessaiy papers, 
the classification of soils, the appraisement of field areas, 
the general statistics as to population, houses, imple- 
ments, and cattle, and the records of changes in assess- 
ment began to be made in a manner that reflected 
credit on the Minister’s arrangements. All this was 
chbeied, too, without interfering with ancient rural 
rights, and the . deshmvHis, (h'HipaniJ^as, minicwcirs^ 
pa{('k, and pnftcdns did not find themselves disestab- 
lished. One of the effects of these improvements was 
that the land revenue — i.c., as regards the public 
freasury receipts — increased 20 per cent, in the five 
ycar.s p<rcceding 1807 ! 

'J’hc next most important item of revenue consisted of 
customs (pair) and octroi dues {hariiyf/iri). In 1802 
the Xix.am concluded a treaty with the Jlritish (Jovern- 
meni, which should have jdaced these matters on a 
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" 00(1 lnM< It pro\l<l**‘l lint intcnnl InnHit (laltc< 
vliould l>o nboli*.1io«l, nn«l tli it (he import ,md export 
does j^liouM be Hxed nt *» iH’rrcnl, ml irhrnt Up to 
lu)\\c\(r, t1joe\»l of lrnn*.Jt oxj'^ted to lt^ 

full rxlrnt, b'r tliis p'rmcious tnx wos nnmtniiKtl h\ 
fahl(l(*r*, jnprnnr^t of re\tnuc, 

nnd nil who won* imlt jKMidi’nt onoii*;li to impoco it. 
lint in con<<’qncncc of tlio iir^ont nprc'cnlntionH 
of Sir G. Ynl*\ the Sihr J.tu" mcaotUd, with llie 
^conlnl nppnwnlnf the Nirlm. in nboli'^lnn" llinn In 
l‘*GI further ^lop'i wire tnl,tn to prnjicrly c.irr\ out the 
troiU of (tram ^.a’t allowed fn e importation, 

and exportation on a dtila of (I'lhtnnm'* ptrlmllock- 
load, and the 3 jKr cent duly on nil other nrtichs 
was *.trictly enforerd h) mem** of puhli*'htd ^chcdulcs 
Jto"ulnr front It r cu*itorndKiu*:n were estnldidied, a 
jtrojier octroi cordon invtitutcd round IlNdenibul, 
Aiiraii^Und, and other places fsuhjccl to this special 
tax, and arran^intnts made h\ which no article \.as 
taxed lwi'*c* o\cr — ir, both .at the custoindiuuse and 
the octroi |)Ost. 

Incise (^ndldn) w.as aKo an imporl.mt •■ource of 
rcatinic It was raised on liquor, obtained frtjm the 
palm (todd) or Ah//) and the ttn/tn! tree, and on drills 
produced from ojmim, /^rntjd (hetujO, and bhang. As n 
rule, the excise of each district w.is firmed out to the 
Iiifjhcst hulder {ijdnmUr) under certain refill, Uions, 
much .IS in Untish Indii — .i f} stem that seems to he 
well Fuitod to the countr}. 

Other sources of income were dnhpaCt, or loc.al funds, 
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2 )i'sJikasJi, or tribute from local Eajas, mint dues,. 
■)}a::drdnds, or succession fees paid b}* chiefs, stamps, 
and a curious profit on exchange. This last arose from 
the old S3'stem of multiple coinage, above explained. 
Thus in H}'derabad Cit}" all salaries were calculated in 
sup'ir rupees, and paid in Iidilslldca rupees, the difler* 
ence being 1 0 per cent to the profit of the Govern- 
ment. The lyots, too, were originally assessed in 
svffiir, but eventually, in lidl'isilclia rupees. A portion, 
however, still paid their assessments in a coin superior^ 
to the sv^ur, though inferior to the Iidlisikhi 
riniee ; the difierence between this and the s?{yur con- 
stituted a profit to Government. The exchange 
revenue which had thus arisen was nearlj’' as large as 
that from excise ! 

The above might be well conceived to be a goodly 
show of reforms for one minister to have accomjdished 
in so short a space as fourteen j’ears ; but the Siihir 
Jang’s activity b}' no means rested here. 

A public works department was hardly likel}^ to 
bo created b}' such a Government as that of the 
jShV.am’s, and nothing of the kind did in fact exist; 
but a beginning was made by the Salar Jang by 
the systematic employment of European and Eurasian 
engineers in the repair of the artificial reservoirs, or 
“ tanks,” which were of such paramount importance to 
agriculture in the Eeccan, and these local officers were 
s\ipplcmenled afterwards by the appointment of a sort 
of ('hief engineer and public works secrctaiy at licad- 
qnnrfer.*:. In Telingana the stnbilit}' of the land 
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]\Iinisf;er took a "reat interest in the welfare of these 
institutions, and in the year just mentioned appointed 
an official visitor. 

Lastly, the Deccan, being a hilly countiy, contained 
forests, wliich, though not of any great size, were 
numerous and worth preserving, and accordingly, in 
18G7, the Minister laid the foundation of a regular 
forest department, which promised well, if proj^erly 
managed in tlie future. 

Such is briefly the stoiy of tlie wonderful improve- 
ments effected b}'" the Siilar Jang during the first 
fourteen 3 "ears of his administration. He lived to 
continue his good work for sixteen years longer, but 
it was during these earlier years that he met Avith his 
chief external difficulties. It must be remembered that 
the above is a tale of reforms carried out, not b}' an able 
man with the help and approval of his compeers and 
superiors, but in the face of persistent opposition, offered 
1)}' jealous and powerful personal enemies, and of the 
most vexatious and senseless interference on the ])art of 
his sovereign. How trying his position Avas during the 
lifetime of Hizam Afzalu’ddaula cveiy page of the 
diaiy abundantl}’ shoAvs. He passed his life, indeed, 
in the cold shadoAV of the indiscriininating disapproA'al 
of a master to Avhom he looked for applause almost by 
hereditaiy instinct. 

Idle reader Avill doubtless be interested to knoAV 
Avhat manner of man he Avas that did so much. On 
the '2(\ih May, ISod, his uncle, the Surajii’Wrnlk, 
died in office as Minister, and on the fflst he Avas 
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appoinlcil to succeed him h}* the Ihongli only 

h\onty*fi\c jc.iis of ngc: and tins is how he lurnsclf 
described the circiimstanccs in u ]>ri\ato letter, dated 
the Jnd of June, to ^Ir. Di^ditori, the bniikcr aliendy 
mentioned, then li\in^ in ]higl.md. “On ^[onday 
c\cnin^, HOlh Jlay, 1 nas unexpectedly ordered by 
3 Iis Iliulnic-'S to attend tlic dariur next day, and to 
hrinjj two mrjnchiH [turban ornaments], and also to 
write to the Resident, and ask him to attend at the 
same time, and, without an} solicitation on my pirt or 
my "nmdmother’s, Ills Highness was pleased to confer 
the oflicc of Iliwaii on me at the darttir the day belorc 
jestenlay.® o • • x should ha\c been quite 

content to remain in unmolested jiossession of my 
uncle’s were it possible, without the earoi. which 

such an oflicc would impose upon me, cspLcially m the 
present critical state of aflairs here; but 1 w*i.s ad\iscd 
b}' my friends, I^uropean and natne, and with too 
much appearance of truth to reject the ad\ice, that if I 
declined the office mj self and fainilj would be utteily 
ruined.® o o x shall, nc^ ertliclcss, do my best, 
with God’s help, to rcstoie some order in the allairs of 
this country, and oiidc.ivour to extricate the Government 
Irom its embarrassments.” ITow’ noblj the } 01111" 
^linistcr redeemed tins jiromisc is a matter of general 
history. "Writing of him, the compiler of the diaij to 
which these pages .11 e an intioduction, s.jjs m his 
Men and Hicnis 0/ Tunc in India — “He Jiad been 
from liis earliest }cars educated under European supei- 
vision, and trained especially for lus high office. He 
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was therefore qualified in an unprecedented degree for 
his public and official duties, which he discharged with 
an unwearying assiduit}", an integrity, and an efficiency 
hitherto unknown in the Deccan. He was a gentleman 
ill the highest sense of the term, the quality of his mind 
being indicated by his discreet manner and refined 
aspect.^- I regarded him (when Eesident at 

Hyderabad) more than any other native of India I had 
ever met. Yet he was kept b^’’ the Kizam in a state of 
tliraklom, and was almost a prisoner in his own house, 
unable to move beyond the outer gates of his court- 
yard without his master’s permission. If he wished 
to give a social entertainment in his summer-house out- 
side the city, or attend a parade of British troops, or 
have an interview with the Eesident, he must ask leave, 
not as a mere formality, but us a request that might 
be refused, or which would be grudgingly granted. 
1 had much business with him, and its transaction was 
difiicult, because to have seen him often would have 
renewed the Nizam’s jealousy, and to have sent him 
pajiers in despatch-boxes would have been open to the 
same objection. He did not seem to regard this in the 
light of a personal grievance, as he shared the reverence 
which his countrymen felt for their master. He was 
seldom admitted to the Kizam’s presence, and when he 
was he used to be almost pale from agitation. He must 
have been quite hopeless of conciliating his master, yet 
he was perfectl}’ loyal, and would have undergone any 
labour ior (lie welfare of his liege." ^ He had 
never, up to ISO?, .‘:e.'n ar.}- place but Hyderabad, and 
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M< Wini; cnnfiiif**! to ono «|>ot \\a<? di-s i(l\antn:»cou«; to 
Inm a< an adniinlstralor. liidocd, considfrini' liow 
rc’^trirtcd WAS hts actml I wa*? surprised (ofind 

tint lie Ind «o imicl» libcrahty and comprclif nsi\enc<sof 
\lnv. Hill no a Imiiustration in Indn can pntvjicr 
unlc«*s it he inspected by it-* chief from time to time, 
licnee the pnhhc interest detn inded lint he >hould 
nnhe tours throui:li the counlr\, see his odicors attlieir 
worl>, ohnne the ncctls for works of improvement, and 
hear the {grievances of the people. The XirJm would 
never allow* this, unless monl pre«<iiro were applied to 
him hy the llritish Government . even then he would 
only V ield .iflera lei){'iheijcd,and perhaps an cmlutfcrcd, 
nrpimcnl « • * Tiie Minister strove m.infully to 

nform every part of the ndministmtion, the land 
revenue, the dispensation of justice, the police, and 
;il>ove all tlie finances Without evincing forceful 
nicrpy of the hi{;hesl kind, he w.js full of activity and 
promptitude, and thonj^h his tempcr:inient was nervous 
and susceptihlo of agitation he was resolute, capable of 
matnfainiti"' self-command in tlan^er, and animated hy 
the spirit to bo expected in a man of bigli birlb. llis 
sensitive disposition, harassed bj* rnanj* (rials and 
tronhh s, would probably hue worn ont his lioilj , had it 
been feehle; but his frame, tliouijh not rohu«t, was 
w iry. As an administrator he w as certainly not superior, 
and hy many he would he thout{;ht hardly equal, to the 
two best Hindu Ministers of bis day — Dinkar Ibio of 
Gwalior, and J^^mlha^a Jtao of IJanida, — but as a man 
ofbusincs*, especially in fiuarco, be has not been sur- 
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passed by any native of India in tins centmy, and liis 
official assiduity and mastery of details left nothing to 
be desired. It vas difficult to discern whether he 
possessed original ability of the Oriental type, as his 
mind was much modified bj’- European influences, and 
he was an excellent imitator. Whatever improvement 
the British Government introduced he would sooner 
or later adopt, longo iniervallo, perhaps, but still with 
some efiect. Thus roads, caravanserais, medical schools, 
drains and causcwa3'S, besides many miscellaneous 
improvements, all had a share of his attention. He 
exercised his vast patronage well, appointing competent 
and respectable men to civil offices, and endeavouring 
to infuse an honest fldelity into the whole service of the 
State. That he fully succeeded in these cflbrts is more 
than can be affirmed, especially when it is remembered 
that the British Government itself cannot command 
entire success. At all events, British rulers have no 
great opposition to contend with, whereas he had man}- 
enemies, open and concealed, much hostile opinion, and 
a jealous master all arrayed against him. Upon a 
retrospect of the circumstances under which lie had to 
act, it seems wonderful that so much was accomplished 
by him.” Again, in the preface to the Deccan Drpori, 
ISOS, the same writer says, “As my official conne.xiou 
with SirSalar dang is about to terminate, I may declare 
my belief in the rectitude and integrity, as well as the 
perseverance and abilit}', with which his administration 
has been conducted, and my esteem for the firmness and 
virtue by which his character is distinguished.” 
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Muliammadan of the best Mughal blood, and born of a 
stock which had sent forth men of courage, capacity, 
and perseverance, he had never learnt even the rudi- 
ments of government, had received but slight educa- 
tion, and was not actually competent to conduct any 
important business. He had a tall massive figure, 
a handsome countenance, and the dark-blue eye, 
characteristic of his race. In his youth he had been 
trained to manly sports and pursuits, but had long led 
a secluded life in his palace and gardens, associating 
chiefly with humble dependents. His health was en- 
feebled and his constitution impaired by his own im- 
prudence ; and he was addicted to superstition, sootli- 
sa3'ers and astrologers having much power over his 
impressionable mind. If there v/as any idea in politics 
on which his thoughts fixed themselves, it was that 
whatever was novel must be evil, and that any .so- 
called reform which the British Besident might suggest 
.should be regarded with circumspection. He desired 
if possible to keep his people aloof from all European 
notions, social as well as political. Such notions might 
act on their minds, he would say, as a whirligig, and 
cause their fhoughls to spin round and round ! Eor all 
that he was loyal to the Briti.sh Government, which ho 
felt to be his sole support: onl}" ho wished that it 
would leave him to his own devices and never interfere, 
save to throw its a’gis over him if he were tlireatcned 
with insurrection, or to rescue him froin his financial 
dilliculties .<^hould they prove otherwise insurmountabhu 
He had some ])ower of luimorous sarcasm, and 
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tbou^li ordinarily iipatlictic, he had an * unbounded 
stomach/ and was quickly susceptible of anger. Such 
was the man that the Muhammadans of the Deccan 
venerated as the embodiment of authority. He must 
have been endued with generosity and other cognate 
qualities, in order to attract and retain the chivalrous 
aflection of his people.” His attitude towards the 
railway to his capital, then being proposed, was most 
characteristic. He regarded the project with an undefined 
horror as being likely to upset all orthodox notions. 
He said “ it would make the popular mind gyrate and 
swing backwards and forwards wdth a movement like 
that of children at a fair !” To the financial part of 
the scheme he gave not a moment’s thought, so insig- 
nificant did he regard it in comparison Avith the two 
cardinal evils of upsetting the minds of his subjects, 
and adding to British influence in his dominions. So 
much did he dread tlie British Government and dislike 
its civilization, that it w'as only because he felt it to be 
his one strong tower of refuge in extremity that he 
accepted its railway at last as a crowning evil. 

The influential authority at the back of the Minister 
in all l)is attempts to do good Avas the British Resident, 
and the mutual relation bstAveen Resident and Nizam 
in 18G7 — though events have since someAvhat altered it 
in favour of increasing the Resident’s poAver, — is best 
described in the Avords of the Resident himself. The 
position was necessarily undefined, and the Nizam Avas 
very tenacious of Avdiafc he held to be his prerogative. 
“During the early days of the political struggles of 
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the East India Company the Nizam was regarded in 
treaties as an all}', or an equal ; and though lie soon 
became its dependent, still the ibrin and style of equality 
was preserved. His obligation to govern his territories 
according to the advice of the Hesident was quite 
vague and slight ; nevertheless, in practice it had 
come into real existence. Eormally, he was not bound 
to seek tlie counsel of the Hesident, but he was so 
practically, because his predecessors had allowed the 
State to drift into violent disorder, from which extri- 
cation was impossible without British assistance. 
Nothing but British power, represented by armed 
force, prevented his State from being torn to pieces 
by fictions, and saved him from being a prisoner in his 
palace to his own guards. Thus, although the Hesident 
had not, cither in the wording of the treaties or the 
terms of his credentials any declared right of inter- 
lerencc, yet he was the Atlas on whose shoulders 
rested the government of the State. He had to inter- 
pose whenever actual disturbance threatened, when, 
indeed, his aid would probably be invoked ; otherwise, 
lie avoided as much as possible the semblance of intcr- 
ierence, and left the native Government to inamme for 
it^elf, witlK)ut being weakened by overmuch supervision, 
on the understanding always that it must keep the 
general oour.-<e of aliairs tolerably siraight.” 

in addition to his political duties tlic Hesident ad- 
ministered purely as a civil odleer the Hyderabad 
A'"'igned j)i>tricts of Berar, amounting in iiujmrfance 
ahno>t to a i’ruvincc of India. The only diderence 
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Leing that all ■surplus ie\eniie was handed o\ei to the 
IJizam’s treasur} , and a statement of its. fin ince periodi- 
call} submitted to him He also independent!} con- 
tiolled and managed the Hyderabad Contingent, the 
force hept up by the English under treaty to keep order 
in the Kizara’s dominions, as occasion might arise. It 
uillbeseen, therefore, that his political duties by no 
meins occupied all the Resident’s time, and though no 
reference to these cimI duties is made in the pages of 
his political diar} , it should be borne in mind that this 
heiyy demand upon his eneigies was never absent from 
liitn 

Ha\ mg thus described in outline the actual condition 
of the affairs to which the diary lefeis, it is necessary to 
explain as biiefl} as may be something of their previous, 
histoiy, especially as many references are made in the 
diary to the doings of previous Residents and ^Iinisteis 
and comments made thereon For the purposes of this 
volume it IS best to divide the History of the Nizam’s 
Deccin into thiee portions , concerning respectively the 
Rulers, the Ministers, and the British Residents 

The Rulers of the Deccan were, of course, oiiginally 
Hindus, hut no object would be gained now h} going 
mto tliUi part of the subject, and it will be sufficient 
to commence with the adv ent of the Muh immadans 
into Southern India In 1294, ’Alau’ddin, nephew of 
Jalalu ddin Eiroz Klulji, Emperor of Delhi, made an 
expedition into the Deccan directed against tlie Raja of 
Dcogiii, now called Daulatab id, near Auiangabad, which 
resulted 111 the temporaiy submission of the Hindu 

E 2 
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chief. In 130G the Eaja of Deogin rebelled, and an 
expedition against him under j\Ialik Kafur, tlie noto- 
rious eunuch and favourite of ’Alau’ddin Ivhilji, then 
Emperor, again succeeded in reducing him to siih- 
luission. In 1309, in another expedition, Malik Kafiir 
conquered the llaja of Wa ran gal. In 1310 he u'ent 
further south and reduced the Ballala Hajii of Dwarma 
Samudra in the neighbourhood of Seringapatam. In 
1312 the Eaja of Deogiri again rebelled, but was over- 
come by the redoubtable eunuch and put to death. 
Lastly, in 1318, after the death of Malik Kafiir, the 
titular llaja of Deogiri made a last effort to drive the 
iiluhammadans out of the Deccan, but failed and was 
executed. Thus in the days of ’Alau’ddin’s son, the 
Emperor Kutbu’ddin, the northern portion of the 
Deccan came under Musalman sway, and by 1325, 
vhen i\Iuhammad Tuglilak was on the throne of Delhi 
— tlie dynast}’ having by this time changed — IViirangal 
was captured, and the central and southern parts of tlie 
Deccan added to the IMuhammadan dominions. It may 
be as well to add, as an indication of the severity of the 
struggle between Hindu and jNEusahnan in these j)ar<s, 
that IMirangal was not finally reduced till J-121. IVc 
now come to the foundation of Vijayanagar on the banks 
<d‘ the 'fungbliadra, the last great Hindu >State of the 
.suutli, which aro.se in 1339 on the ruins of Wnrangal 
and Dwarma tianuulra, and which proved a thorn in the 
.side of the uhammadans for 2.50 years aiterwards. 

'file enormities of the Emjieror M nhammad 9'ughl;ik', 
his uielad attempts to transfer the inhahitant.s of Delhi 



lo 3\ml iJ n 111 , .mil till* rc\i»llMi llic rtccan I’roMncis, 
Iciilini; to tlio found itinn ol tlio jjreut irdunani ])}«»- 
u'-U in I'M 7, .ire iniUcr'. ol L;cMicr.il l^^tor\ This 
d^ni'.t}, fir*t n( KnHnrj;.i .ind siibsiqiantU .it Ihd.ir 
•(Alini id U» id ,\s tlu se kings tailed it) 1 isted noinui.i]!} till 
hut in reiliiy its temtoric*; li ul hi on .driMd) ‘Jplit 
ii|) and dixidcd hctwccn the h\e f.imons Sli iln d\ nasties 
-of the Dtcc.in Tlicso ^\crc the Inii’d Shahs of Ihchpur 
jii Htnir, llic 'Adil Slnllis of Jhjapnr, the Ni^am Shahs 
<if Ahni.idn ig-ir, tlic ICut.ih Shiihs of Golkond.i, and 
ihc Ihrid Shahs of Buliir itsdf 

The nc\t import int point for the present purpose m 
the Iiislor) ol the J)eccin was its recompiest h} the 
Alugh.d lanporor? of DlIIii, aftir n filfnl strits of wars 
begun b} Akbar .ind ended in l(Jb7 b) Auraiig7tb 
Alter the deitli of Aiimng7tb, howtter, as i-» well- 
known, tlic Mngh il empire began to rapidly disinteg- 
rate, and it was in the troublous tunes of tbc Lmperor 
Aluhimmad rarnikhsi^ar, Aurang7tb’s gre.it-grandson, 
tbit Mir K.mirirddm, better known b} his title of the 
dim Kahth Khan, was appointed Siibadar of the 
iXccan, with tlic title of the iS’iramu’l-Miilk in 1712 
The loundcr of the D^ni'.t) ot llie Ni/.im was a true 
SA\jid, ta* , Uo was of il descent from the Prophet 
Aluhaininad llis famil) Inl settled in Centi il Asia — 
whence his “Mughd” oiigin — and his gr.aiidf.ither, 
*Abid 3vuH Khun, who, under the title of the Chm 
Kalieh Khan, pitted a gieat part in Indn, ciinc o\cr 
from llukluir.i, of which town ho had been Kii/i, to the 
<^ourt of Lniperoi Slmlidabiiu in 1058. JAentually ho 
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•vvas killed at the siege of Golkonda in 1 GST, immediately 
after which the Emperor Aurangzeb fmal]}^ subdued tlie 
Deccan. His son was Hir Shahabu’ddm, who also as 
the Gluiziu’ddm Khan, and afterwards as theEiroz Jang, 
had a great share in the reduction of tlie Deccan, and 
in keeping in check tlie Marathas, by this time a dan- 
gerous power. He died in 1710 at Ahmadabad as 
Subadar of Gujarat. From such men as these was 
sprung the far more famous Mir Kamru’ddin, who lirst' 
as flic Chin Ivalich Khan, and afterwards as tlie 
Kizamu’l-Mulk, or shortly the Kiziiin, became a leading 
figure in the history of that time. 

From 1712, the jmar in wliich the Kizamu’]-i\riilk 
first received his great title and the Government of the 
Deccan, to 17il3, wdicn he received his title of the Asaf 
Jiih, the name by which he is now best known to the 
natives, and from which his dynasty is b}’’ them called 
the Asal'ia, he led a chequered life, into the details of 
which it is not necessary to enter. Suffice it to say that 
after the latter 3 -car he became practicall}’- an indepen- 
dent ruler. Tlie re.st of his long life, till his death in 
17‘IS at the age of scvent 3 '-nine, Avas taken up mainl}' 
in settling his kingdom and in wars with the klarathas, 
fought with var 3 'ing success on both sides. He was also 
engaged in a rebellion with his son Hir Ahmad Khan, 
the Kasir.lang, and had a hand in the affiiirs connected 
with the incursions of the notorious Kadir Shah into 
Korthi rn India, which took place at this time. 

Fur the ne.\t fourteen A'l'ars the histor}- of the D.ikhatn 
I)\ ria‘-iv a.ssumcs the usual Griental comple.xion, and 
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Yvoaio once more cilled upon to hear a story of assassin- 
ation, murder, and usuipation Tho Nasir Jang, tint 
one of the si\ sons of the Ni7amu MNIulk who has been 
already mentioned, succeeded him, and his short leign 
ol two years is chiefly interesting from the fact that we 
now first hear of the I’rench, w ho backed up a nephew 
of his in rebellion against liitn. In the end a peace 
was being patched up between the opponents, when the 
celebrated Duplei'^ attacked the ISizam’s camp. iNIean- 
while the Nizam himself was shot dead by the Naw ab 
of Karniil, a supportei of the I’lench, and i)uplei\ took 
the opportunity to proclaim tlie nephew, the Muzatfir 
Jang, Nizam ol the Deccin 

French influence now became piramount in the 
Deccan, but Dupleix’s piotdgCj the jMuzalfar Jang, did 
not last long, being killed within a month of his 
accession in an afiray laiscd by the Nawab ol ICadapa, 
through whose teiiitories he was marching en route to 
his cipital Irom Pondicherri’’ However, on Ins death 
the French under M. Bussy raised another son of the 
Nizamu’l Hulk, tho Salabat Jang, to the tin one This 
reign lasted till 17G2, and throughout the whole of it 
French influence at Hyderabad lemained unabated, 
though in 1755 the English began to put in an ap- 
pearance and to ha\e a share in the direction of Deccan 
politics 

In 17G2 a third son of the Nizamu’l-Mulk deposed 
the Salabat Jang and commenced a long and iini ortant 
reign, being known to Iiistory as the great Nizam ^AIi. 
In this leign there occuiied the usual give and take wais 
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between the jS'iznm and tlie jMarathas, but the struggles 
between the French and the English form the point of 
interest at 2 ^i’esent. The cession of the Northern 
Circars of tlie Madras Presidency to the British in 
1705, which were claimed b}' the Nizam as of his 
territorv, and the disturbances created all over Southern 
India by the notorious Haidar ’All in 1779, and by his 
ccpially notorious son, Tipii Stihib in 1780, led first to 
the mission of Mr. Holland to Hyderabad, and then to 
the ap])uintment of a British Kesident at the Nizam’s 
Court. IMcanwhile French influence waxed and waned 
under the rcdoutable commander j\l. Ea 3 miond, in whose 
train were both Perron and Bajiliste, names famous 
among the European adventurers of that da}'. Bay- 
niond died in 179S, and soon afterwards, under the 
influence of tlic English, his forces were disarmed and 
di.^^banded in quite a dramatic manner, and with this 
event ended the French ascendancy at Hyderabad. 
I'hc actual di.'^armament was carried out by the “ Sub- 
sidiary Force,” troojis first raised by the English under 
a treaty in 1705 to sujiport the Nizam’s Government, 
and at that time held in much esteem. Not Ioiilt after- 
wards the war between the EnMi.sh and the ?tlariithas 
broke out, which led to the battle of Assaye in 1800, 
and in the same year the Nizam ’AH died, leaving 
British inllueuce established once and for all in his 
dominions. In this reign, too, one of the Nizam’s sons, 
’AH Jah, rebelled, but after a time he was overcome and 
poisoned himself. 

Nizam 'AH was succeeded bv liis son Nizam 
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Sik.iiulir Jail, wlio rci'^ncd (ill 1*^20, in an unc\ent- 
lul nnnncr. Ills term of power is cliiell} rcni irkablo 
lor tlio initliimlioiis of Kaj'i Malnpit Kam against 
the llnlish rule, towards which on the whole he took 
up a h>}al and honourahh’ position , and for tlio \igorous 
clForts of the Krsnltnt, Sir CJiirJcs Mcledfe, to counter- 
act the evil inlliKnce of lla]a Clundu T/U, tlio Mrtinl 
Munster during the list ten jcir^of thn reign It 
was at this time that tlio Xi? mi’s Go\ eminent beg m 
to drift into those terrible fininciil and admin i!»lrati\c 
trouble*; soo^cn referred to abo\e 

1 he next NiAitn was Xasiru’dd uila, who also ruled for 
a long w bile. 1 1 is reign w as in irked in 1 S 10 h} a serious 
AVahhahi conspinic) aimed at the o\crthrow ofthcKng- 
lish, which wa^ c\en( ill} tnted to tlicMubinru’dd lula, 
the Xirshu’s nncl^* , m lb 17 h} great sectarnn riots in 
II}denibad hetween the Sum and Slii’a ^Iiihainimdans, 
in which the fonner in mil} triumphed, in lbo3 by 
the assignment ol Jkrar to the Imglisli , and b} the 
appointment liter on of the Salar Jang as iJmister 
In the carl} pirt of it the Ministr} of Ihija Chaiulu 
Liland all its attend int e\ils continued till his resig- 
nation in ISfl, and after (Iiat till 1S5J tlic adminis- 
tration of the countr} was for ^a^loub rcisoiis in a state 
of the greatest confusion rerson illy the Nnsiru’dchuila 
seems to h i\e been an upright and tolerant man 

He died in 1S57, and his successor was Af/alii’- 
ddaula, tin Kizam on tlie throne when the diary was 
wnttcn,and about whom so much has been already said 
Uhc chict c\cnt of his reign prctious to 1807 was the 
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mtiHnv, dnrin 2 : as is ’vvell known, he and liis 

Government remained loyal to the English. He died 
in 1509, and was succeeded by his infant son the. 
reigning Hizam, Malibiib ’All Khan, during whose 
long minority the Salar Jang continued to work so 
well, till his sudden death from cholera in 1SS3. 

Turning to the Ministers, the early ones may be 
passed over till we reacli -d-e great Dlwan of the 
Kizam ’Ali, Ghulam Sayyid Khan, generally known by 
liis titles of ’Azimu’l-Umara and ’Arastii Jab. This 
^Minister personally helped the English in their ope- 
rations against Tipii Sahib in 1791, and in 1795 he 
went in captivity for two 3 ’ears to Poona, after the 
disastrous battle of Khardla in one 0 !’ the many wars be- 
tween the Nizams and the Marathas, as a hostage. While 
there he aided Eaji Kao in obtaining the throne of 
the Push was of Poona, who out of gratitude restored 
to the Xiziim the territories lost after Khardla. It 
was also greatly owing to his firm support of the 
Engli-sli tliat the French were fmall}'’ driven out of 
Hyderabad. He died in ISO-l, not long after his 
master the Nizam ’All. 


His successor in ofiiec was Sayyid Abu’l-Kasim, the 
IMir Alam, wlio in 175(5 liad represented the Nizam’s 
CJovcrnment at Calcutta, and had acted as ]\Iiiiisler 
Irom 1795 to 1797, while the ’Azimu’I-lJmara was 
absent at Poona. Petween 1791 and 1799 he much 
aided the English against ’fipu Sahib, and was ])resi.*nt 
at the talcing of tjering.ip.itam. Gn his return to Il^ahu'- 
abad, lanyever, lie fell into disgrace at Court till he 
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succcc<le<l tlic ’Azunu’l.Uiniin'i ns Minister, lioldin*' Unit 
oflicc till Ins dentil in ISOS. His grout public work 
was the well-known lake near Ilyder.ibiul, named alter 
luni,and constructed out of bis share of the prize money 
after Seringaiutam. 

• He was succeeded by the Muniru’bMulk, bis son- 
in-law, but 1)0 was pniclicully a cipher, the real 
authority resting with liis deputy Iluju Cbandu Lul, 
the IVsbkar, who, after bis dcatli in became 

Minister in name as well as in fact. This odicial 
rose to bis high position In- degrees from one of no 
importance. As regards iiis work and Ibe results of 
it, wbicb were deplorable enough, .as I bo diary shows, 
various and conflicting opinions have been held, and 
perhaps tl>c ga*at evils that grow up and nourished 
during his long tenure of oflicc may, after all, be put 
down chiefly to inherent weakness of chanicter and 
want of inor.il counige. He resigned in IS bi, when 77 
3 'cars of .age, and for the next ten years there was much 
confusion of Government, there being seven changes in 
the Ministerial oflicc within that period. Among the 
Ministers of the time were the Shamsu'l-Umani and the 
Suraju'J-MuIk, tlic latter of whom only need he noticed 
now. Jl/s two tenures of office, covering /bar j'cars 
between tliom, were mainly taken up in fighting as 
best he might against the overwhelming financial 
difliculties alluded to above. In IS53 he died, and w.as 
succeeded by bis ncplicw, the gre.at Mfr Tiinib *AH, 
known to the Englisli as Ilis Excellency Sir Salar Jang, 
G.C.S.I., H.C.L., to the native ofiicial world of Hyder- 
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abad a? tlic !Mu1ditnru’l-Mulk, and to the local public 
at large as the Xasvab Sahib par excellence. 

It is only necessary here to say a word as to his 
famil}', and as to one point in his history previous to 
lbG7. lie was descended from a famil}' which had held 
various important Court and militaiy apjiointments, first 
under the ’Adil SlKihi kings of Eijaj)iir, then under the 
Delhi Emperors, and lastly under the Niztims. Of 
these, Safdar Khan, after man}" services, received the 
title of Muniru’l-Mulk from the first Nizam, and died 
ill 177o. llis third son ’Ah Zarnau Haidar Yar Khan 
was the Muniru’l-lMulk, who married both the daughters 
of the i\Iir ’Alam, and succeeded his father-in-law as 
^Minister. Ey his second wife he had issue, among 
others, two sons, Muhammad ’Ah Khan, the Salar Jang, 
and Ghulam ’All Khan, the Suraju’l-Mulk. The latter 
became IMinister, as we have seen, and the great Salar 
Jang was the sm of the former. Tiie present i\rinister 
at Jlyderahad, IMirLayak ’Ah Khan, the Salar Jang, is 
h\ s son again ; so that, in his case, his fiillier, great-uncle, 
groat-gr.imllatlier, :ind greai-grcal-grandfather liavc all 
been Ministers. 

In 1 Just before the diary commenced, (here had 
)>een an oprui split between the Xiziim and his ^Minister, 
which <)C''urred in (his wise. Communications bet ween 
them were ofiiciallv made through ?y//v7.v or agents, and 
while senu' negocialions regarding the mutual e.xtra- 
dition "1 certmn criminals were being cairied on betwi’cn 
thf Xi'/:im am! the Hritish GovernmenI, the former began 
f" .^Icu- d.sjilea-ui'e .'igaiu't the Salar dang. At thi.s 



hUts^iuctuu 6f 

jiiucturo (he ohl vntU cIkmI, uhI (lu* 2Cir un tjipojiitcd 
one Li'^hhir .lani;, \ nun of J noun hn 1 clurnUr nnl 
in ixowed cnenu of the Mnn-'tcr, to be vdti TIio 
S il ir d in^ n itunllx •‘Ont in Iun ixNi^intmn nnl llieii 
occurrttl .1 »;en(’nl divturbincc of the politic il peico 
Sir fnor^e Yule, the Kesnluil itur^^licilh ])r(U sted 
Tunnel the ncci ]it nice of the rc-ifjintion nid nulurid 
the Aiinr K ibir tomttrfirc on the Mini^tirs behilf 
Til the end, llie Xinm n is ])iuficd, Ijisbh'ir Innj; 
disim'-'^ed mid the Minister restored to fuour, hut the 
ciruiinst niro ilmxs seined li rinklt in the Xirain*s 
mind, rnd it nccounts for a jxood dt i) of tin. fetlint' of 
insecurity cxinctd b\ tlio Ministtr llirnu^liout the 
di irx . 

'Jurnnif^ to llic IJritish Ilesnlenex ne (ind tint the 
post of Ibstdent it ]I\dcrilud ini-e out of the nussiun 
of Mr lIolHiid in 177*) rt^nrdin^ tlie idininistntion 
of G uitur to the south of tlic jirtscnt territories of tlic 
Xizam, mid it wiis willi the nffiirs of this distrut tint 
the next two IJcsulcnls, Mr Gruit and Mr Johnson, 
xure thiefl) conctrned , hut the in itttr was not settled 
till the tunc of Sir John Kuiniw ly, 17^^ 17*)J 

A\ L 1 ow come to the Ministry oj tlu 'A/nnu 1 Uimra, 
’Arnstu Tuh, md during liis lime the Itcsidcnts were 
the two Kiikpitrids M ijor Willuin from 1701 to 
1707, nnl Colond Aclnlles, ins Iirutlier, onw irdsto l''0d 
It was during the inLumhenc> of the litter tint the 
liosiduicy w Is built at Cli idirgh it lit lurthcrm luicd 
a Mulnmm ul in girl, wl»ose title was the Milira’iin ss i 
iml for whom w is hmlt the wcllkiown lling ^Milnl 
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near the Eesidency. Up to this date, too, the Kizams 
had kept up an envoy at Calcutta, hut the post was 
abolished, and Colonel Kirkpatrick was the first Eesident 
who represented both Governments. 

His successor was Captain S 3 *denhain, 1S05-1S10, who 
supported the ]\Iir ’Alain generally in his policy, but he 
seems to have mixed himself up too much with local 
affairs, and this led to his censure and resignation, — a fate 
that had previously befallen Messrs. Grant and Johnson. 
Then came Sir Henry Eussell, IS 10- 1820, the friend 
and supporter of Chandu Lai, in whom lie could never 
sec any serious fiiiilt. He, too, formed an alliance with 
a ^Muhammadan lady. 

The next llesident was the great Sir Charles (Lord) 
[Metcalfe, 1S20-1S25, whose energetic remonstrances 
against the evils of the day, and right and useful, though 
locallv unpopular, attempts at reform are matters of 
general history. The other ilesidents during the troubles, 
which grew more and more aggravated until the ap- 
pointment of the Salar Jang as [Minister, were [Mr. 
[Martin ls2o-lS30, Colonel Stewart 1S30-1S3S, General 
.Traser 1 838-1 S53, and Colonel Low 1853. Of these. 
General ITaser was the most outspoken in his censure 
of the terrible misgovernment that afilictod the State. 
Aft'*!- this, the npjiointmeiit of [Mr. Ihislih}’, 1853- 
H.5(5, Colonel Havidson. 18.5(5-1802, in whose time the 
[Mutiny had to be fa^vd, and Sir George Yule, 1802- 
HOT, brings us down to the lime of the author jif the 
di iry. 


It i< worth mentioning here (hat 


the earlier Ite.sid.-nts 
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nrc locnlly Inown hy the titles conferred on tliom 

liv ihc NirJtns of their dny. Thus f?jr John Kcnn.iway 
is Diliunr Jnnp’, CoK Kirkpatrick is IIaslnn.it Jan^, 
f^ir Henry Ilu«<ell i** Pihit Jani,', and 4Sir Cliarlcs 
Metcalfe, MuntariniuMthul.i. 

Throughout the diary uill he found mention tune 
after time of llie f.nnily of the Amir Kabir, 
Sham*'u’I-l’man!. The Amir Kahir, the cliief noble of 
the KirJm’s Deccan, is llie representative of Sliekli 
Tarid Shakarpanj, nho fioundicd 1I7J lifiJ, and 
lies buried at the famous shrine of IMkpatan, in the 
Panjih, and who Ins left behind him one of the best 
known names in all In Inn ha'^iology — a name, in fact, 
that is still dady on the lips of rich and poor, Hindu 
and Musnlman alike, throughout all Hindustan Tlie 
earlier de*-ccmlanls of this great siint attained to lin^h 
posts under the Muulvvl I'luperors of Delhi , but ibo 
foiliines of the Hyderabad noble’s family u*crc fouiukd 
by Shokb Abu’bkbair Kh.in, tlie friend and follower 
of the first Ki/tm, aUo died in ITo-, in the lime of 
3Si/aui Salahat Jan:;, ns a great noble of the State, Ilis 
5011, Abu'l-f.ittch Kliiin, won the entire confidence of 
^izani ’All, and became Ibe first Sbamsu'l-Uniani. It 
was to this noble that in 1777 the command of the 
Body Guard and the Bagali which really made 

the family what it now is, w*cre granted. He died in 
17S0, and was succeeded by his son, iMuhamuiad 
rakhru'ddm Khan, who married into the ro}aI house, 
and added Amir Kabir to the family titles. Hi*, bent 
was scientific, and his attainments in tliis direction \cry 
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considerable, and liis work of mucli use to his con- 
temporaries in tlie East. He is described in Men and 
J-A'cnis of My Time in India as having’ “ the most 
picturesque and interesting aspect I ever saw in an}' 
native of India — the features being manly tliough 
delicate, their expression c-alin yet vigorous.” His 
successor in 1S53 was Muhammad IhifTu’ddin Khan, 
the Amir Kabir, Shamsu’l-Umara, of the diary, who 
died in 1 S 77 . Hi.s brother, Piashidu’ddin Khan, the 
Vikaru’l-Umara of the diaiy, succeeded him, and lived 
till IS'il, when the family honours fell upon his son, 
Khur.slied Jah, who is the present Amir Kabir, and who 
is frequently mentioned in the pages that succeed. 

The following description, given elsewhere by the 
author of the diary, of j\Iuhammad Rafi’u’ddin Khiin, 
the Amir K;ibir, Shainsu’l-Umara, of whom wo shall hear 
much presently, is worthy of reproduction here. “ I’lio 
Amir Kabir was a high-born kluhammadan of the old 
scliool, refined, dignified, and judicious, though some- 
what enfeebled by age. His face and aspect would 
have made a fine subject for the jiortrait painter. His 
inner thoughts probably clung to the old ways, and he 
never lent himself to promote reforms ; still he realized 
the ])rogrcss that, was going on in the outer world, and 
desired tliai the isizam'.s Government should march 
with tlui age, and maintain good relations with the 
lhiti''h. He was so ])laccd that he wanted nothing’ 
for hims'df or his friends, and felt no ji’alousy of the 
.Mini.-tcr or anyone elsf*. He thus acquired the 
p ‘'itioti of (amsulling-physician to the .State, ’’rhough 
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firinnc*?*^ and cotjrage, he loved tranquillity, 
and seemed to regard violence and lawIcNsnc«s a*> 
C<«enliall3' vulgar llis opinion had much nei^ht with 
the Xi/Jm ; indeed ho was at that tunc the onl^ 
man who had ain* influence o\cr I IK Highness for 
good ” 

"With this quotation lnu^t conclude tins necesxanly, 
hut perhaps not unduly, long introduction. It is 
hoped, howcicr, that the reader will now find himself 
in po'^scssion of all tlic facts and c\planalions requisite 
to the read}* comprehension of the pages of the diar}, 
though the entries m it naturally co\cr an infinitude 
of topics. 
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I arrived at ’Tdgal, where I was met by Kasim Tar 
Jang Bahadur, the Ta’luhdar of the old Dhaniseo Dis- 
trict. He gave me a letter of introduction from Sir G-. 
Yule, and said that he had the chief civil command in 
the di.strict ; that there were some fourteen other such 
districts into which the Kizam’s Deccan** was divided; 
and that there were ia'hdcddrs of two or more grades. 
His manner was that of an educated native gentleman. 

I then proceeded to Kaldriig, where I stayed the 
night, and there met the subordinate native officials of 
the ])lncc, who appeared to be respectable men enough 
of the ordinary stamp. I also mot there a European 
official, formerly in the Bailway service, who described 
himself as employed in looking after district roads. He 
said that the ^linister intended to cmj^loy him in 
making a Bevenne Survey of the Dharaseo (now Kald- 
riig) District after the method adopted in the Bombay 
Presidency. I do\ibtcd, however, whether any such 
intcnlion had been really entertained. 

Mond.w, AprU S/lt . — Early in the morning I pro- 
ceeded on my journc}', and shortly after leaving Kal- 
driig entered into the Pagah ’dnba of the Amir Kabir, 
or Siuimsu'I-lJmara. T was escorted by 6 y//:yA.s in bright 
green uniform, well mounted and appointed. I noticed 
tliat tliere were frequent police posts along the road 
kept up by tlie Amir Kabir, and as T ])asscd over it the 



men ^^c^o nil “attention ” at tlicir posts If they ^\crc 
ahcop ‘50, the road must ln\c been \cry ;\ell protected , 
but of course, that nas another qiKstion * 

rurthcr on I met the Jagirditr ofKal}am mounted 
on an cloph mt, iml after tint, uliile stopping to change 
horses I had a conicr-ation nith a d'shmdh and dish- 
pnnd^a, TliC} vml tint the} enjo\cd fixed allouances 
in land and cash from the Niruin’s Goiernnicnt, and 
declared thcmscKcs sitisfied x\itli their muntcnancc 
The} had in return to beep up some sm ill cstiblish- 
ments and to loob after dcfiulting r}ots. 

I thus reached Ilonimab'ul, wliere T \\a'> met h} the 
ilu’tamidu’ddaula, deputed b} tlic ^CiVani to meet me 
He aho brought an introduction from Sir G Yule, 
and bcemcd to be a tokribl} educated man He 
had been for a short time in llngl ind, but h id not 
Icirnt much of European things, lie began to ask me 
about the improxcments caincd out at Nagpur, and 
then d propos to notliing particular enquired whethei 
an} s}«tem of xaccination had been intioductd I an- 
saered, “Yes, uithin a limited tract of countr} '* He 
tlicrciipon rein irked tint the people m the Nizim's 
Deccan uould not consent to measures of this kind 
AVh} he made that remark seemed strange at the 
moment, espcciill} as the Nirimk Goxernment had 
rather distinguished itself in medical reform. I took 
it to mean, under correction, that ho deprecated my 
attempting to urge impro\ cments of this kind 

Lc uing Hominabad I re iclicd Sadashcopet about ten 
o’clock at ingbt, and uas obliged to halt there by reason 
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of a bad storm of tliunder and rain. As I entered tlie 
place the lightning lit np long strings of carts and 
merchandise stopping in the encamping ground. 

Tuesday, April — Early in the morning I resumed 
my journey towards Hyderabad, meeting nobody of 
consequence on the road. I found all the tanks filled 
b}' the heavy rain, and heard that this would be a 
great boon for the cattle, which had suffered much 
owing to the murrains caused by drought in previous 
years. 

As T entered the cit}' from the west, the aspect of 
the place was very fine. The ground on all sides was 
strewn with masses of granite, while in the hollow 
fronting me lay the city and groves of Hyderabad. 
On my left front was the Hussain Sagar Lake and the 
heights of Trimalgiri crowned witli the new Earracks. 

I reached the Besidency at noon, and had a conver- 
sation with Sir G. Yule. He told mo about the 
recent dispute between the Hizam and his IMinistor the 
Salar Jang. The rupture had been coming on for some 
time, but was brought out b}- the Hizaiu’s attempting 
to force on the Salar Jang a man named the Jjashkar 
.Tang in a confidential capacity ; tlie Lashkar Jang 
being an enemy of the Salar Jang and a bad man allo- 
gethcr. But now the breach was healed for the jireseut, 
and the Lashkr.r Jang had been put info fhe back- 
ground. 

s; 

T (lieu asked: 'MVhut should ])a done if the Salar 

H y<!(«r.;brul f.hnuh! h.* IIiuflrinUKui, tiuj City of tho 

:: (Ilnitl.Mri, of 'Ali, tlu‘ bon-in-lrtu' of Muhrinunad. 
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kept SGcrei for fear of jealous}’ arising between Bis* 
Higliness and his brother. Since then, however, a son, 
still, of course, an infant, had been horn to the Nizam, 
and if anything now happened to him, the education of 
the boy should be entrusted to the Amir Kabir, the Salar 
Jang being kept on as Minister. 

Sir G. Yule went on to sa}’ that it Avas of great con- 
.sequence to prevent any interregnum on the demise of 
a Nizam, as otherwise intrigues would arise, and that 
in any such emergency I must be prepared with prompt 
decision. 


" The Nizam,” he said, “ is superstitious and sur- 
rounded with fakirs, and recently a new fakir has 
arrived from ^ladras and is in much favour.” ]3ut he 
was of o])inion that the Besiclent should quietly and 
cautiously take opportunities of himself talking to the 
Nizam about tilings in general. Tie said, too, that the 
Nizam, however much he might dread the English 
nationally and collectively, had no objection to us in- 
dividualh’, and seemed to think us personally harmless 
and straightforward. It was more our Government and 
our ])olicy that he feared. Consequently, he had no 
objection to our going about the interior of his country. 


and did not seem to be afraid of our sjiying about the 
villages. “ M’hc other day even,” said .Sir George, “ the 
Superintending-Surgeon (Dr. iJalfour) was allowed un- 
molested to smell about the city of Hyderabad itself, 
and look into tlie drains, J’his was thought an 

lnnr>cont jmrsuit if the Sujierintending-Surgcon liliofl 
it : ” 
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1 n1<o n5lc<l Sir Ocoj^c about labin^ ofi' hboc*. in tlio 
NirJm’s iircH’Hcc ; ami be snid tbal the ctj*ito!u, fo lonj^ 
c*tablis!ic(b ronbl not ^^tlI be brolen tbrouj'b by any 
imiiiitlun! nosident without Mipport from (he (loverii- 
ment of Imlii, ami lint be had undopstood that the 
Oo^orninfiit did not wiOi to interfere re^irdinj; this 
point, 

Wl iiM SI) ItlM, — Inrly in the morning a 
d< pntation enme from the Nir,im Inni'^clt, consisting of 
two inti\e sccirtarie'^, tocongmtulito me on ni} amx'al. 
They r^pn ssfd bopet that there might bo jicrpetnal 
friendship 1 m tween the two States (/> tuxLnxn Itar th 
Snrlnr), 

1 nltendetl at the ojiening of the m w* church at 
Chad irgbdt, and nfrerw.inls met the Saljir dang at a 
luncheon ]nrty at the llcsidencx He reminded me of 
our tonner nctpi untance in ISOl when I was on deputa- 
tion to lUdenihid regarding finance, and he alluded 
Flightly to the I ite rupture and (o the jicrson.il restne- 
tions imposed nn him by the Nirdm I also met his 
nephew, the Mnharntnu’ddiula, a fnirU educated man, 
hut ratlur opaque of intellect and Fomcwhit obese. 

In the exeiijng I liad a con\ci>alion with Sir G. 
^ule about the Nirjtm's rights rcsi>ecting the Assigned 
Districts of Iljra**,* He agreed w ith me that wc sliould. 

* Jt mtt) }k iefercdtifig to noto hero tljit JJemr l/ilen over 
in «jt|, ft ilrbt of nfirlr JCIDO.OOO nnd n rercmic (irjwrtca 
ftl £',00,<X/j) ticMuig onl)- ih^O.OO*! Since that time, however, 
the rtvenue him, tuidcr Jtntiivh mnnigcminf, mcnased to 
iJl.OOO.CK/), find tlie NizamV (Jovcmnicnt hn« l»otn paid in ensU 
orcr £j,fH)(\0^jO n«i Fur/dus ovtr J)cci*ss iry expenditure 
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try to get some yearly surplus for the Kizum after 
defraying all fair charges of the Administration, and 
added tliat he was very glad to find that I held this 
opinion. I asked him wlietlier it would he desirable to 
induce tiie IS^izam to expend such surplus on works of 
improvement in the Deccan, such as irrigation, &c. ; and 
he said that he thought this, if possible, an excellent 
plan. 

Sir George also told me, in reference to a letter from 
the Sahir Jang to the Government of India, about the 
restoration of Berar, that he feared he must have got 
some bad advice from a European source. 

During the da}' I asked Sir George whether the 
Hyderabad people appreciated tlie greatness of 
jVIelcalfe’s character, and his conduct during his 
Bcsidencc. He replied that tlie j\Iughalai people 
would never forgive him for setting European officers 
to watcli over their misdoings ; but that in other 
rc.spcds tlicy admired his exertions to rid the Kizam’s 
Government of its indebtedness and the sliackles of 
ifs creditors. 

'^rnfttsDAV, April 11///. — T pointed out to Sir G. Yule 
that my opinion as to the moral obligation we lay 
under to get, if possible, some surplus for the Hizum 
from Borar was nothing new, but was mentioned by 
Colonel DavhUon and myself in our joint 'Jlcport in 
T produced the passage in that and he 

c.vprc>sed }h< etdire ajjproval thereof'. 

In (he course of the day Sir George o.xplained the 
(•x<v!lent conduct of the iNIinister, the Salur Jang, in 
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getting tlie intcrnnl transit duties abolished. After- 
wards— he knew not how— the Nizam was won over 
to the Minister’s view, and in a public ilarhar in 
presence of the Eesident, His Highness said that the 
abolition of those duties was proper (inttiinsid f/ut), and 
when this was heard by the courtiers all opposition 
ceased from that moment. 

In the evening Sir George adverted to the great 
difficulty which had arisen during the previous year in 
the City of Hyderabad from the dearness and scarcity 
of grain. While there had been a sufficiency of grain 
in the neighbouring countries there was half a famine 
in the City, owing to the impossibility of bringing in 
the grain in time. Great pressure had been put upon 
the Minister and the Resident to arbitrarily reduce tho 
price of grain, hut this was successfully resisted. 
The whole community, both Europeans and natives 
were in favour of restrictive measures, and from tlm 
Nizam downwards there was not a person, save /the 
Minister, who stuck to the principles of political 
economy. However, Sir George was convinced .tliat 
more liarm than good would come from interfering in 
such cases, unless actual famine occurred. But ho 
thought that the importation of grain should bo con- 
stantly watched, so that the chance of real scarcity 
might be obviated in tbe future. 

Friday, j4prii — I spent a portion of tlio day in 

reading up the affairs of Berar, which related chiefly to 
matters of civil administration. 

In the course of the day Sir G. Yule explained 
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farther, that in the ev^ent of anything liappeuing to tlie 
Sahir Jang and the Amir Kabir being made nominal 
Minister, it ■would be well to have more than one 
deputy — for instance, there should be one deputy for 
judicial matters, one ibr revenue, and so on. 

As regards Berar, lie said that one reason why the 
Ki'zam would never agree to Berar being administered 
by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
was his dislike of the Berar people. His Highness'V 
subjects, being obliged to go for justice or other business 
to Hagpur — once the seat of a j^Iaratha Government, 
of wliich the Dakhani Muhammadans felt verv 
jealous. 

In the evening I met old ]\Ir. Palmer, once of W. 
Palmer & Co., who spoke fiivorably of ]\Ietcalfe’s con- 
duct, when Pcsident, despite all the angry differences 
which raged at that time. He remarked on tlie 
present comparatively great refinement of Englislimen 
in India as comjiared with the days when he first came 
to Hyderabad. He also said that the Katives remarked 
that nowadays, as com])ared with former times, English- 
men were more out\vardl 3 ' polite towards them, but 
even more reserved than ever in reality. 

During the day Sir G. Yule told me that one cause 
of the hialar Jang’s writing to the British Government 
about Berar was the strong ])ressure put on him by the 
i^Iughalm (Ivoyal or Palace) partv, who said that his 
uiu'le, the Sur:tju’l-^I ulk, had been the l^Iini.''t<‘r who 
had given up Herar, and that he, the nephew, niiot 
make a.n effort to get it back. 
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He also toll! me that the i^ativc mcrcUat\U aiul even 
the ^^rubamniadan nobles of Hytlcrabncl might bo 
aiwious to have the bnincli railway from Knlbarga to 
Hyderabad, but tliat the Niziiin himself would probably 
never like it, because people would warn liini that the 
'* English were thus being brought nearer and nearer to 
Ins door.” 

SvTtJUDvi, ,4iml 13M.-*Karly in the morning Sir 
O. Yule went alone to hid farcwcH to tlio ^linister. 
On his return he told me that the Sabir Jang seemed at 
first to have been apprehensive a^ to uhat polic}* I 
might pursue, hut that after hearing Sir George’s 
■explanation of my views, ho seemed more than satis- 
fied, and to look forward to my incumbency (so Sir 
George said) with " nothing hut pleasure ” 

In the afternoon I took charge of the Residency 
affair*, and read up the correspondence about the late 
rupture, in which it seemed to mo that the j\mir 
E^abir had played an honourable part. Tins I pointed 
out to Sir G. Yule, suggesting that, after all, the Amir 
Kabir might do as Minister if occasion arose. He said 
that it might be so, hut that tho Amir Kahir was 
weak both physically and mentally. 

During the day he told mo that the ^linister had 
great difficulty in procuring the enforcement of the 
decrees passed by the Courts in the City, and that I 
should take occasion to get the Minister’s hands 
•strengthened in this respect. He expressed a fear, 
however, that the Courts themselves were not so good as 
they might be. 
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He also told me that at the farewell interview the 
Minister said that the voMh had come to report that 
the Hizam had had four dreams duriim the niMit! 

o O 

Tlie Minister gathered from tlieir account that all 
these dreams had some reference to the English : all 
of winch, of course, was just a sign that the fa/drs 
had been talking some superstitious nonsense to His 
Highness. 

He further warned me that I should find the Hizam 
very unimpressionable in respect to good government 
of any kind ; that His Highness was unable to appre- 
ciate the need of it; that even the spectacle of 
corruption and evil hardly affected him ; that he 
wanted to have his favourites in ]iower ; and tliat he 
was conscious of ignorance, but that this increased his 
dread of enlightenment. 

Sunday, dpril 14///. — Early in the morning T received 
a dispatch from the Government of India conveying 
liigli approval of Sir G. Yule’s proceedings during Die 
crisis between the Hizam and the IMinistcr; also a 
IduirUn (letter) from the Governor-General to the Kizam, 
earnestly counselling His Highness to keep square 
with so able and good a jMinister. I immediately 
showed this dispatch to Sir G. Yule, and consulted him 
a*: to the way in which the Governor-Generar.s JdairUa 
should be delivered to the Hizarn. '’J’alking it over, 
we agreed that the be.^t way would be not to send it 
throii' 4 h the .Minister in the usual manner, but to put 
it into the hands of the Hizam, informing llis Jligli- 
nev< that it had not yet been made kiHAvn to tie- 
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Minister This, it was thought, ould be satisfactory 
to His Highness, as preventing him from supposing 
that the Minister had procured the letter to be written, 
and as leaving His Highness as much as possible to 
settle iMth his own Minister. Sir Heorge feared that 
the receipt of tins letter bj the Kizam would cause His 
Highness to explode into wiath against the Minister, 
and that though the ultimate effect might be good, still 
the first effect might be to cause the old jealousy to 
revive 

In the afternoon I asked Sir Greorge whether or not 
I should in due course trj to urge on the Hizim the 
necessity of cleansing and improving the utj of Hyder- 
abad, notwithstanding that such an idea might be 
distast^ul He said he had not as yet done so himself, 
but that this was merely because he hid even more 
important things to urge. Howe\er, that had he re- 
mained, he would certainly have urged this also, and 
he thought that I ought to do so hereafter as oppor- 
tunity offeied He consideied that it ought to be 
done for the sake of the health of the people, which 
suffered so much fiom the existing dirtiness of the 
place 

April \Wi — ^Sir H Yule departed at a 
% ery early houi before gunfire 

I saw ISIajor Proudfoot, formerly a British Officer 
nsen from the ranks, but now Military Secretary to the 
Minister for the so-called Beformed Troops These 
troops were a portion of the Nizam’s army whicli the 
Minister had had disciplined under British Officers 
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A good part of tlie da}' was spent in receiving visits 
from the ofRcers of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force 
from SecunderabadA 

I wrote to tiie Nizam’s Flinister about bringing to 
oarly trial before the Criminal Court of Hyderabad 
certain prisoners, who had been arrested, partly on 
llritisli information, on a charge of high treason. 

Tuesday, y/pnV 16///. — Early in the morning i\Ir. 
IMarrett called, whom I had known in the Deccan 
in ISGl. He told me that the Mughal gentry of 
Hyderabad said that the reason of my being sent there 
was that the British Government was determined to 
get Berar anne-ved to the Central Provinces, and tliat I 
was supposed to be a man capable of procuring the 
Nizam’s consent to this measure. I did not, liowcver, 
feel disposed to discuss the point at all with him, and 
from one or two c.xpressions which dropped from liiin, 
I rather feared that the Vikaru’l-Umaru had been talk- 
ing to tlie Indo-European community at Cliadargliat. 

Wr.DNKSDAY, April 17///. — Early in tlie morning, 
it being one of the jMuhammadan festivals at the closi^ 
of the Bamazan fast, the Nizam sent a mace-bearer, 
with the customary number of twenty-four goats, 
wliich wore divided amoncr the servants. Afterwards 
there came a quanity of fruit, Nagpur oranges, the 
phalstt fruit,! d'c., kc. 

* l’nip'?rly Sikatul:iral);i(l, 8o immcd fificr tlic Xi/aai .'Sikaininr 
diili. S'J:nr.4ar 18 flic Iiuliuii form of the uutw Al'' '• 




The last sheet of a letter from Sir SalarJnng to Sir Richard 
Temple, 7vritten hy himself in English. 

I^As a role Sit S.\laT Jvmg toerely signed his leUers, ^>h(eh were written 
hy a Seeretary. 1 



Sr 

Junior ill lli(* <1 u 1 luinl t’nt iti ihc tlirhlr lieM in llic 
Cit\ tlic Xi?>un hul ilicont <1 I’n* Mnu^l^r with jcnd'*, 
;iUs (In' ' rr^j \ Uuul of front 1 1 onumcut for 

thetnrl’in wlnrli cnn*»ili rcil a niirK of In^li rc- 

^nl All tln< Ur'S •• 1 (o stnajitlun tin* 

Mur-t<r*N IninU and In c nunl tiu* rtcoiudnlion 
Intuti I) linn and In-* nnsl« r, Uho noo** fjp*t rt iciml 
rtu fn»in a imlo 1»\ ijor rni’idfiMit tin Muiisttr*. 
Mililan |o llu oflictr tojnnnndm^ m\ 

tt*>cnTt. m arl*»n4 tint lIu' MniuUr l»ul cmnt lick 
from llu* tfiirhtr in Ink'll .it tins open ri-sltirilion 

to Ins :msl< r s fi\onr 

In llie ifltnnKm a llnlU a inclu d riilirtr of a 
Milnrdnntc c;nde*, ixput^d to 1» i \(r\ risputildr 
nnn, eilltil Hr Mid lint llio Mii^lid ^:uilr\ ni 
Hidcrdnd nna^tned tint tlir r* i! olijut of iu\ l> in^ 
sail tin ri n is to pn cnri tin* nincxitioi of Minr tj 
tlirt\ntid I’roxincts and told inr in tlKct just the 
^ uiu hl<ir} as lint nlncli Mr Miirrtlt Ind nuntionnl 
It inn^t hi\r hnn ttirri nt no licuihl, n id pirlnps uas 
a ficKr to f(i i{ an\ surli idi'i uis nalU tnttrl nm.d 

Tniisnxt, .t/jnf 1‘'///— Kirlj in the niornni}; I 
hcinl from the Mim*>*er. nh> dttaihd t » iiu the jewels 
he h id l»*in hononnd with at the e/irW on iht prtxioiis 
d u, and winch Ind hcon hoiulit for thi. on ision for 
IN a 0,(10 a 

Dunnt; tin* dix tin re citne the tlnel nitivc police 
olhccr, cilhd tlic Zili’dtr, who Mid tint the Miinst»r*s 
liinds hid heen mncli strcnj^llnind h\ the present itnm 
of the jewels 'Jliis nun ^pohc m Ingli terms of tl.e 




^r.n^uzan. Ho tint the rc\ cMUiis generally were on 
the increase, cspcci illy the o\cisc on spirits, and that 
much more might bo done if the ialitkdnrs isonld obey 
the orders of the JIa)lis better 

This da} I wrote, at the jrinistcr’s suggestion, to 
know wliat day IheKuim would fiv foi ni} first formal 
inter\ icw , 

Goon riUDU, .'Ijml It)/// — I was much surprised in 
the morning to find that there were imbh'ilied in T/tc 
rnend of India ^c^blllm extracts from the letters of 
Sir G. Yule to the I'oreign Sccretai} about the rupture 
between tlic Xi/im and the ^[mister, and also a cir- 
cumstantial account of the Goiernor-Generars letter 
to the Nir.im — which letter 1 had not y// had hmc io 
dehicr ^ I concluded tliat all this intorm ition must 
ha\e been furnished to that new spipor from tlio Foreign 
Oflicc in Calcutta — perh ips, or probabl} , w it)i the per- 
mission of Go\ernment. 

In the ciemng Col. Briggs, Militar} Secietary to 
the Besident, dined with me, and was talking about the 
iNi/lm’s Beformed Troops He thought tliat the 
polic} of Sir G Yule was to get those tioops awa} 
from the Capital, and that one bittahon liad accoidingl} 
been sent into the intciior He also urged that the 
rest ought not to remain in their picsent position, 
just hetweeu the Besulenc} and the Secunderabad 
Cantonment, where tlio} vere of no use, as the Con- 
tingent tioops at Bal train wcio aiailablc for the 
suppression of ci\il disturbance that in time of 
tioublc they w’ould be a posituo source of anxiety, 
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inasmucli as the}’ might mutin}* and cut ofl’ the 
Iicsidcncy from Secunderabad ; and that they were 
useless for keeping order in tlie City, as the ISlizam 
did not care about them, and would not liave tliem 
inside tlie Ljatos. 

w 

Late in tlic evening a note came from the Minister 
to sa}' theXizam wislied tlie formal interview to take 
place the following morning, Saturday, at 1 1 a. 31. ; and 
that according to etiquette he (the jMinister) would 
come to pay me a short visit at llio Ficsidcncy at t) a. 3?. 
I replied that I should he happy to paj' m\' respects 
to His Higliness at the hour named. 

Satuhdav, April 20///. — At 0 a.m. the ^Minister, 
accompanied by his nephew, the !Mir Karamu’ddaula, 
and his Peshkar, or Deputy, Poija Narindar, paid me a 
short visit of ceremony, saying tliat such preliminary 
visit was usual at Hyderabad wlien a new Eesident 
paid his first visit to tlie JSizam. 
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sullcji, «:co\\linif, r.unlical and insolent expression and 
demcanom lor wlucli the Ilulcrabul mobs u^^ed to be 
cclcbiatcd. They did not eroud nor pre^s upon us, 
and the central part of the street uas kept clear for 
the tleph lilts apparentl) with little exeition b\ tlic 
police Sometimes tiie people saluted us, but the salu- 
tations were not xct} frequent still tluii fjencral 
boha\iour was respectful, and much tlio same as that 
of a crowd in the cities of British In 1m on similai 
occisions. I noted tiial the drains of the City wcie 
lunnini; with liquid filtli 

AVc arriNcd at the Palace at 11 o’clock. On the 
threshold I was rcccncd b} the Minister, .md it was 
rein irked hy the ofliccrs accustomed to see him tli it he 
looked m particular!} j^ood licilth and spirits. We 
were then recei\cd h} the same secret iry who attended 
at tJic first (lopukation to me, and then h} tlie Amir 
Kabir. 

On arming at the threshold of the Xiruin’s auditnce- 
chamber, I took oft* ni} boots, which was casil} done 
in a moment, and walked onwards, the Nizim 
coming forw aid and embracing me Ho then sat down 
on a while cloth on the ground, and I sit down beside 
lurn on his left, the other Biitish Ofticers sitting down 
m a line following me, while tlic Nati\cs mnged thcin- 
sches on the ground in a half-circle on Ills Highness’s 
right. Tiic iS’i/am seemed stouter than when I had 
Jist seen him in l&CI, but he was m much better 
spirits than on the foimcr occasion Now, Ins counte- 
nance, so far from liaMiig the stolid hardened look, 
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sometimes attributed to it, actnallv beamed u'itli a sorl 
of graciousness, and tlie ofiicors with me, wlio had 
often seen liim before, thouglit. that lie seemed in good 
humour. He Irad on the insignia of the Star of India. 
He asked me a few questions about the Governor- 
Generars movements, wliicli was all that wo oxpeclcd 
he would do on this, a formal occasion, and then 
called lor 'alar and pdnd His manner of speak- 
inir was not haucrhtv, but was bland I v dolferentinl 
rather than otherwise. Iinpassibilil j, however, was the 
main idea ex])re.=sed in his general demeanour. Getting 
up, T walked backwards a few paces and saluted him 
standing, while he returned my salute sitting. 

On our wav home several Arabs saluted us, and the 
oOieer with me remarked that their behaviour seemed 
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ln\c iindc t!io Mi i^cr withdnw llic letter He 
‘j'ud furtlicr tint lie licl ned tint ‘;oinc c\il id\i‘'Cr> 
mu<t In^c, in tint pirtinihr c i^e ^nt tlie Itetttr 
of the S d ir J in'; s di‘'Crction nnd tlnt'^iuh ldnMr^ 
inu«t ln%c been eitlur KiirojK in or Inst Indnn 
MoNini, \pnl ^luil — I n hr^c n iti\e b inker 
(Mirw in) of Clndirj;lmt nliu spul c m tiu in^lnst 
term^ of tile ^lini'ttr to wliuni the prtsinl pi i<t ind 
prospcnt\ in t!ic counlr\ i\ns<ntircl\ unni'; IK '^ud 
tbit llie Munster took nutlnn^rnr Iiiinstlf lx \ mid ulnt 
w IS alloutd bun, lud tins u is n "ri it nierit ’ lie ‘>poki 
scicrel^ of Clnndu Ini lint In uisintixulK 

corrupt but tint he i\ is jrispm^ mi biliilf o his 
Ciovcrnnunt, and would i;i\c n\ i) both di>tncts uid 
jihcts to the hif;hcst buUUr and would (\cn break 
cn';af;cincnls 111 order to •■triirt i lir^cr pigment I 
asked bun wh\ the Ni/mi w isjt doiis ol tlie Mmi-*ttr, 
and he •'Ud the Ni/nn thought tint lu the ii;;htiul 
iinster, was nothin:;, while tin Minister w isc\i r\ thin*;, 
ind tint the Mnin'tcr icted mi liu uUiee <il IIil 
] vcsidenc\ (A'oM/ h }‘alnli) IK aildi d tli it the ^»l/lm 
would not be fmiiid willing to converse inucli with nn 
one, not even with the llesidnit, Iirstlv becau^ it 
was not tile eustoin oi bis inecsto's ml, snuiulU 
because he Kit nervous lest he should m) something 
absuid or unwise. In fict he sud tint the userve 
aro’‘e pirtlj from prido and pirtl} from feel f conscious- 
ness ot Ignorance 

Aftei wards a Bukhara maulati cime, who w is a 
juelgcof the Court of Cnminil and Civil Appeil IK 




/^MM* .S’9 

tlio Vilv.im’l*rinani could lio <>0 wicked as to ofTer a 
knlM’ of.i/f/// nf ru|»e(s (n a Mp*. M * * ? ljul. oddly 

inou'»li, he ■‘teuud to *>00 lio wickodiie^^^ 111 it* He 
.ij>j»eind to think it u.is wrnni: fur .1 jud-^e to td e n 
hnhe, hut to (ail to 'fe the wmnf; in this case ’ 
Tiisn\\, Jjnl — Ihrh in the nuirnin*^ 1 re- 

ceu<d ftoni Cdcuttn tlie (icKcrnor-ticfu ml s K!,ant(t (o 
the Ni/^iin intimating nn ajijmintnient as Ihsjdcnt, 
and nl»o the nstnl trcdenlnls 

I s ju Haul ir IhV* ZilaMir, and asked him 
whither a new fitltr\\,u\ come from Madras. He sud 
3CS, and tliat tlie man was lonsjaritli wjtli (lie Xirim. 
pouriii" all sorts of mmsen'-c into his car and tint he 
went to him in the c\tnin;;, and, after Jlatttnnjr him 
and lilt* rpri tiii»; drtanis, ikc., v\e , came out from the 
jirtstneo witli his hand full ol "old coins ' 

I next siw lair Muhammad, a iiri resjctinble 
man, who sud he inaimycd estates (or the SlninMi'l- 
Umira’s faniih, and, amon" these, some for the 
Vikaru'l-Uni mi I then asked him nh»>ut the dis- 
graceful case in which the Viknru’l-Umani had ^i\en .1 
"real bribe to the Mrs. M ® ® abnie mentioned. He 

pleaded that ^Irs. M * • hid deciucd the Ytkani'l- 
Ijinanc, and he, too, enJentl} thoiiglit tliat the 
Vikarn’I-Umani w.ts nhsolnd from moral ^iiilt ’ This 
])cr\crsit} and ohhipiity of nionil Msion is mclanchol}, 
and I told iiini in stron" terms that, howe\cr j;udty 
Jlrc. • niij»ht he, the guilt of the Vikaru'I- 

Uiiiar.i was nnpardoiublc. He next went on to say 
fhat in the estates lie managed tlio land re\ cmie dc- 
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inand \vas limited to five years, and tliat the settle- 
ments were })artially based on nmasureinents. 

In the afternoon I wrote to the Xi'/aiin in Persian, to 
say that I had received the Governor-Gcnerars orders 
to deliver tlic kharUa in person, and asked His High- 
ness to fix a da}* for the purpose. I added a second 
paragrapli to the letter, saying that I had .special 
pleasure in being deputed to His Higliness's Court, 
because, having been employed in iieiglibouring 
territory, I had long heard of the good (;iovernment 
estallislied in His Highness's country. 

At'r.Dxr.sn.w, April 'IMh . — A native banker, named 
Pliagwiin Has, came to see me, and said that he lived 
at Karwan, a sort of suburb of Hyderabad, wliich was 
formerl}' lull of bankers ; but that many of them had 
left during the troubles that some vears ago befel the 
City, and had come to Chadarghat to be near the ])Vi>- 
tectii.)!! of the Ih-sidency. His father, however, had 
remained manfullv at Karwan, as he ha<l manv armed 
retainers, and did not like leaving his home. 

After tliat 1 saw Shall Haji Kadiri, " who spoke of 
himselfa'^ a fttlnr and a priest oi’ rank and wealth, and 
said he (h'ju nded lor his position on the moral sujiport 
of the Kesidimt ! d’his seemed i»dd, and 1 asked him 
if he had heard of the fakir from l\ladras, and le- 
said. ‘A\ol” 

Jn ih'.* afienioon T received intimation that 11 i*^ 


" ]Cu ih 1 I h " 


f.ilhnvr: - «tf iIh* |.rrf'at Wh-lc i- 

! ill I 1 Itf' I'riif ;* 
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uoulil roctivo mo iljo n»lln\v»n«; O.iy at 
11 oVlocl^, I also roi.vi\otl an Knijltsh nolo from tho 
Mini>-lcr. ‘•aytUi; that tlio fou* coinplimontnry n^mark** 
1 Ij.M made ahouL tho i^ood (hivornment would ha\o a 
beneficial ofitet. 

Tnrn‘Jn\^, — At II oVlnrh I attended 

in state at the ihrhnr at the Ni 7 .nirs Ikilace t«i |ire‘'ent 
the (itnernor'tientrar** llarUa Wo \scnl there in tho 
fame munmr a*? on tlio OOtli, and the as|Ket of tho 
City and the croud mre tho same, as were .d'o the 
general arrauLTcMuc 111*5 <*f tin* t^urlnlr 

Whenuo had s»alid nur'-tU***. t’ol Sluhijs. iho First 
Assistant irestdonf. f,Mt iij*. and pMO me the Iharita 
standing. I then tsiol. it sitlmi;, and hru!l\ txidaimn"” 
to II is Hii;linesH ulial it was, and sa\un,r that I 
had been instrudtd to it to Inin per'»»nally, 

delivered it to him. While I was spoakni;; lie lonked 
me full in the f.ice, deferenliall\ nither than ntheruise. 
He then j^ave it to tlie Cliitf Secretary (Mir Muiishi), 
who opened it and reail it out. That done, Ills Hii;!!- 
lies*; signed for pnn ami, after tliis h.id heen 

handed round. I told him that I had j;re.it phusurc 
in hcin{^ deputed to his Court He rcpheil that my 
bciii" there w'ould lit Ip to promote tho umlerstamlini; 
between tlic two Governments, “which is ^ood for you 
and for us.” I then congr.ilulatcd him on the good 
Government wliich existed in Ins country, upon which 
ho said : "It lias hcen good from the first, and it is 
still good. There is friendship belwcen tho two 
• Tho \itar ntul j dn nlrcady nicntioncil. 
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Durty, 

After the ilarhu I <lro\e o\cr h> appomlTnent to 
Setuiulcmlnil to lioM a Iie\co of tlie Oflicor^ of the 
Jlulinbul Sub^ulnr} Vorce. The r/C\eo uas held in 
tlio Public IJooin, .md well allciulcd, about 150 
Onicer'! belli i; introduccil 

riun\i, 4ipnl -fiM. — I now felt tbit. tn\int' pro* 
Fcntcd im credent nU, and j;onc tbron^li the prcliinm- 
aric-, T nni<l tnii'^niil the Oo\enior-<icnorirs letter, 
which hid been Kiiif^ with me muco the I llli I could 
not h i\e done this earlier 

I Fcnt it w ith a letter to iheNir-un him'>elf, written on 
gold paper, i^c., \c., m IVr'ian.andso worded ns to pre« 
\cni Ills llighnc'^s tUiwhing lh\l the Minister hul any- 
thing to do with it . and thoi gh, acconling to rule. I sent 
thcdcxpalch through the Minn^tcr. I did not h i\e a copy 
with him , thinking, that ns the despitrh relatid to the 
Minist<r himseir, to do ho might oOtml Ills Highness, 
who might himself, if he liked, send him a copy IIow- 
cacr, I wrote a note in laigliph to the Minister to keep 
his mind easy, ns the despatch contained nothing to 
liurt him 

During the d ly I expressed a fur to my Tirst As- 
sistant that Ills Highness miglit explodb with anger 
when ho got the despilch 

In the evening I hid a visit from Mr IV Palmer 
He had known Hyucrah id for more th in half i century, 
and was then eighty -si\ ytirs old, and his memory, 
indistinct ibout recent things, was clear about long 
past afiiirs I asked him whetlior the bdai Jang was 
rc illy as good a Minister as was commonly supposed He 
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saul, ‘•'Yes," empliiiticall}'. “The Sitlai- Jang is not only 
the best that lias ever been at Ilvderabad, but also the 
onlv good one that has ever been there.” He described 
the Snlar Jang’s merit to be fairness in the treatment of 
all classes of people with whom he had to do. I then 
asked him about the Surajul-i\[iilk, Chandii Lai, 
and the ]\lnnu'u’i-j\rulk, the preceding iMinisters, and he 
found severe fault, one wav or another, with all of them. 
I next asked him about the character of the Hizam. 
He replied that His flighness on the one band clung 
to the British Government desperately’, and on the 
other hand feared it desperately, and that the two 
feelings were compatible ! His fear, he said, was that 
the British would seize the country, and that, despite 
appearances to the contrary, he would never divest him- 
self of the beliel' that the knglish were only wailing 
their ojiportunity to depose him. He also said that 
His Highness would never cease to lie jealous of his 
^Minister, and would never willingly hold confidential 
intercourse with tin' Ih-sidfUit, unb.'ss ho thought tli.'it 
the Uesident would help him to trouble the .Minister!!! 
-Ml litis is rallu-r a melanclxtlv account. 

.‘’'A'l ciutAi', .Ipt'd "11 fb. — Iti the forenoon I auain liad 
.'I visit Irom tlu* Bukhar;! ssifudur’i^ wlnuii 1 iiad 
-.■'('11 bcior'*. In till' course of couvi'rsal ion I as]:ed him 
il h»- Could explain, :!s an iuteHio;cn{ foreigner .'lud 
itnp.irfial obs'Tver, why tlm .\i'/.:im was so aver>e to 


iuic 

hv 

.d i!‘. ; •-* I'!'. 


oitr''- with any one, evt-n with the ih'sident, 
1 Highue-s so jicilous of Id'’ gr> ;:t 

He s.ii.l ih;it to tlje fifet il V. .I', a'l 
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error to Mip]>o«L* (Inl Ills u is nicrso to 

inttrconr^c, but tint, on the contnr}, he i\ is anxious 
to •icc more of the Kesidcnt , niul tint as to the stcond, 
Ills lliijlmc's somehow iinatfinctl that the Minister 
wishcil to set his nnsler asulo ,is hciny’ mad’ I did 
not, hoMcxcr quite hie this in in’s t ilh, and rithcr 
drt idnl the Aff,')! nis , fo I turmd the sniqcct, and soon 
ifttr "lie him his leave 

In the arternnon I i letter from the' Minister 
written in ritlur an alanmdaiid agitated strain, Fa} ins; 
tint his master infornud him that the' despatch of the 
di\ pnvions contained a letter from the Govirnor- 
Gnitnl, which His Hi"lines> believed must have ht a 
written at the MinisUr’h instif^-ition ’ rrom the 
Ministers nport, I also rather feared tint inv worst 
aiiticipitions mii;ht ho rcahseel, tint Ills Ili^hiuss 
would renew the dispute with Ins Minister, and tint In 
mijjht diclite «ome ill }ud,;cd repU to the Governor- 
Genent’s letter, «o I wrote a qnietinj; ropi} , Ik ^' 41114 
lilt Minister to prevent anvlhini; Inst} hont; done 
Altogether I fe md tint the Nirnn had j;ot into i ri^t, 
and that i hreere w is spniuMni; up, thougli I hoped 
that His Highness would coo! down upon rctlcction 

In the evenin'; I met 1 nitive j;cntlcman of ilv der- 
ail id, who liad just tome hiek from a visit to lloininv 
He thought the mis-, of the people there (nitives) 
to he too 'TcntU trcitcd, which nude them siuc} to 
Ihcir supcnois ’ 

Sisnvv, April 2 SM — In the forenoon I rc lived a 
letter from the ^Iinistcr written m i qmclcr sti iin, 
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said, "Tes,” empliatically. “The Salar Jang is not only 
the best that has ever been at Hyderabad, but also the 
only good one that has ever been there.” He described 
the Salar Jang’s merit to be fairness in the treatment of 
all classes of people with whom he had to do. I then 
asked him about the Suraju’l-Mulk, Chandii Lai, 
and the Muniru’l-Mulk, the preceding Ministers, and he 
found severe fault, one way or another, with all of them. 
I next asked him about the character of the Hizam. 
He replied that His Highness on the one hand clung 
to the British Government desperately, and on the 
other hand feared it desperately, and that the two 
feelings were compatible ! His fear, he said, was that 
the British would seize the countiy, and that, despite 
appearances to the contrary, he would never divest him- 
self of the belief that the English were only waiting 
their opportunit}^ to depose him. He also said that 
His Highness would never cease to be jealous of his 
Minister, and would never willingly hold confidential 
intercourse with the Besident, unless he thought that 
the Eesident would help him to trouble the Minister ! ! ! 
All this is rather a melancholy account. 

Saturday, April 2111/. — In the forenoon I again had 
a visit from the Bukhara maiilavt, whom I had 
seen before. In the course of conversation I asked him 
if he could explain, as an intelligent foreigner and 
impartial observer, wh}^ the Hizam was so averse to 
hold intercourse with any one, even with the Eesident, 
and wh}’- His Highness was so jealous of his great 
Aiinister. He said that as to the first it was an 



error to Mippcse tint Hjs J holiness was a\crso to 
inttrcour»e, hwl tint, on the contrir^, he \\.\s nnxious 
to Kce more of tlie Itc^nlcnt , and tint ns to the bocond, 
Ills HmlinCs" somcliou inn^incd tint the Munster 
wiNlicd to •‘Ct hn nn‘'tcr aside as licini' nnd ’ I did 
not, however quite hie tins nnn's tilk, and rither 
drt idcd the AC^hhis , so I turned the subject, and soon 
after ixuc him hn leave 

In the aflornnon I "ot a letter from the AInnster 
written in rither nn alarmed and agitated strnn, si}inij 
tint his master informed him tint tiie dcspilch of the 
di} previous eoiitamcd a letter from the Governor- 
General, winch Ills iri,;lmcss hclievcd must have hem 
written at the Minister h insti^ition ' IVom the 
'Mnnslers report, I aUo ratlur feared that mv worst 
anticipitions mij'ht he realised, tint Ills Jli^hiuss 
would renew tlie dispute with Ins Afnnster, and tint he 
mi^ht diet lie «omc ill judged reph to tne Go\crnor- 
Genenrs letter, so I wrote i qinctnn' repi} , he,^_jni4 
the Minister to prevent mvtlnn^ Inst) hem" done 
AUo"tther I fe ired that the Ni/nn hul got into a rige*, 
and that a hrccrc was springing up, tliongh I hoped 
tint Ills JItgliness would tool down upon rcllcetion 

In the tvuivng 1 met a naVue gcnt\cman of n)dcr- 
ahul, who had just tome hich fiom a visit to Bomba) 
lie tlioiight the nnss of the people tliere (natives) 
to ht too gentl) treated, which made tiicrn suic) to 
their supeiiois ’ 

Slm)v\, Ipnl 2S/// — In the forenoon I received i 
letter from the Munster written in a quieter strnn. 
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saying that His Highness had now sent Iiim copy of the 
Grovernor-Grenerars letter, and directed him to prepare 
a reply. From the tone of His Highness’s message, 
as reported by the Minister, it seemed that lie was 
coming over to a favorable view of the matter ; and 
that the threatened storm was blowing over. I gave 
the Minister again a reassuring reply, and also pointed 
out that he would now see how much better it was that 
the paper should have been sent him by His Highness 
rather than by me. 

In the evening Col. Briggs dined with me, and in 
conversation he pressed on me the view that the 
Minister was to blame for heaping the Hizam so 
secluded, and for doing liis utmost to prevent the 
Besident having any personal intercourse with His 
Highness. I afterwards asked him what he thousrht 
of Metcalfe’s conduct towards the house of W. Palmer 
& Co., and he said he thought that Metcalfe was 
entirely right in that matter, and that Messrs. Palmer 
were at that time turning over money at an immense 
pace, and were acquiring a position which must 
ultimately have been prejudicial to the Nizam. 

Monday, April 29//<. — Early in the morning I went 
with Col. Briggs to see the bridge built by the 
Kutabshahi sovereigns over the river .Miisa, on the 
road from the Portress of Golkonda to the Cit}''. He 
told me of a case in which there was an immense 
claim for money on the part of a person whom he had 
met accidental!}'’, against a man in the City, which' the 
claimant felt afraid of bringing into the Courts of 
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.Tu^iUcc, but bad ])ctilioiied the Minister, who had 
jiroini‘‘cd to fee (o it, thoui^li lie had not done so. I 
thought from tliis th.it there ^cemcd to bo a confusion 
bctwecnjudici.il and c.xccutive functinii'?. 

On cominj; Iionie I h.id an interview with Govind 
Ihio, formerly a judge in the Court's of .Tu‘;tico, but then 
n ‘Sort of Comptroller of t!ie Mini*>terV hotKchold. Ho 
described the Court's cstablislicd in the City — namely, 
two for civil suits and one for appc.-iU, two for criminal 
cases and one special court fur the execution of orders. 
Them were six in all, and, except the la<it, they fcemcd 
to he constituted like Courts cNcwherc. I made up my 
mind to inquire more about the Special Court 

Afterwords I saw a pensioned native ofliccr of Iho 
Hyderabad Conliivgcul Cav.ilry, who was a Muhamma- 
dan. He faid that the Courts were well constituted, 
hut that they could not execute their decrees without 
iho Minister’s assistance; that the Pdgah people, the 
Ar;d)s, and others, ivcre a\way.s trying to sol Ihemselvcs 
above the law. This was also said by the preceding 
visitor, and it is remarkable that both these men, dif- 
ferent in language ami religion, agreed on this point, 
and also in the general belief that the JJirjim was not 
really well disposed towards his Minister, which was a 
const.ant cause of weakness. Neither, however, were 
able to give any intelligible explanation ns to why the 
Nir.tm should «oM)C well disposed towards the Sahir 
Jang. 

In the forenoon I got a letter from the Jlinistcr, 
from which it was clear tlial the Nizam w'as in a good 

II 
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teraper, and was going to give a proper reply to the 
Governor-G^enerars Marita. The Minister sent me a 
draft of the proposed reply, which seemed capital. It 
appeared that His Highness was mollified by the 
Governor-General’s assurance that the Minister should 
be faithful and obedient. The Minister also sent me the 
draft of a proposed reply to my own letter, in which I 
objected to a passage that said that it would weaken the 
Minister for me to have a private interview with His 
Highness ! I said that it would suffice to amend the 
draft to the effect, that as I had offered to give personal 
explanations in the event of His Highness not fully 
understanding any part of the letter, and as His 
Highness was quite satisfied, no explanation and no 
interview would be needed. Altogether it seemed that 
His Highness’s storm had blown over. 

Later in the day I heard that the natives said that 
His Highness fairly boiled over when he first read the 
Governor-General’s letter, which corroborated the 
Minister’s account. 

I saw Mr. Marrett, who said that he had had occa- 
sion lately to go to the Shamsu’l-Umara on business, 
and that the people there had remarked that at the 
last darhciY interview I had avoided turning round 
abruptly from the Hizam, and had walked backwards, and 
saluted His Highness with more than usual deference ; 
also that I had carefully acknowledged and returned 
all salutes from individuals in the crowd ; all which 
proceedings they approved of. These are trifles, but it 
seems that natives are very careful to observe tliem ! 
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Tunsi»AV, Jprit 3 ()M.— ICarly in the morning I Iintl a 
visit from Jfnnlavi Knsru’Jhli Khan, tlic Nazim or 
First .Indgc of the Fnujdan Cotirt. II is account of 
the jiroccctlings of his Court sromcil to show somewhat 
of prolixity. I asked him wlicthcr ho was really able 
to enforce the criminal law nginnst powerful ofTenders 
or their retainers. lie said that if an oHendcr came 
to the bar, sentence would bo jwssed without rcganl to 
anything, but tlmt tlie difllctiUy was to get him there. 
There were some j>crsons who s^'.stomatic^dly refused to 
let their dc|>endants answer a summons from the 
Criminal Court, and among siich he instanced the 
Samsamu'ddaula, uncle to the Nizam, ami his nine- 
teen or twenty sons ; the Vikanri-Uniani, brother of 
the Amir Kabir ; and two Arab Jama'diirs, 'Abdallah 
&i/t 'All and the IJarak Jang. Tiie Anib.s, he said, were 
much more obedient than llicy had been ; did not wish 
their followers to beimve so badly as the}' used, and 
were prepared to on force Arab discipline. The others, 
he said, were incorrigible. ** What right had the 
family of the SamsamiiMdanla to set themselves above 
the law, when the other uncle of tlio Nizam, Zu'lfiknr 
was obedient? Why should the Vikaru’l-Umara 
behave in the same way, wlien his elder brother, the 
Aiinr Kabir, w.r? obedient r" 

I heard from the Minister further on in the day that 
His Highness would agree to my proposed emenda- 
tion of the draft letter. 

1 bad a visit from a native member of the Jlajlis-i- 
Sliilguzari. Ho had just returned from circuit, during 

n 2 
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which he had been overhauling the idliihddrs, recom- 
mending two to be pensioned off, and suspending one 
for bribery. I said that I hoped the " bribery ” man 
would be prosecuted ; but he said the man was related 
to the Lashkar Jang, the well-known character in 
favour with the Nizam, and that His Highness was 
already inclined to say that the (nobles) of the 

kingdom were being brought up before judges of low 
degree. I suggested that whenever the offender was 
of noble birth, he should be tried by a 2 ^o,nchdyat, or 
sort of jury, of amirs ; and I pressed on him that the 
offender must not only be fined, which was only tanta- 
mount to disgorging, but must also be incarcerated in 
one of His Highness’s Forts. 

In the afternoon I attended the dinner at the 
Minister’s, which is given by the Nizam’s Grovernment 
as a matter of ceremony to the ne\r Resident. The 
party consisted of 150 — both ladies and gentlemen. 
The courtyards were brilliantly lighted. The reflections 
on the water of the tanks were lovely, and the palace 
beamed from afar. The dinner was first rate, and in 
the English style, the band of the Eeformed Troops 
pla 3 nng the while. 1 sat next the Salar Jang him- 
self, who dined just like a, European, save that he 
drank no wine. After dinner there was really a 
beautiful display of fireworks, quite the finest I ever 
saw in India, and I learnt that the Nizam had a French 
p^a-otechnist in his service. 

Just before dinner the Minister sent a dejmtation to 
His Highness to note the firct of our being assembled, 
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nnd itnmedhlely after it titc dqMftilion roturne 1 witli 
two iinmcn«‘e prlnnds of flower^, one of wlucit u.is put 
mind iny nrek and one round tliencek of the MinUtcr. 
Tin's wa^.m additional ‘•ign of His Hii;lincss Win:; m 
pood Ininioiir. 

1 liad imicli nii^cellanroiis con\cr‘-ation witli tlic 
Minister diirinp tlio eicninp, Inil I could nut speak on 
any p irlicul.ir sulyect Tlie ponend tenon r of his re- 
marks i\as that he was anxious to as'.oci.ito his master in 
(he conduct of affairs , hut that his nnster was on the one 
hand timid of heinp in the hast dcpfcc responsible, 
and on ll>c otlier hand was jealous if thiiip^ were done 
without him that he himself was anxious to pull well 
with the other hut lint tliey kept aloof — for 

instance, he had never heon to the Jnhan Nanui, the 
seal of the Shamsu’MJmani, nor had the Shamsu’N 
Umani ever heon (o his house , and that lie was 
anxious almut the effective vvorkinp of the new Courts 
of Justice. 

AVinMsnn, Mny — In the cveninp I liad a 

x'isil from old Mr. Ikilmcr, who np^iin praised the S.iliir 
Janp, I asked him more partieularlj' about the pre- 
ceding Ministers, and he spoke severely of the Suraj. 
u*l-Midk’, of Chandu Lfd, of the Muniru'VMulk, and 
even of the Mir ‘Alain. I asked him about the 
‘Arastu .Tab, ahm tho ‘Arimu’I-Umani, but ho would 
not concede merit even to him, and paid that, among 
other things, lie was cruel. Ifc also said that the 
present Iviram would never ho persuaded by me or any 
other Resident to forego jealousy of the IMinister. 
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His Higliness, he said, cared nothing for good or pure 
administration, hut wanted to get his corrupt favourites 
put into j)ower — such as the Lashkar J ang and Mir 
’All MurM, — ^to which tlie Minister could not honestly 
consent, and thus there would be no revival of confi- 
dence. If great offenders were brought to justice, His 
Highness would say that his amirs were unnecessaril}'’ 
disgraced, and so on. I asked him about the repute of 
the several Courts of Justice ; and he said that they all 
had a pretty fair character, save the Court of Appeal, 
adding, that he thought that the Minister’s only fault 
in the administration of Justice was a too great ten- 
dency to be lenient to offenders. 

Thursday, May 2?id . — Early in the morning I paid 
a visit to the Amir Kahir, in his beautiful country 
house, the Jahan Hama, outside the city. Some of 
his Pagah troops were drawn up to salute us outside 
the gate. He received us well, and was lively enough, 
but seemed rather feeble, and reminded me that I had 
seen the place in his late father’s lifetime. I asked him 
about his large jdgirs on the road between Hyderabad 
and Sholapur, and he said he tried to manage them 
well. In fact, he said markedly, “ One is obliged to 
do so now that so much improvement is going on aU 
around ” ! ! I asked him some details of the way in 
which estates are managed in his part of the country, 
and my impression was that there was not any well- 
defined system ; but I did not press him much at this 
my first interview. I asked him if it would be well for 
me to make the acquaintance of Khurshed Jah, his 



, nml l»c *‘\c^** I ll>on niiprc«‘>til him 
A\ith the propncU ofnjoun^nnii like IClmr>Iii.(t Jnti 
the chh^l hope of the SinniMi 1 -Unnn funil}, follon. 
Ill*: in the foot‘‘tcp> of the present Ainfr ICaljtr indof the 
fii>t Sl^ln^u 1 Unnni lii'^tl^, 1 coinphmcnttd him on 
the report I h ul heirtl of Inin from Sir ti VuIl, 
•nul took 111} IciNe 

I rode home (!miuj;h the Cit} nnd the dime mour 
of the ptopk ms fnr enough iinnj of tiicm ‘'ilutnn; 
me as I jns-^ed 

After tins the Mnii*'tcr hr«.akfasUd with me aloiit, 
niid .tfltr hrcikfi*-t nt t ilkiti^ with me in ni) •'lud^ 
for some three hour* 

jit hc^m the con\cr*.itton h} iskin^mewith some 
pirticuhrit} about the pro^rc'is of HirMa in Centrd 
V**!!, ind lit fttemcil to t)»n>k ihit jlus‘*n Ind •^tircd 
Khokiiid, ind hid j;ot Jiiikh ini at her mere} He 
appircntl^ expected Jhiklnni to be nnicscd to the 
lttib*tiin Ihnpirc, ind seemed to ho niixious to hear the 
real truth about this.* 

He then .uUerted tolhcMssorc (^*>0, and stemed 
to consider tlic abst luiiiy from annexation a great 
concession, calculated to strtni'tlicn the confidence of 
the Xati\e Princes f 

• It slionld Iw nmcinberctl tlmt this was written in 180" 

t lien the Ditlnnf Mnlnimnft Inn Staten finillr tkftntcd tho 
Hindu l.in,,aof \ ijijain^r m l’(* they ixtnritcd further fionth 
to IVnulonda where they dt'jjineratetl In 101 U the odes nr of 
Mjnore CMninur), n jietti chief under tho Ptnukonda kind's, made 
liimncif independent, and his descendants forme I the Jlysoro 
State This Haidar Ah wrested from them in 1763 1 ut his son 
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He spoke about the rebuff he had received for . his 
application for the restoration of Berar, and seemed to 
think that the Queen’s proclamation on India coming 
under the direct Government of the Crown had con- 
ferred additional rights on the Native Princes of India. 

O 

This I rather controverted, but he still seemed to think 
that somehow there was more of liberality under the 
Crown than under the East India Company. 

I asked him about the character of the Nizam, and ‘ 
he said that the Nizam was clever enough and not 
without care for good Government, and in many re- 
spects a good master for a Minister to serve under ; 
for instance. His Highness was less inclined than his 
predecessors had been to interfere. He went on to say, 

“ Do you think I could have carried out the reforms I 
have in the reign of the last Nizam? Never !” But 
he said the great difficulty in his master’s character 
was his suspiciousness. It was not that His Highness 
suspected his Minister in particular ; he suspected 
everything and everybodj'' ; and though superstitious 
and inclined to listen to dreamers and interpreters of 
dreams, he suspected them too, and sometimes after 
finding them out would punish them. If reform in 
administration of justice was attempted. His Highness 

Tipu Sahib being defeated by the Bi-itisb in 1799, the old Hindu 
line was restored. Its representative behaved so badly, that in 
1831 the Bi’itisb Government took over the administration, but 
on bis death in 1868 the country was restored to bis adopted son, 
the present Mabanija, then an infant. This policy was, of coui’se, 
decided on befoi'e 1867, and is that which is referred to in the 
text. 
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it WMS tonio coit^pirncy to tli^grare Iho nobility 
of Ibf JVrc.m by Ijringing tlicin to tri.il before men of 
lower ilegrcc ! If tlie Itciiilrnl spoke to some noble near 
tbe Ibrunc, His Ili'^bnc*-', tbongbt tlicrc was n 
to secure tbc «uccc‘>‘^ion for him to tbe tlironc — ami 
be in’^tanccil tbe ca'^e of Kbursbal Juli * He also 
^ai^l tbe Kir-im was always anxious to pusli a buMiiC'S 
tbrouyli quickly wben once lie bad made up bis 
mind. 

He told me tbal no loans were ever contracted b) bis 
Government, and tbat tbe practice of j;i\ing unzurtinun^ 
or prc'^cnfs by public oOicers on appointment, citlicr to 
tbc Xi/.im or llic Minister was aboli-hed entirely. 
He vindicated bim^elf from tbc fuippositum tbat ho 
bad invariably introduced new incii, and declared tbat 
all tbc tahilddrn were old ‘servants of tbe State, tbat 
even tbe IMp-is were old employrs connected with the 
family of lV‘-but,uiji tbc great Hanker , and tbat the 
cif}' of Hjdcmbad it«clf was the only place into which 
he had introduced new hlocsl. 

I mentioned to him the expediency of a\oidingthe 
"ising of oITonce by the use of Ibiglisli forms and 
phra<cs in administration, and remarked tbat it would 
«ufiice to point out to bis countryman tbat tlicir 
ow’ii annals bad instances of great administnitors 
— for instance, tlie Ibnpcror Akbar and Ids great 
Minister Todil Mall — and tliat tbc Ahi Akharl 
was a capitil guide. Ho said that be had once 

* This iioWo is tho present Amir Ktiblr (tee introduction), nnd 
jfl a Mn-in.law of tlio lato Nii5m. 
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mentioned the Ain Akbari to the ISTizam, who at once 
retorted : " Oh, but that book did not come down from 
Heaven,’" meaning that it was not an absolute au- 
thority — or, in other words? that His Highness wanted 
to go on as he liked, without being bound by any 
authority at all ! 

I told him of the difficulty which arose from the 
ignorance in which the IsTizam and most of his nobles 
lived, and which arose partly from their never com- 
municating with the Resident. He at first said that 
his own authority would be weakened if the Resident 
made the acquaintance of the other nobles ; but when I 
strongly controverted this, he yielded so far as to implj'' 
that he would have no objection if the nobles were 
summoned to their interviews through him. I said I 
saw no objection to this. 

I asked him why he had two or three Muhammadan 
judges sitting together in the Courts, when one would 
suffice? He said the difficulty was to find any one 
judge competent to sit alone, and upon whom singly 
confidence could be placed ; that he was afraid of the 
decisions in the first instance bringing the Courts into 
contempt ; and that in this case he de23arted from the 
rule about too many cooks spoiling the dish. This 
metaphor was his own. 

He said that he was most anxious to j)lease his 
master by appearing to consult him in everything; 
though caution must be used in this, for His Highness 
would be sure to refuse jjersonal responsibility for any 
j)ublic measure. 



Ixirgcd him to hnng to severe jiiHice i\\(i (ahddar 
htcl} suspended for corruption in tlio Klnminm 
(Wunnijnl) Di'^tnct, ‘5i}ing tint, if convicted, tlic mnn 
should not onl} be fined, hut impn'«onod ilso Tins 
he promised should be done 

In*skcdhim thccnusc of the recent difTercnce between 
the Jsi7-nn nnd himself, nnd he ‘•nid tint there ms 
none 'ippircntl) , perinps tlio negotiation of the e\- 
Iradition trcit) might Invc Imd something to do with it 
Hov\cvcr, he believed lint itwis nclnncc, owing to the 
curious cinricter of IIis ITighries Jle niso thought 
that the real object of appointing the Lnshkir Jang 
was to bother him, but ho idinitted tint ho did not 
rcallj behove tint Itis Jlighiicsj could iflord to accept 
his resignation Ilcoflcred it as the onlj fur means he 
Ind of rcsntnig 

lie said th it the jircsent Amir Kabir w as for the time 
well behaved but once it was otherwise , nnd he ri.com 
mended the uUimuto restoration of the Vikuni ! Um in 
to the Kesidents presence I told him that ho might 
tell Yiknni KUmam tint 1 would onlj igrco to this on 
condition of his promising to refrain from covertly 
resisting the reformed order of things 

rninx'V , 3ioy 5ri? —Karl} in the moTning 1 w ent to 
look, at the house built by Pcshutanji the well known 
Pirsi banker of Hyderabad The house was a fine 
one, the ruined gardens were well laid out, and the old 
wells were really magnificent His antecedents, I 
believe, were much the same as Mr AV Pilmers 
Afterwards I had an interview with Govind J?ao, 
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who was emplo 3 "ed in the Minister’s household. He 
told me that the Minister spent all his official income, 
Es.l 5,000 a month, but was not extravagant; that his 
jdyirs consisted of estates ^delding some three lakhs, 
of which two IdkJis went in public establishments and 
one IdkJi, or something under, remained. I inferred 
that the Salar Jang’s private fortune was something 
under Es.100,000 a-year, besides a very fine house ; but 
that he had no treasure or anything of that kind. 

The Nizam’s replies to the Governor- General’s 
kharita and to my letter, were received, and proved 
to be quite satisfactory and according to the drafts 
which I had seen. They were duly despatched to the 
Viceroy. 

Satciiday, May Mh . — Nothing particular occurred 
during the daj^, but I may here note that on reading up 
the records of the Residency Office and other historical 
books about Hyderadad I was struck with the re- 
semblance — even the identity — of many of the political 
difficulties of that day, as compared with those of former 
times. I found that the isolation of the Nizam, his 
incapacity for public affairs, his jealousy of the Minister, 
his belief that the Minister was leagued with the English, 
the leaning of the Minister on the Resident for support, 
the endeavour of the Minister to keep the Resident all 
to himself, to prevent the Resident from communicating 
with the other nobles of the State, the isolation of the 
nobles from each other, from the Nizam and from the 
Resident, the difficult}’’ in finding a possible successor 
to any Minister ; — all these and the like were nothing 
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ncu*, but were applicable to' preceding INizilms, and 
to preceding Ministers, and bad been complained of 
over and over again by successive IJcsidents. 

. In the evening at " the Band ” I met Major Proudfoot, 
"who said that the Sabir .Tang was in good spirits and 
took exercise daily ; that during the late rupture between 
himself and the Nir^im he was in wretched, moody 
spirits and moped dreadfully. ‘lie went on to lament 
that the Sabir Jang did not instruct his nephew in 
public affairs, and added that once, on speaking to him 
about this, he replied that it was not the custom, and 
that neither had his uncle the Suniju’l-Mulk given liim 
anj' education. This, however, was not a very good 
argument ! I asked Jlajor Proud foot wli}’ so many idle 
unemployed vmnsahddrs were kept up on liigh salaries ; 
and he said that the Minister was endeavouring to put 
existing viunsabddrs into working appointments, and 
was careful to appoint no new ones. 

Sunday, May o/A. — A viaidavl, a resident of Berar, 
came to see me, having come to Hyderabad on some 
business about exchange of jdytrs with the Minister. 
He spoke severely* about the social condition of H^'d era- 
bad, and abused the Wahhabis, denying their claims to 
veal sanctity, and declaring that they did ivnicU mete, 
harm than good, saying that tlioy stirred up strife, and 
attributing the misbehaviour of the Jfubarizu’ddaula, 
a rebellious son of tlie Nizam Sikandar JdJi, to Wnlibnbi 
machinations.* He, however, spoke in high terms of 

* Tlio 'NVaUidbls arc a compai-atively modern and fanatical sect 
of iluhammadan Puritans, who have justly acquired an evil repu- 
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the Salar Jang, and said that the Courts of Justice in 
Hyderabad were a great improvement over anything 
that had existed before. I asked him about the character 
of the different judges, and according to him, some were 
good and others the reverse, but there was not one 
Court which had not at least one good judge on its 
bench. 

Monday, May Qth . — During the day I arranged with 
the Minister about the signing and sealing of the Ex- 
tradition Treaty, and also consulted him as to the reply 
to be given to the reference from, the Grovernment of 
India regarding the execution in Hative States of decrees 
passed by British Courts. 

I then continued reading up the records of the Eesi- 
dency in Greneral Fraser’s time. I was much struck at 
the extent of intrigues between the Minister and the 
native bankers — especially two firms named Kishan 
Das and Piiran Mai — on one side, and Mr. W. Palmer, 
Mr. Smyth — a barrister of those days — and various 
newspapers at the Presidency towns of Calcutta and 
Madras on the other. I felt sympathy with Greneral 
Fraser in his resolution to put an end to all this, and I 
admired the straightforward manly tone of his corres-^ 
pondence. 

I had scarcely done reading this, when who should 
come to see me, but Bhagwan Das, the representative 

tation from tlieir literal adherence to the doctrind of the jihad, 
or religions "nmr against “ infidels,” and hy their violent methods 
of religions controversy. Sometimes, however, as in Gujarat, 
their ways are peaceful and their influence heneficin'l. 
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of the \erj firm of Kishan Dits noted aho^e, and I told 
him that I had been reading about the doings of Puran 
Mai in General Prascr’s time As if conscience stricken 
he immediate!} ^aid “Then I fear you must have 
found mention of my father’s name, Kishan D is ” I 
found, on conveising with him, that he still consulted 
Mr. Palmer, and believed Mr Palmer to ha\e influence, 
chief!} because he corresponded with many of the 
newspapers’ ’ 

Thate\ening, after dinner at the 18th Hussars’ mess. 
General (Sir Jolin) Grant, commanding the Subsidiary 
Force, spoke to me of the danger of allowing the 
Ministei to organize the Reformed Troops, which m 
time of peace were useless, and in time of trouble would 
be a source of an\icty 

Tuesda\, May 1th — During the da} I continued 
reading up the correspondence in General Fraser’s time, 
and I was further struck atthe e\traordinanly defective 
character of Chandii I/il’s administration I knew, of 
course, that in those da} s lawlessness prevailed in the 
interior of the Deccan, but I had no idea until I read 
these papers, how utterly the very foundations of good 
Government were poisoned at their source — and so much 
of the blame, too, is traceable to Cliandu Lai person illy I 

My impression from this perusal was — subject, of 
course, to correction as my knowledge advanced — that 
at that time both tlie Government of India and the 
Court of Directors pursued a wavering and inconsistent 
pohc} Tile} forcibly maintained a IVIinister in power, 
and then they would not allow the Resident to keep the 
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Minister straight ! Evidently General Fraser, a fine 
old soldier-diplomatist, was, judging from liis letter, 
deeply dissatisfied with the position in which he found 
himself placed, and no doubt it was very difficult to 
devise any line of policy which would bring about a 
successful result. Nothing, however, could be more 
unsuccessful than the line adopted by the British 
Government of that day. With the light of experience 
one might, perhaps, manage better ; certainly one could 
hardly, in possibility, manage worse ! 

The Nizam, poor man, must have been puzzled. At 
one time he had a Minister literally set over him 
forcibly b}’’ tlie British Government, and anon he was 
told positively that he must choose his own Minister I 
Power thus precariously conceded, was, as might be 
expected, capriciously exercised. Great evils arose from 
the want of a Minister after resignation of Chandii Lai, 
and then, if ever, should the British Government, after 
half a century of interference, have beneficially and 
promptly interposed. But no, it held aloof with a vacil- 
lation almost inconceivable, till the Deccan was brought 
to the very verge of ruin ! Such was the impression at 
least which the papers gave me. 

Wednesday, May ^th . — In the morning I saw Faiz 
Muhammad, who declared that fixed settlenients for mo- 
derate periods of the land revenue were now really acted 
up to b}’- the native officials in the interior of jthe Deccan, 
and declared that the condition of the 23eople had much 
improved of late years, and that cultivation was fast 


increasing. 
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Aflt'r l)rcakfi»it Mr. Marrctt came to jice mo, mid 
ljrou{»lit 5 omc pljui« of a fine irn^Mtion prxijcct at a 
])lace named Ikn'ddm Tatan near Ilydembad ; also the 
surveys of some tanks nlmnt lo l>o repaired in tlie neigh* 
houring district of Knigunda. 

I tlion went on reading np the records of Fraser's 
time, and fonnd that the jiapers fully h(jre out what I 
liad heard verhally about the Mub:'iri?.u’ddauhi being 
urged to rebellion b}* the Wnhhilbfs. 

I fonnd further that Colonel Stewart, General Fraser's 
predecessor, also complained of the isolation of the 
Xtr/im, of the Uesident, of the Minister, and of the 
Muhammadan nohlcs. f)hviously tliis was an evil which 
liad long been sapping away public spirit and princijile 
in the State. 

TiivnsHAY, .Uny — Karly in the morning a mcm- 

l>er of the Minister's bou«eljo)d, came to see me, .and I 
told him of the evil impression derivable fnnn a jKTUsal 
of the correspondence in Colonel Stewart's and (5ener.il 
Fraser's lime regimling the Minister Chandu Lai He 
seemed to think that Chandu La) was altogether a 
man without the least public principle and without 
the least aptitude for managing a country ; without any 
feefing for <fic ]>eoj)fc ; witfiout any ficieh'ty to engage- 
ments; as never going in a straight but nlw;iys 

preferring tortuous courses (" never going in tlie broad 
road, hut winding about in narrow and crooked alleys ”) ; 
as profuse in almsgiving in the hope of conciliating 
favour; ns equally profuse in expenditure for the pur- 
pose.s of corruption ; as giving a month’s salary to every 
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servant, every concubine, every hanger on about the 
Nizam’s palace ; as giving hush-money to every noisy 
blackguard; as slavishly timid of the newspapers and 
public reports ; as crouching before those who were 
violent, but as fierce and abusive towards those who were 
weak; as having brought the State into such financial em- 
barrassments that the G-overnment almost fell into the 
hands of money-lenders, who at last became the very 
pillars and supports of the State. He described Ohandu 
Labs son, Bala Prashad, as even worse than his father. 
I should hardly suppose that this man could have 
had any prejudice against Chandu Lai. His prejudices 
would be quite the other way, and that an enlightened 
Hindu gentleman at a Muhammadan Court should 
give such an historical retrospect of the great Hindu 
Minister was indeed melancholy ; but certainly his 
account was borne out by the correspondence, so far as 
that went. 

After that Padamsi Nainsi, the great Mar war! banker, 
came to see me. His object was to find out whether 
there was any chance of the Branch Railway from 
Hulbarga to Hyderabad being undertaken ; he said 
that all the Hindu merchants, and even all the Muham- 
madan nobles, were in favour of it, and would subscribe 
capital. He said that, perhaps, the Nizam personally 
might dislike it, but of this he was not sure. Anyhow 
the Minister would undoubtedly advocate it. 

Priday, May — This was the day of the Langar 
Pestival held at Hyderabad on the 15 th of Zu’l-hijja 
every year. It is no part of the religious ceremonies 
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of tlic ^luliatiimadans, but ari'^es fioin a tradition 
peculiiir to Hyderabad.* 

On this occasion it is usual for all the troops and 
retainers of the Ni/.im to march in procession past the 
Palace, three procession**, or streams, uniting ne.ar it. 
Thus, firstly, the jicople under tlie ^linister (Dinani) ; 
secondly, those belonging to the special establishments 
of the Niz.itn (Sarf-i-Klias) , thirdly , those belonging 
to the household (Piig.ih) under the Amir Kabir I 
A\cnt down to the jMinistor's house with a party of 
about twenty European ofiicers and ladies to see the 
Diwani part of the procession, forming about two- 
thirds of the w’holo, for it w as not possible to see the 
other two portions. 

I sat w'ith the Jlinistcr on a balcony o\crloohing the 
narrow' street, and commanding a capital mow both up 
and down. The procession commenced a little before 
two and lasted till past ri\c in the c\ening, tliat is for 
upwards of three hours ' From ten to fifteen thousand 
men passed by, of whom a large number were mounted, 
and there were many led horses. Altogcthci there 
must have bc'^n between one and two thousand horses ot 
all sorts. 

* The L'lngar Pestnal is said to lia^o arisen in ISOJ, \\licn on 
tile 15th Zu’l.hijja a princo of the Kntab Shalu lint ■v%as catried 
off into the jnnglo on a ninst elephant On Ins rccovcrj his 
mother, in fulfil m cut of n \ow, had an elephant’s chain m gold 
earned in fall procession to tlio shrino of a local saint TIio 
Ifirams continued tho festival thus initiated when they snccccded 
to the Kntab Shiihi Dominions Tho procession has always been 

called tho Iiangar, and is as popular ns over 
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Besides various native gentlemen witli followers, 
horse and foot, there were the trains belonging to the 
several Arab Jama’dars. These trains of Arabs came 
marching up with their matchlocks, sometimes executing 
a sort of wild dance as they passed the Minister’s 
balcony. Among them were mingled numbers of 
Rohelas, some Sikhs, and even some Baloclhs, and at- 
the end of each Arab cortege came the clhef himself 
on an elephant. Three principal chiefs passed in this 
wa3^ Firstly, the Barak Jang ; secondly, the Saifu’- 
ddaula ; thirdlv, the Grhalib Jansr. 

There were also the Reformed Trooj)s, headed by 
Captain Rocke, consisting of African and Dakhani 
cavalry and infantry, and some artillerymen without 
their guns ; the reason being that the City roads were 
supposed to be too rough and narrow for the passage of 
guns 1 There were also some of the old “ Line ” troops, 
a portion of which still bore the name of the Finglass 
Brigade. 

The whole procession was gay with flags, and um- 
brellas, and bright-coloured trappings glittering in the 
sun, and the whole scene was striking and original — 
almost unique of its kind. 

The Arabs did not look very formidable, and I 
judged that the original Arabs were djdng out, and 
that their place was being supf)lied by viawallads, that 
is, sons of Arab fathers and Dakhani mothers, born 
in Hyderabad. Of the three chiefs, also, two, the 
Barak Jang and the Grhalib Jang, were evidently 
■mawaUcids, the third, the Saifu’ddaula alone being a 
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pure Aral), but he seemed to bo oF .ulv.inccd age, and 
>\as ncarl} blind Of the Iteformcd Troo))<?, I thought 
the Ca\dlry including the J^[lmster’^ special body of 
horse, \ery good lu all respects, as to men, horses, arms, 
and accoutri'meiits TIio Inf.mtr} I did not think 
much of, and tiicir drill did not seem to be good 
These troops had tuo excellent h inds of niusic, organised 
and instructed after the Lnghsh fashion. 

The croud seemed dense, e\cited, and lull of curiosity, 
and the Jlinistcr said that there uas c^cn a more 
than a^erage number of spectators, and that it was, 
in fact, a full Lingar Tiic people were clcanl} 
and gailj dressed, much like those m other Indian 
crouds, and their demeanour was cheerful and respect- 
ful. 

AH tins time I Ind, ofT and on, a good deil of 
con\crsation with the ^[mister, uho tliouglit that 
the Arab niorctnarics uero much less formidable than 
they had been, and the lloliHas c\en Ic^s important. 
He also thought that the numbtr of Arabs m Hyder- 
abad h ul du nulled from 10,000 to 0,000, but said lliat 
the three chicr«iUore still inclined to resist and disobey, 
and to teach their follouers to disobey, the Courts and 
other coiiblitutcd authorities, because the Nizam was 
disinclined to subject them to tiie tribunals He added 
that they” were very' ucalthy, and that the Harak Jang 
and tile Saifu’ddaula liad amas«ed, by' means of trade, 
banking, &c., &c , at least fifty MUiS of rupees Hou- 
e\er, these tuo bore enmity betueen themsehes, and 
thus acted mutually as a check on each other The third 
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chief, the Ghalib Jang, was more under the Minister’s 
control than tlie other two. 

I told the Minister that another year would see the 
Railway at Kulbarga in the Nizam’s dominions, and 
that we ought soon to have a branch to Hyderabad 
itself. He said that every one was in favour of a 
Branch Railway to Hyderabad except the Nizam 
himself ; that the reason of this was that His High- 
ness feared that if the Railway came right up to the 
Capital, some of His Highness’s rebellious relations 
might jumj) into the train and be off to Bombay, or 
elsewhere ; and that such an occurrence would bring 
disgrace on His Hjghness ! ! This might seem an ex- 
traordinary reason, hut the former Nizams really had 
trouble with their relations — for instance, the Nizam 
Nasiru’ddaula with the Mubarizu’ddaula, and Nizam 
’All with ’All Jah. 

The Minister also told me that His Highness had 
again scanned- over the wording of the Extradition 
Treaty just signed, notwithstanding the preoccupation 
of the Muharram, and I asked why he took so much 
trouble. The Salar Jang said it was merely on account 
of his suspicious disposition which made him regard a 
Treaty as a sort of snare. 

After the procession was over we went to dine at the 
Minister’s house, close at hand ; and during dinner 
I asked him about the Khairu’nnissa, who was married 
to Col. A. Kirkpatrick, the Resident. He said that 
she really was of good famil}’’, and that after Kirk- 
patrick’s death she lived in seclusion in the Rang 



Jhlnl, on the Kcsulonc} premises till lior denth 
After her, he tint Sir H Itusseil entered into a 
simihr rclntionship \\ith a rcHtuc of hers, inmed 
the Lutfii’nnis*? i ° Clniidu Lul s ife used rcguHrly 
to -visit both these hdics Ilcneiiton to si} that these 
connections were \er} inconvcmciifc politicall}, and lie 
ickiiow lodged tlie improi ement in English customb in 
this respect, which had taken place of late }cirs 

lie also said that the Rcsidcnc} Mir Munshis (Ver- 
nicular Secretaries) were no longer influcntiil as thc^ 
u<icd to be, and that now he knew the Ec'^idcnt’s mind 
from the Resident s ow n notes , but tint forincrlj tlic 
Munshis used to be alwajs w irning the Minister not 
to interfere w ith such and such a tiling lest tlie Resi- 
dent should snap it them (c^«o itat na/nn to 
latenr/c) 

He again praised Metcalfe who hid sa\cd tlicH^dcr 
abad State, but did not think so much oi Russell Ho 
rather blamed Martin ind Stewart lor filling under the 
lufluciice of Chandu L il, w Iioni he blamed throughout, 
but spoke high!} of Fniser 

SvTDRiui, Mai/ ll//i — Nothing particular occurred 
during the daj but I heard that when tlie Langai 
proces'Jion passed the Palace the Nir mi did not come to 
peep from behind the lattice work as usuil Prom this 
some persons inferred tliat lie was in a sulky mood 
about something , but I doubted if such was really the 

* Both tho ahovo names are Uilcs such as arc commonlj given 
to Muhaioiiiadan ladies o£ high rank The titlo of tl o fonner js 
also vanonsly given in. books as tho ililiru nnissa 
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case, as I had understood early in the morning from tlie- 
Minister that His Highness was not well. Moreover,, 
the Minister was in good spirits, which he would, 
not have been had his master been displeased at 
anything. 

I went on studying the Residency records, and was- 
struck, firstl}’’, at the apparently vain efforts made in 
Colonel Stewart’s time to make the Hizam Hasiru’- 
ddaula tit for something like independent Government; 
secondly, at the extraordinary preponderance which the 
Arabs acquired in the City of H^^derabad, and the weak 
manner in which the British Gcvernment acquiesced 
in this ; thirdly, at the favourable reports rendered of 
the interior, that is, of the material comforts of the 
lower agricultural classes of the Nizam’s dominions,, 
despite reputed misgovernment. 

Sunday, May 12 tli. — 

Monday, May — I wrote to the Minister pri- 

vately about certainly pending cases, the parties to which 
were present in Chadarghat, urging early decision, so 
that they might not continue to hang about the place. 

During the day I received a visit from a native 
hanker, introduced by the Minister as having been the 
first to come forward to assist him on his accession to 
power, when he greatly wanted money to carry on the 
Government. This man told me that at the outset the 
Minister’s great opponents were the Daftarwalas, or 
Daftardars — one called the Head of the Mahratln 
Daftar, the other of the Telingi Daftar, — who advised 
the bankers not to advance money to him, saying 
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that his regime ^^oul(l not hsl, ami that the 
■would soon displace him for some one oUe He then 
went on to sa} th it now' tlic Goicrnmeiit neicr wantul 
money, and tint the} oid} drew small sums from the 
h inkers for current expenses, aiding th it the people 
thought the ^Iinistor’s position fiiin in the mam, 
though not free from trouble from the N17 im So much 
tliat recent!} wlien tlierc liad been .1 resignation, tlie 
Linkers sudth.it the ^Minister was sure to leturn to 
power, because of the high chiractcr he had earned 
with the Biitnh Go\ eminent 

I then had a long intcrMcw with Maul.v\i Ainmu'- 
ddm, the Judicial Secretary to the I^Iinister, wJio lully 
conlirmcd all I heard about certain of the people setting 
thcinsehcs aboic the law, sa}ing that the Arab Chitlin 
wished to arrogate to theinsehcs jurisdiction oicr 
their own followers, not onl} .us to imjnisonment but 
cicn as to death, and that, thoiigli obliged to submit 
to the law, the} did so with ill-grace and evasion I 
found from his accounts that besides the new 1 } estab- 
lished Courts, the functions of the Cit} Kazi in murder 
ca'cs were still maintained On the whole, I w^as 
favourably impressed with the dlorts, however im- 
jicrfect, which were being made to establish a judicial 
S}stem. 

In the afternoon and evening I had a talk with 
Col Bnggs about tlic Arabs of the City. He said that 
they were wcikcr in strength and much improved 
in behaviour — immensely improved indeed, — but that 
they were personally brav 0 and still a formidable bod} , 
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and that their expulsion from the City would he a 
difficult military operation. Every chief from the Nizam 
downwards was the prisoner of his own Arab followers ! 

Tuesday, May \Adli. — I sent the First Assistant, 
Col. Stubbs, to wait on the Minister, and remonstrate 
about a murder, wherein the corpse of the murdered 
woman was lying for hours on one of the high roads 
near the Residency, without apparently any notice 
being taken of it by the Nizam’s police ! 

I also asked Col. Stubbs, as an officer of much 
experience, about the Arabs, and his account was much 
the same as Col. Briggs’s. He thought, however, that 
they were not hostile to British interests, and that 
their Chiefs in particular were too rich to be revolu- 
tionary. I thought to myself that if the account given 
by Col. Briggs and Col. Stubbs, both very competent 
witnesses, of the strength of the Arabs, be correct, it 
was necessary that we should try to prevent their 
numbers increasing by immigration from Arabia. At 
the same time I thought that the Arabs of the present 
day could not be really very formidable. 

In the evening I went out driving to see the tdzia 
processions by torchlight in Chadarghat. The usual 
crowds and detachments of the Nizam’s trooj)s were 
present. About midnight the torchlight procession of 
the “Na’l Sahib” took place. I wrote to the Minister 
to know if it was worth seeing, but he replied tliat it 
was attended only by the lowest class of the population.*' 

^ Tlirongliout India during tlie IMuliarram festival it is cus- 
tomaiy to caiTy in procession tlie td*zia, or model o£ the tomb of 
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■\Vr.nNi:sDAY, Mmj 15 ///. — I was soincwlmt ailing, but 
began rcatling tbo correspondence between Metcalfe, 
wljen llesident, and the Supreme Government, and was 
struck at the really awful prevalence of abuses in the 
internal administration of tbo country in those days. 
The interference exercised by Afctcnlfc and the super- 
vision by Kuropean Ofiiccrs was not so subversive of the 
!Xativo Government as may Jiavc been supposed, as tbo 
entire executive authority was exercised b}* the native 
oflicials, the European ofiiccrs giving no orders. The 
machinery of the I^ntivo Government thus remained 
intact, and the European ofiiccrs did nothing, save 
bring to the notice of tlic Native Government abuses 
contrary to its own rules, and in contravention of 
its own orders. Tlio conduct and cliaractcr of the tlien 
Minister, Eajd Chandii L;il, appeared in the worst pos- 
sible light. 

In the evening I went out driving to tbo Fattcb 
Mauhin, the parade ground of the Reformed Troops. 

I also received a reply from the ^linistcr to my 
note of ilonday about the pending judicial cases. He 
remarked gelierallj’ that it u'as difiicult to prevent 
various influential persons from setting themselves 
above the law, and that they were rather encouraged 
in this way by the Niziim himself, lie did not say 
this directly ; I rather understood him to hint that he 
feared that such was the case. 

tlio TOftTtjTs Hasnn and Hussain. Tho Ka’l Sahib, or model of 
the shoo of Hussain’s horse, homo ns n standard, is a, modem 
South Indian addition to tho Jtnliarram. 
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Thursday, May IQth . — I was not well, and received 
no visitors, nor did I go out of the house ; hut pro- 
ceeded to read up the correspondence between Sir 
C. Metcalfe and the Supreme Government. 

Looking to Metcalfe’s charges and to the replies- 
hy Messrs. Palmer & Co., I tliought that his phrase 
as to that house being “ the plunderers of the Nizam”’ 
was most fully borne out. The manner in which they 
established an unfair influence over the Minister, and 
then tried to thwart the Pesident by means of their 
supposed influence with the Governor-General, Lord 
Hastings, is quite wonderful. Both Sir William 
Eumbold and Mr. Wm. Palmer, then still surviving, 
seemed to have been very greatly to blame. The 
audacity of the pretensions of various kinds put 
forward by the House was also astonishing, as the 
manner in which they succeeded in concealing from 
their European constituents their real merits and 
position was most amusing, had it not one side so- 
dark and painful. 

That evening the only person I saw was the Pesidency 
Surgeon, and I asked him if he had ever heard of these 
affairs. He seemed to imaoine that Mr. W. Palmer 

O 

was not so very bad, but had been foolish rather than 
sinning. This looked as if even to that day Mr. Palmer 
impressed all uninformed Europeans he met with the 
idea of his virtues and his wrongs ! ! 

Friday, May nth . — I was much better, but still did 
not go out nor receive visitors. I went on reading 
Metcalfe’s official correspondence ; the leading despatches 
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rcIaliUE: to tlic miscontluct of Palmer s IFoiisc, (0 the 
tniFCondnct of the Chandu Lai, and to the 

necessity of reforming the nlmscs of tl)cXizjim’s Govern- 
ment. 'riicsc letters were in great length and detail ; 
and in spirit, in argument, in moral tone, and literary 
style, they were real mastcrjneccs of ofiicial composition. 
I sliould tliink that the volume wiiich contains them 
must he among the finest pieces in the annals and 
archives of the British in India ! 

As regards the financial affairs the points were these. 
First : I’almcr & Co. lent money to the Nizam at 
usurious interest ; — at interest such as only arises 
from insecurity. Second: nevertheless Palmer & Co., 
by their .supjioscd influence witli Briti.sh authority, 
forced tlic Nizam's Government to realize and p.ay up 
these debts punctually. Thus, so far from there being 
an}' insecurity, tbcrc was the best security, namely, the 
joint guarantee of the Nizam's and the British Govern- 
ments ! Tliird : as (lie security was good, tlie interest 
ought not to have been nnytlnng like as high as it was, 
and tlic Nizam's Government paid much more than it 
ought to have done. Fourth : thus the Niziim’s 
Government was copiously bled to enrich a European 
Ifousc i IfTtis IS what was meant when 3 fessr.s. Fafmer & 
Co. were 5.1 Id to liavc been *'the plunderers of the Niz.-irn.” 

I was unhivourably impressed with the conduct of 
Lord Hastings as Governor-General in respect to these 
oases, and the conduct of Mr. John Adam, when acting 
as Governor-General after Lord Hastings’ departure, 
stood forth in very favourable contrast. 
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Saturday, May \Wl . — I continued mucli better. 

I beard that tbe ISTizam bad sent a verbal message to tbe 
Minister suggesting tbe abolition of useless {iiihammd) 
Courts of Justice ! I determined to ask tbe Minister 
when I next met bim wbetber tbis was true. 

I proceeded to read up tbe correspondence between 
General Fraser and tbe Supreme Government, and was 
struck witb tbe firmness with wbicb be repressed an 
attempted mutiny on the part of a large bod}’’ of the 
Nizam’s troops, and of tbe manly manner in wbicb be 
defended bis conduct from strictures by tbe Supreme 
Government, wbicb seemed hardly merited. I was also 
much struck by tbe really laudable and comprehensive 
efibrts made by tbe Minister, tbe Suraju’l-Mulk, to 
reform tbe administration, and tbe perverse manner 
in wbicb all these efforts were thwarted by the Nizam 
himself. 

Sunday, May Vbth . — I despatched a private letter to 
tbe Minister, urging bim to keep tbe numbers of tbe 
Arabs down as much as possible by discharging those 
who were willing to go, and by not admitting any fresh 
immigrants from Arabia. 

To-day I received intimation of the proceedings of tbe 
Nizam’s Criminal Court in tbe City, sentencing four 
prisoners to imprisonment for life and two to fourteen 
years imprisonment for high treason. These sentences 
were inflicted in tbe case known as that of Jang 
Bahadur, a person who in concert witb several others, 
went about tbe Nizam’s country, giving money and 
distributing notices and agreements (Jcaulnumas) in- 
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citin" people to rcbolbon m gcncril and the murder of 
tlio Unglish in particiihr, in fni our of tlio “ S iliu Rija/* 
■winch was understood to be tlic title of the claimant to 
the tlironc of S it in * 

jroNDU, May 20 /-^ — I was much occupied in pro 
paring IIngIi‘?Ii notes in sc\cral judicial eases winch 
the Minister had referred to me, in order that I might 
ad\isc pniatel} as to proceedings against certun in 
ilucntial persons connected w ith the household or family 
of the Nizam, who Ind tried to sot themsehes ibo\c 
the law , not onlj in resisting processes against them- 
sches, but m protecting debtor? and others wlio were 
their dependants, and encouraging thorn to threaten 
forcible opposition to the execution of the Court’s 
orders I advised the ilimstcr to proxidc his cxecutiie 
with the means of enforcing orders, hut not to proceed 
to anj forcible extremitj ivitliout consulting mo , at the 
same time to politely but firnih demand cvplanations 
from the influential ofienders Failing such explana- 
tions, ho must report their conduct to the Niz im 

In the afternoon a manlaii^ one of the Judges of the 
Hyderabad Criminal Court, came to see me, and I asked 
him about the repute of the Sunju’i-Mulk as ilinistcr 

■* Sec p 80 jonm-il for April IStli The Rajas of Satira 
were tlio descendants of Sivaji the fonnder of the llaratlia power 
1 hey had however, been Jong the pensioners of the PtsJiwa of 
Poona "W hen tl c British conquered tho Peshwa in 1818 and 
annexed his territories the Satara R ij i was allowed to govern his 
State as before Ho had, however, to bo deposed for miscondnct 
in 1839, bis brother being put on Jus throne When ho died 
without an heir m 1848 the State was resumed by tho British 
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He said that ]ie was generally supposed to have been a 
failure. I felt surprised at this after what I had read 
about him in Greneral Fraser’s despatches. 

In the evening the Minister and his nephew dined 
with me, and I had a party to meet them. The Minister 
gave me a poor account of the Nizam’s health, saying 
that he had been getting less and less able to take exer- 
cise, till at last be could hardly get out of the house at 
all. Quite lately in answer to an inquiry about bis 
health His Highness had replied to the vahUs : “It is 
for the Minister and the Amir Kablr to keep me con- 
tented by their conduct, and then my health will be all 
right.” 

He said that in his heart the Nizam was opposed 
to the regular administration of justice ; because people 
told him that it had a levellinrr effect and brouHit 
degradation to the nobles, and that such was the English 
policy ! 

He said that the Nizam was still very partial to the 
Arabs, and that when they committed acts of violence 
even in his own Palace he still befriended them. To 
the Minister, when he tried to overhaul them for such 
conduct. His Highne.ss would say: “Why do you 
blacken the character of my Arabs ?” 

Tuesday, May 211?/. — I sent the First Assistant to 
speak to the Minister about a case in which it was 
feared that a nobleman in the city was keeping a woman 
in duress and preventing her from appearing in a Court 
of Justice. 

With reference to correspondence of Ajiril 29 th, in 



whicli the Nizam said that it would weaken the Minister 
if His Highness held private interviews with the Eesi- 
dent, I wrote to the Minister pointing out the absurdity 
and mischievous tendency of such an idea, and furthei 
that the self-imposed isolation of the Nizam from the 
British lepresentatuehad been a source of e\il, and had 
been deplored by many successue Eesidents 

In the afternoon I asked Col Briggs whether he 
thought the maulavl right in pronouncing the Surajul- 
Mulk a failure, and he seemed to concur in that estimate 
I then pointed to the different opinion foimed by 
General Tiaser, ivho could hardly have been decened , 
hut upon this Col Briggs said that the Suraju 1-Mulk 
may have promised much, though ho perfonned little 
Col Briggs, however, did not seem to be full} ^aw are 
of the difficulties under which the Suiaju’l-Mulk 
laboured At all events he ‘^aid that lie was cireless 
and improvident in his own private affairs, and did not 
seem a likel} man to male a good Minister 

'Wednesday, May 22nd — I continued reading up the 
despatches written by General Fraser during the time 
that the Suiaju’l-Mulk was Minister, and I was really 
astonished at the abuses tb it existed in tbe Nizam’s 
Goiernraent at that time For instance, it seemed 
clear that the revenue used to be literally embezzled 
to the extent of from twent} to thirty anninll}, 
through the existence, on p iper only, of an irregular 
arm}, nominally of 30,000 men ' Enquiry proved that 
it had no leal existence, and was avowedly kept up in 
order to put money into the pockets of influential 
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rcen ; some 30 lakhs annually going in this way ! Again, 
the forgery of Government orders for the payment of 
money, went on to such an extent that an assortment 
of hundreds of such documents, ready for use, were 
found and seized ! The Minister tried to get rid of 
the paper army, hut could not, as the jSTizam himself 
insisted npon its being kept up ! It seemed, too, that 
it was the Nizam himself, who insisted on retaining the 
corrupting s^'^stem of nazardnas . During the last days 
of the Suraju’l-Mulk’s first administration the Nizam 
took the Government into his own hands, hut, instead 
of looking after the affairs of the State, he entirety 
occupied himself in exacting large sums from those who 
had fattened on corruption, and in putting up big ap- 
pointments to the highest bidder ! In fact the troubles 
which then afflicted the Hyderabad State, and which 
ended in its ruler being shorn of one-fourth of his 
dominions, were largely owing to the perversity of the 
then Nizam Nasiru’ddaula ; — a perversity continued 
despite the remonstrances of General Fraser. 

Thursday, J/ay 23rd . — I sent a report to the 
Governor-General in English about the treason case 
already mentioned, and stated that, as the prisoners had 
issued proclamations distinctly inciting to the murder of 
Euro]Deans, I had ordered the sentences to be carried out. 

I went on reading up the records to the end of tl)C 
Suvaju’l-Mulk s first administration, and it was evident 
that General Fraser regarded the displacement of the 
Arab mercenaries from tlie commanding position the}' 
had been permitted to acquire in t!ic City as a matter 
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of prlmarj' importance ; but lie evidently couM never 
succeed in obtaining from tiie Supreme Government 
sufiicient authority to enable him to carry such a measure 
through. 

When the Sham su’l-Um ant succeeded the Siirajn’l- 
Mulk, he also began his ministry by initiating many 
useful reforms. Indeed, it was surprising to see liow 
well ho began. 

Friday, J/hy 2IM. — This being the Queen's birthday, 
I went, accompanied by the ^linistcr, to Secunderabad 
to witness a general review of all the troops there and 
at Balaram. There passed by in review tlirce regi- 
ments of Cavalr}' (one Hussars, one ^ladras, one 
Hyderabad Contingent), five batteries of Artillcr}” (of 
which one was native belonging to tlie Hyderabad 
Contingent, and one a heavy battery drawn by ele- 
phants), six regiments of Infantry (two European, three 
Madras, one Hyderabad Contingent). 

After the review the Minister returned with me to 
the Kesidcncy, and spent the greater part of the day 
there. 

He spoke to me about the Arabs, alluding to my 
letter^ on tlic subject, saying that he would have 
great difiiculty in dealing with them, partly on account 
of the position they had obtained in the City, and 
partly on account of tlic Hizam’s partiality for them. 
I then questioned him further about them, and lie said 
that he had some three hundred inside his own house — 
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not of liis appointing, bat men whom he found there 
when he succeeded. Then the Nizam had several 
hundreds in his palace, and every noble in the city had 
some of them about his person or inside his house. 

The Arab Jama’dars were very jealous of their 
authority, changing the men about as they liked, and 
arranging their leave, their substitutes and the like. 
From his account it was clear that the Nizam, the 
Minister, and even the Treasury, were in the hands of 
the Arabs; and the Salar Jang admitted that they 
were afraid of the Arabs, mainly because their houses, 
their persons, and almost their lives, were at their 
mercy ! 

He said that they were much less numerous than 
they had been, and much better behaved, but that they 
were still capable of misbehaving : and actually had 
committed an outrage in the Nizam’s own palace. He 
admitted that he feared to reduce their numbers, even 
gradually — even if no existing employes were dismissed 
and only vacancies were not filled up. He scarcely, dared 
effect even that much lest the Arab Jama’dars should 
take the alarm and object, or even stir up strife. He 
added that the most formidable of the Jama’dars was the 
Saifu’ddanla, though grown old and blind, and that after 
his death half the influence of the Arabs would go. 

Arabs were, however, still largely emplo3’’ed in the 
interior, though the}’’ were not so numerous and 
powerful as they once had been, and it was clear to me 
that, notwithstanding recent improvements, they were 
much too powerful in the City of Hj'derabad. 
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the Eesident. Probably in this way he had become 
attached to British interests. He said that the plot 
was bad, and had ramified considerably, and that the 
people in the interior had let it go on a great deal too 
long. I did not like, however, to ask him too closely, 
lest he should be tempted to exaggerate his own services 
in the matter. 

Monday, May — I looked up the correspondence 

about the Eeformed Troops, and I observed that it was 
stated that, when raising them, the Minister had reduced 
some of the old troops. I asked Col. Stubbs howj 
judging from his experience, such reductions could have 
been carried out. He said it could only have been done 
by refraining from filling up vacancies, as the Nizam’s 
Government never discharged a man. But I rejfiied 
that these vacancies could not be frequent, inasmuch as 
old and unfit men were kept on and antiquated sentries 
were to be seen dail 3 ^ To this objection there was no 
apparent answer, and I determined to manage some day 
to see how these “ reductions” came about, 

I fixed Thursday, the 30th May, to review the 
Eeformed Troops, and the Minister explained that he 
could not be present, as he would prefer just then not to 
have to ask the Nizam’s leave. 

In the evening the Minister and his nephew dined 
with me, a party of ladies and gentlemen from Secun- 
derabad being asked to meet them. 

During dinner the Minister asked me what I thought 
was the real fundamental cause of the great Mutiny of 
1857. I said that it was the undue proj)ortion of tlie 



strength of the native army, and that any Government 
trusting to an excessively largo body of foreign troops 
must always incur tlic same danger. 

"We again adverted to ^Metcalfe’s conduct while Kesi- 
dent, and the ^linistcr again spoke of him in terms of 
admiration, declaring that it had saved the “sinking 
State of Hyderabad.” But I was sorry to sec that he 
did not speak with good feeling of Sir IT. Kusseli and 
j\Ir. ^fartiu. 

TuKsnar, J/(vy — lu tlic morning I arranged 

witlt Co). Stubbs, tire Bir.st Assistant, to settle with the 
Minister about the conduct of the ease already alluded 
to, in which a woman had been forcibly abducted from 
a place near to the Besidency, and was supposed to be 
detained by an influential Muliaminadan nobleman of 
the City. 

In the afternoon I received a visit by appointment 
from the Barak Jang, the Arab Jania’dar, son of the 
well-known Jaraa’dar ’Umar &iii ’And, who left him a 
fortune of fifty lakh of rupees. The Barak Jang was 
a matcallad, and though reputed to be a man of great 
influence, his manner seemed to tno to be modest and 
una.ssuniing, and altogctlicr inucli better than J should, 
have expected. 1 did not talk to him on an^" impor- 
tant subject, but merely asked him ordinary questions, 
I learnt that his mother came from iCagpur, and his 
father from tlic Hadhrarnaut province of Arabia. On 
taking Ins leave he assured me of the anxiety of 
himself and liis tribe to render faithful service to the 
!Niz6m and to stand well with the British Govern- 
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ment. On the whole I rather liked what I saw of the 
man. 

Wednesday, May 2 ^fJi. — ^During the day I went on 
studying the records, chiefly of the times of Gren. Fraser, 
Col. Low and Col. Davidson. 

I noted the persistent and indefatigable manner in 
which Gen, Fraser urged the Supreme Government to 
interfere to such a degree as might save the Nizam 
from financial and administrative ruin, without inter- 
fering so far as to destroy the vitality of the Native 
Government. This, however, the British Government 
steadily refused to do. The Nizam's infatuated per- 
versity at that time was quite astonishing, even for an 
Asiatic prince ; and it was clear to me that if he had 
paid even a little heed to the Besident’s advice, all the 
trouble of surrendering districts for the pay of the 
Hyderabad Contingent might have been averted. In- 
deed, I was almost inclined to think that if even the 
British Government had consented to interfere to the 
limited extent proposed b}'- General Fraser, the above 
result might have been avoided. 

I observed that Col. Davidson did not form so high 
an estimate of the Suraju’l-Mulk as Gen. Fraser had 
done, and even Col. Low seemed to concur in thinking 
that he was at times dilatory and unreliable, though he 
evidently thought that he had merits. 

I also read a portion of Mr. Bushby’s correspondence, 
and he concurred with Col. Davidson in thinking the 
Arabs of IT3'^derabad a dangerous bod}*" of men, whose 
gradual reduction, if possible, ought to be managed. 
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Tntii'^DA'i, Mat} iiOM — r^rly m tlic morning I rC' 
liencd the ISiratn's Ivcfornied Troops, on the parade 
ground, c died Iho ratteh Maiditn. Tlio Minister \\ as 
not present himself, not liking to Iia\e to ask the 
Ki? tin’s lea\c — a curious proof of Ills Ilighncss’s 
jealous}, — hut his Jlihtary Sccrctar}, SFajor Proudfoofc, 
nas ^Mth mo. 

Tiie Pngadc commanded b} Captain Rocke, for- 
merly of the ll 03 . 1 l Arm) It consisted of ten guns 
drawn b)’’ bullocks , a squadron of African Caialr 3 ,two 
squadrons of Lancers (a bod)' of horse origin dl) laiscd 
b) the 11 tjil of Wanparti), and tw 0 Regiments of Infantr) . 
The Ca%alr 3 ' were about 100 strong, the first Infantry 
Regiment being about COO, the second 300 The 
whole Brigade liad about 1,300 men of all arms The 
Bng idc mo\cmcnts were well and smartl) conducted 
the Artiller)' firing w is rapid and precise the Ca\alr 3 ' 
were well mounted and ‘^ct up, the Pirst Regiment of 
Infanti) w.is mefiicicntl) drilled, but the Second was 
better I understood that the cause of the incfilcicncy 
of the Infantr)’ was that the natixe ofiiccrs were indif- 
ferent, ha\ ing belonged to Lino ” corps in the City, 
before being diaftcd into the Reformed Troops, and lud 
not prpMousl) been accustomed to regular woik The 
general result of the review, as regards the troops, was 
satisfactor) , but whctlier such a bod)^ was wanted at all 
in the place it then w as, w as quite another question 

In the afternoon I rcceix cd a \ isit b) appointment 
from tbc Gb.Uib Jang, the Jama’dar commanding the 
Minisfcei’s Arab escort. He was a mcucallad, had very 
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good manners, and was much more polished externall}' 
than the Barak Jang, but he was much less humble, 
and had, I should imagine, a stiffer character. I asked 
him merely “ small-talk ” questions, and it appeared, 
among other things, that his father, a full Arab, came 
from Poona to Hyderabad, and was first employed b}’- 
the Muniru’l-Mulk, and then by Suraju’l-Mulk, and thus 
it was that he himself was employed by the Salar Jang. 
His family came from the Yaman Province of Arabia. 

Priday, May — Early in the morning Mr. 
Brereton of the Railway Department came in. He 
lived at Kulbarga, an important place, and described the 
inhabitants as a troublesome set, the Hindus and 
Muhammadans always fighting among themselves ; — 
the last phase of the trouble being the shutting of their 
shops by the Hindu shopkeepers. He said that the 
local authorities on the spot had not much weight, and 
that the Pars! tdluJcddr, Rustamji, of the Shorapur Dis- 
trict, in which Kulbarga is situated, was wanting in 
firmness, though possessed of integrity. He said, how- 
ever, that Pustamji had fearlessl}'’ incurred the enmity 
of many landholders by sticking up for the rights of 
the poorer villagers in reference to some questions 
arising out of the hatcioti tenure.* 

In the evening I gave a ball at the Eesidcnc}'’ in 
honour of Her Majestj^’s birthdaj'-, as it had been im- 
possible to get the place ready in time for the 24th. 

* J.C., that sy.stGm under wliicli the land revenue "was paid in 
kind hy the peasant proprietor giving up to the Government a 
sliaro of hi.s croj). 
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The Minibtei and Ins nephew, the Nizam’s Mil 
Munshi and Valdl, the Amir Kahir and Ins nephew, 
all attended 1 had the City approach to the Kesi- 
dencj lighted up to receive them, and tlie effect of the 
illumination was fine I also had the road leading up 
to the house lined witli two squadrons of cavalrj, as a 
guard of honour for them 

The ball was held in the upper storey of the house, 
furhi&lied up for the occasion alter many j ears of disuse 
Many old chans, purchased }ears back foi the Nizam’s 
Government at the Carlton House sale, and sent out foi 
the Kesidencj , w ere regilt and reproduced, and loohed 
almost new . 

Satdrdai, June 1^/ — I did not use till late but I 
saw Mr Brereton again hefoie he took his departure 
Though a great admirer of the Salai Jang and his ad- 
ministration, he still thought, not only that newietoims 
ought to he introduced, but that OM'-tiug reforms should 
be consolidated. 

He was a man of more than ordinary intelligence, 
and I noted some of his conclusions i gathered from 
him that the ia lulddrs in the intenoi did not attend to 
the orders they received fiom the Minister and the 
Majlis at H}derabad , that the attempt at oiganizing a 
Public Woiks Depaitment was a very crude affair, 
that there had been much mismanagement on the 
road between Hyderabad and Sholapui, and on the 
roads made in the Slmrapur Histncfc by Meadons 
Taylor, that the dispensaries which had been esta- 
blished were left without medicines, that the police 
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jurisdictions in the interior were weak and confused. 
jSTevertheless, he seemed to have formed a very sanguine 
idea of the capabilities and future productiveness of the 
ISiizam’s country. 

In the afternoon I got a note from the Minister ex- 
pressing high satisfaction at the successful result of the 
review of the Eeformed. Troops. 

Sunday, June 2nd . — 

Monday, June '6rd . — I wrote to the Minister in 
Persian, referring to a recent dispute between a British 
officer and one of the Nizam’s subordinate police 
officials, begging that the police might be instructed to 
preserve at least an ordinarily respectful demeanour 
before British officers, so that good feeling between 
the British officials and the Nizam’s servants might be 
preserved. 

I also wrote to the Minister in Persian, urging the 
settlement of disputed debts between some native 
bankers in Secunderabad and the Rani of Bhadra- 
chalam, an extensive estate, situated half on the British 
bank of the Godavari and half on the Nizam’s bank. 

In the afternoon I rode into Secunderabad. 

Tuesday, June 4:th. — I stayed at Secunderabad, and 
in the morning attended a general parade to see a good 
conduct medal given to a man of the 18th Hussars. 

In the afternoon I went to see the new European 
Barracks at Trimalgiri. The mass of noble structures 
congregated on an airy site, commanding an extensive 
prospect for miles, right down to the city of Hyder- 
abad, was veiy imposing. I also saw the workshops 
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and steam machinery hclonging* to the Public Worhs 
Department, A\hcieby huge masses o£ teak timber were 
sawn up, and A\atcr pumped up from a depth and 
earned to a long distance* I also saw all sortb of 
carpentr) being done by the michinc called “the 
genei-al joiner/' 

Wldnesdai, June 3M — Early in the morning I went 
round the Secunderabad hdzdrs, and found the place 
clean and flourishing Tlie streets were bioad and the 
houses handsome and well painted and done up. There 
was a good square and c\cliangc, a bid market, a 
tolerablj good dispensary, and a handsome loticalU 
or police station The main street could be surpassed 
by few , if an) , of the Military Cantonments in India 

During the day I received a visit from Viiablndiam, 
a Madnisi vtudahim (gentleman) of much wealth in 
Secunderabad He told me tli it formeily his fii m had had 
great pecuniary dealings with the Nizam’s Government, 
but that the debts had all been cleared off by the Minister, 
except a small disputed balance, still remaining unpiul 
He albo said that he had recently held the di&tnct of 
Medak in farm from the Niztm’s Government, but that 
tl is airangcnienfc had ce tsed for some two years I was 
surprised to hear that so objectionable an. arrangement 
had been in existence w ithin so recent a period. 

Aftcrwaids came a mudahia}, named Eiminujam, 
a respectable and w ealthy inhabitant of Secunderabad, 
who had some old pending suits about debts with the 
Eani of Bliadrachalam, 

Thursday, June Wt, — Early m the morning I rode 
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out into Balaram and took up my quarters in the Besi- 
dency House there. 

In the afternoon I took a ride round the Station, 
thought highly of the open undulating country, with 
its fine view of the Triinalgiri eminence, crowned with 
barrack structures. The huts and houses of the men, 
both horse and foot, had wretched thatches, and seemed 
to want tiles. Better conservancy in the outskirts of 
the Station was also wanted, and had recently been 
arranged for. The bazars seemed in fair order, and the 
Station generally very clean and smart. 

BaiDAY, June 1th . — Early in the morning I went 
out riding with Major Nightingale commanding at 
Balaram, who showed me a place called Barasahibpet 
near Balaram, where some years iDreviously his Eegi- 
ment of Cavalry had dislodged a band of 1,000 Bohelas. 
These men had been discharged by the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment and were marching towards Bombay. They put 
up in the enclosure of the mosque at Barasahibpet, which 
is the first march out of Hyderabad, and when told by 
the Officer Commanding at Balaram to move on, they 
refused. Some Infantry were then sent to drive them 
out, but got beaten. The Bohelas then rushed out 
sword in hand at them into the open, wdiere they were 
charged by' the Cavaliy, sabred and dispersed. It was 
not thought at the time expedient to do more to them. 

During the day I had long talk with Dr. Balfour, Sujjer- 
intending Surgeon, about the practicability of proposing 
some measures for cleaning the city of Hyderabad without 
offending the prejudices of the people. 
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Saturday, •htnc Stli. — Earl}' in the morning I rodo 
out with Major "Woodcock, commanding the 5th 
Infantry Itegiment of the Hyderabad Contingent, and 
met tlio pa (el (headman) of IColttt, a large village. He 
said ho liad got a money assessment fixed for tlircc 
years, and that he had given leases {paitas or kanh) 
to all his ryots. 

Sunday, June DM. — The First Assistant came to see 
me about some urgent anxiety expressed by the Minister 
as to a sort of private secretary of his, a Farsi, named 
Jamsetjee (Jainsliudji). He had resigned because the 
Jlinistcr had suspected Iiim of malpractices, hut was 
in jiosscssion of a mass of confulcntial papers, and, 
among those, some relating to communications between 
the Jlinistcr and the llcsidcncy during the troubled 
period of 1S57. The Minister feared that he might 
make some evil use of them, and wanted my support 
in compelling him to give tliem up. I told the First 
Assistant to say tliafc I was clear that Hiey belonged to 
thcxvizjim’s Government, and that I would support the 
Minister in demanding restitution, provided it was 
done in a regular and quasi-judicial manner; also that 
I would help him in preventing Jamsetjee from en- 
gaging in any intrigue and from poisoning the mind of 
the Hizam. 

Monday, Jtmc lOth , — Early in the morning I went 
with iilajor Price to see the pi*ogress of tlio new 
artillery barracks at Trimalgiri, and found a great 
deficiency of skilled labour. I wrote to the Minister to 
ask him if he could get any men from the city, and sent 
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a schedule of the rates of wages which our Executive 
Engineers were prepared to offer. 

I received a visit from the Siibadar-Major of the 
Infantry Eegiment at Balaram, a Brahman of Cawn- 
pore (Kanhpur) and a very respectable man ; but he 
was too much of a foreigner (Hindustani) to he able to 
afford me much information about the politics of the 
Deccan. 

In the evening I attended a large party, given in my 
honour, in the Public Booms, by the Officers of the 
Native Cavalry and Infantry Begiments at Secunderabad. 

Tuesday, June Wth . — I visited the European school 
at Balaram and thought it pretty good. The native 
school was not so good, and was too much out of the 
way, and I thought of placing it in the house in the 
bazar formerly built for the purpose. I also visited 
the Poor-house and saw the destitute creatures being 
supplied with food. 

The afternoon was rainy and prevented my going out, 
and so I received a visit from the Bisaldar-Major of 
the Cavalry Begiment, who said that the men were 
attached to the service, because their places were almost 
hereditary, descending from father to son. His own 
father, he said had been in the Contingent, and so was 
his son at that moment, making with himself three 
generations in the same service. He also said that 
nine-tenths of the men could count up their pedigrees. 
He confirmed all I had heard about the gradual extinc- 
tion of the elements of trouble in the Deccan and the 
merits of the present Minister. 
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WKnNTSDAY, June 12///. — Early in the morning I 
reviewed tlio Ealarain Force, consisting of the 3rd 
Cavalry Regiment, tlic 4th Light Field Battcr 3 % and 
the ytli Infantry Regiment of the Hyderabad Con- 
tingent. Tlic manoeuvres went ofTver}' well indeed. 

Luring the da^' I answered a detailed reference from 
the "Minister regarding the best mode of dealing with 
Jamsetjee, and was much struck at his dislike to 
treating n ease of this kind judiciall}’. He wanted 
me to seize the man and his papers in my political 
capacity, but I held out against doing this, as there was 
not suflicient emergency. I agreed to assist, so long 
ns judicial processes were observed. 

In the afternoon I went, accompanied b^' the chief 
engineer, Major Price, to inspect some of the buildings 
lately completed at Trinialgiri. AVc looked at the 
married quarters for the Artillery, the Church and the 
English School-room, the Roman Catholic Cliapel, the 
Prcsbj-tcrian Cliurch, the Soldiers’ Club and Reading- 
room, and the new barracks for tbc lOSth Regiment. 
AVc also went over the ncwly.fmislied prison for 
soldiers, which bad tlnrtj’-sevcn inmates, not an ex- 
cessive number for so large a force ; and which, though 
strictly penal in its discipline, was excellently and 
humanely managed. I finished up by seeing the 
Soldiers’ Reading-room of the 2 1st Fusiliers, which was 
much frequented, and I was told that the great 
majority of the men in the regiment were able to 
read and write.* 

* It slionid be remembered that Ibis was written in 1867. 

L 
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Thursday, June 13//^. — Early in tbe morning I rode, 
accompanied by Major Woodcock, and one of tbe City 
mansabddrs to see tbe tank at Sbabmirpur, about eight 
miles from Balarara, and I much admired tbe old dam 
with its stone facings, its sluices, and irrigation channels. 
It bad once been breached in two places, but bad been 
subsequent!}^ repaired. I also saw the deshmilch of tbe 
neighbouring villages, which w'^ere held in jdgir by a 
relation of tbe Minister. 

In tbe evening I gave a small dinner party to tbe 
society of Balaram. 

Eriday, June \ ALtli . — Early in tbe morning I went 
over tbe Artillery Lines, saw tbe places where tbe 
horses were picketted, the gunsbeds, and tbe bouses of 
tbe native gunners, and considered tbe whole to 
be creditable to tbe 4tb Light Eield Battery of tbe 
Hyderabad Contingent. 

In tbe evening I gave a small dinner party to the 
society of Secunderabad. ' 

Saturday, June Yhili. — I received a visit from Khan- 
daswami Mudaliyar, tbe son of tbe headman wdio 
supervised tbe building works of tbe Hyderabad Eesi- 
dency in tbe beginning of this century, and a clerk in 
the well-known firm of W. Palmer and Co. He first 
remembered Metcalfe as Resident, and bad known all 
tbe subsequent Residents. 

He said that originally the Residency, now sur- 
rounded by a town, was built on an open plain, 
and that afterwards tbe Residents got some native 
bankers to settle close to it, in order to negotiate the 



inonc) Mipplics for tlio payment of llio Subsulnr} 
Torcc 'Jhe binders cime ami dwelt >n tiio phcc 
cillcil the and the rupee; current there were 

couHqucntl) called ba^Mnfnt Vftcr a while some 
of them "ot jdundered and in consequence the II 
was <uclo<cd b} v hit'll wall He «nd too tint all the 
«:pico now occujucd b} the extensive settlement of 
Chadar^lnt, was once covered with j^rovis and fjar 
dens, and tint its name, Ili^h it was Rtill pre 
scr\ cd 

Hcconfirmed cate^oncalh all that I ha 1 heard about 
the merits of the b d ir T inj; s admims‘nti n about the 
great internal improvement of the countrv and the pre- 
servation of order, and about the jealu 1^3 ol the 2vi7 mi 
rcganlmg the "Minister s leav in^ the C it\ >*othing he 
said would persuade the Xiz.nn tint the Minister was 
not going to hatch mischief, if he wmt lur i tour m 
the inttrior to look alter the coiintr) 

In the evening I went over the lines of the Infintr3 
Higimcnt at Ihl iram and cxinnntd them, and was 
satisfied V ith whit I saw. 

SuM)\l, June lOM — 

Momiai, June I7M — I'arl} in the morning 1 h id out 
the olh liCgimcnt of the Inlintr} of tlit Contingent for 
an inspection parade, uul found tint i 1 irgc portion of 
the men were Ilindiustnnis, and tint lIio tisin! proper 
tion 10 per cent of these were absent at thtir homes 
in Ilindust in Ihc piradc went olT well ind after it I 
addressed a few words to the nilivo ofiiccra "When 
tins was over, IhcSubadar Jliyor, with the permission of 
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the Officer Commanding, mentioned a few boons which 
he solicited for the men. These chiefly related to classes 
and pensions, the object being to ask for the same 
advantages as those enjoyed b}'- the troops of the regular 
line. He also alluded to the rule excluding Brahmans 
from enlistment, and seemed to think it hard that when 
a Brahman native officer had served through the wars 
with distinction, his sons should not be eligible for 
enlistment. He was a Brahman himself, and had a 
brother in the corps, who had sons growing up. 

In the evening I w’ent over the lines of the 3rd 


Cavalry Regiment of the Contingent, and found that 
the Risaldar-Major owned the horses of a whole troop, 
being the silahddr and the men his hdrgirs/'' His was 
said to be the best troop in the Regiment. Another 
Risffidar on detachment at Lingsagiir, also similarly 
owned a number of horses. Besides these there were 
ten other X native officers owning from twenty to forty 


horses. Majbr Nightingale told me that he thought 
the silahdcin S 3 '^tem was the best, as giving us a greater 
hold on the fidelity of the men, and that as long as the 
HaJiddrs kept right the hdryirs dare not go astra}' : say- 
ing that in 1857 i\ear the Narbada this very Itisaldar* 
Major had to call ujj) a number of disaffected men and 
keep them straight. \ 

Complaints were made of the risk from Are to the 
houses of the men and! the stables of llieir horses by 
reason of the thatched 'roofs. With such a mass of 


* SilaJiddr means stitcfcly ar/niger, and is now a native gentle- 
man vlio owns tlie liorses of liis\ troopers or Idrgirs. 

\ 
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tlntclj tbrru no <loul>t, WAtcManl-j 

nml nro*cn^inr>K \\(rckcpt rotj«»t.inll\ n.uU 

Jf-^r — in t!u‘ morning; I in- 
t!io No ; Nnti\f H ittery of the C\)Ulingc*iil. 
tiling in onlcr, tlic firinjj nntl innnnMunni; 

Inin^ mpjilnntl prrcjor. 

A^*onl lUHtn 1 icn i\ 4'4 a \j«it frwin the Subiilur of the 
Ihllvn, ^.l^o incntnniul a fi w pomti tnucli tin* oanir as 
nicnljojjul 1*1 lljo Sul* It) ir-Major of t)jc Inr.intr\ 
He was lnjn«^lf n Mnlnvini uKin, liut the ^ame 

tijinj; as to the Hr.ihimns ' 

Cipl.nn fJrei. tlie t'oiuuj jiuItjiI, it*'*’ n j^ooiJ cliar.irtcr 
to the men, ami nul that lh<\ wurhul luril nml were 
Mr\ uilltn;;nml imlu-lrmns 

AOtr hn I ha*! a note from tlm Mimslcr saiin;^ 

tint .'nimdjec Ii ul lum-df fjuielli t»i\vn oj* tlie papers 
ami J»ruft*s^ 1 snh’ni'**'mn, hut tint he ►tjll iin'lu ‘I t* 
ihsdnrf,*^ htm anti tiejmirt luni otit of the II\<ltra!ntl 
llofinniom. He a'^hnl m\ tipmmn, nml 1 exprcv^cil 
entire coiutirri nee. 

In t)jo etenin::; I jn‘port<»l tlic lines of llie .'Jrtl 
mtnl Hjtlerahul Cunlm^ent, 

^VlnMst)M, Jttnc HIM — III the nflt rnoon I went, 
necon}p.inj(.tl h\ Major Price, tlie C'lnef Hn^jinctr, to fcc 
earious impro\euicnls in <lct nl at tlie new* h.irmcks 
for tlie ‘-Iht r«sihers at Tnnnl^in. which Colonel 
llohtrl'*on, the Com nu n th n^^ Oil .tcr, uislietl me to 'ce 
I also MW* a ch«s pmctism;; ^'unn.istics under the 
new rules 

Tninsnii, Jf/z/c C0//i — In the nlternoon Irciieired 
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tlie 3rd Regiment of Hyderabad Cavalry. The men, 
horses, arms, and accoutrements looked exceedingly 
well, and the manoeuvres and exercises were capitally 
executed. The review over, I called the native officers 
to the front, and made a short speech to them in Hin- 
dustani, briefly recounting the past services of the corps. 
The regiment had existed for fifty-one years, and during 
that period it had been engaged in thirty-four actions, 
of which twenty occurred before the Mutinies of 1857-8, 
and fourteen afterwards. Those before 1857 were for 
the most part local atfairs, though even among them 
there were several places known to history such as 
Mahidpur in Malwa, Chanda on the AVardha, Poona, 
and Karniil. Those since 1857 were celebrated in the 
history of the great rebellion and were freshly remem- 
bered. They included Asirgarh, Mau (Mhow), Dhar, 
Rawal, Madanpur, Mandesor in Malwa ; Chanderi, 
Lahari, Betwa, Jhansi, Kiinch, Kalpi in Bundel- 
khand, G-walior, Morar, ’Alipiir Jaura ; and lastly 
some places in the Deccan. After these events, hun- 
dreds of medals had been distributed among the 
men, no less than eighty Orders of Merit, and three 
Orders of British India. All the native officers then 
present were decorated men, and I congratulated them 
accordingly. I also reminded them of the benefit of 
the cavalry service, which always accepted the qualified 
sons of troopers, and thus made the employment almost 
hereditaiy, provided that a succession of fine young men 
presented themselves. 

PiiiDAY, Jane 21,?/. — The Bombay Oovernment had 



A\riUen to bo" that the Kiz'un miglit be ashed to dis- 
mantlo the Port at E.iichur, hccause the Railway St ition 
w as proposed to ho put within mushet shot of it’ I 
replied I could not mahe such a request to the Niztm» 
which would he an infringement of IIis Ilighness’s 
so.cieign rights, and suggested that the site for the 
proposed Railw a} Station he fi\ed out of musket range ’ 

I also took up the quc'^tion as to w hether the Con 
tingent troops at Ling'iagiir sliould be mo\cd si\t} 
miles eastward to Riichui, so as to be on the line ol 
Raihva} I decided not to do so , fir^tlj , because 
Lingsagui Stition dominated the Bidai counti} and 
Shurapur, and secondly, because the move would imoUe 
great expense 

In the e\ ciiing I dined with the onicer:> of the Con- 
tingent at the Balu im Jlcss-housc, when about se\entj 
officers, hosts md guests, sat down to dinner The 
Commanding Officer, Major Nightingale, told me tint 
the speech I made to the natiic officers of the Ci\alr), 
recounting tlieir war senices, had given them "leafc 
satisfaction !Major 'Woodcock, commanding the 5th 
Regiment of Infanti^ of the Contingent, told me that 
a detailed inspection h} the Resident “ ga% o nev/ life to 
the corps ” 

Saturdai, June '^2nd — Eirly m the morning I went 
with Colonel Robertson, commanding the 21bt Royal 
North British (now Royal Scots) Fusiliers, to see the 
kits of the men, winch, as a rule had to be 
inspected cierj Saturday morning The cleanliness 
and ordei which prevailed weie romarkahlo, and also 
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the number of books which the bien had about 
them. The little libraries and reading rooms attached 
to almost every company, besides the regimental read- 
ing room, indicated a more than average degree of in- 
telligence among the men, of whom indeed fully nine- 
tenths were able to read and write. 

After that I breakfasted with the officers at the 
Mess-house, the band pla3dng the while. 

Eeturning home I found a note from the Minister, 
sajdng that Jamsetjee refused the offer of pension, and 
requesting that he be desired to quit the Residency 
limits. I sent orders to the Rip/t Assistant ac- 
cordingly. ^ 

Sunday, 3 iinje^%rd. — Injjffe aflernoon Khandaswami 
came to see'^ne, and dilated on ^le extraordinary igno- 
rance and isolation of the Myighal nobility and gentry 
of Hyderabad, who, he said, “lived in a dark place.” 

Monday^ June 24 ?'//.— In ' the afternoon I carefullj" 
examined the horses of tlie 3rd Cavalry of the Con- 
tingent, and was fairly satisfied with them on the 
whole, — especially with the newl3'-purchased remounts. 

Tuesday, June 25 //.' — I was chiefly occupied with 
business connected with the Hyderabad Contingent, 
especially the rate of pa3'’ and pension and the com- 
pensation claimable by the men for dearness of 
provisions. 

I issued orders for the recall of the detachment of 
Native Infantiy stationed at Warangal in .the eastern 
jiart of the Nizam’s Dominions, as the Minister said 
that his Government had no objection. 
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‘Wkdnj'.suav, June HCifh . — In tljc afternoon T went to 
see the large General nosj>ital at Secunderabad, and I 
was much struck with t!ic unsuitablenoss of the build- 
ing, in the erection of which so much money and labour 
had been expended. It made a worse hospital than 
many buildings of far inferior construction. 

In the evening I dined at the Jless of the 21st 
Fusiliers. Several ofiieen}, returning from laniting 
parties, spoke of the improvement ajiparcnt in tlic con- 
dition of the interior of the countr 3 ’. 

TiiunsuAT, June '21lh . — In the forenoon I read np 
much of Col. Davidson’s correspondence during the 
troubled period of 1S57-S. I noted that the Arabs, 
though not overtly liostilc, were of doubtful conduct, 
and would certain!}' ha\*o usurped the sovereignty of the 
Deccan if anything iiad happened to the Dritish Power ; 
and that when in 1S5S Tiintia Topi approached the 
northern border of the Deccan, the ^luhaminadan popu- 
lation, backed up, too, by the Arabs, were preparing to 
rebel in support of him. 

Friday, June 2SM. — I proceeded with my reading up 
of the old records hetween ISdy and lS4o. 

S.^tuuday, June 21)///. — I went on reading the papers, 
and found that what I had previously considerctl tJjo 
weak and vacillating orders of the Supremo Government 
in respect to the reforms urged by General Fraser, w'ere 
caused by apprelicnsions entertained by it, whicli I 
believed were misplaced, and tlmught that more might 
have been done with the l^izdm. Unless General 
Fraser bad known himself to bo strong enough to 
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cany out his measures^ lie would not have projiosed 
them. 

Sunday, June — I observed to Col. Briggs that 

from the old records I believed that Lord Ellenborough 
attributed the neglect by the late Nizam of G-eneral 
Eraser’s injunctions about the banker Piiran Mai, to 
the low ebb to which British authorit}’’ had then sunk 
by reason of the Afghan disasters. Col. Briggs 
thought that the Nizam was not thereby disposed to 
resist the Besident, but that his conduct must have been 
governed by local considerations. 

In the evening I received a report of the sudden 
death of Dr. Pemberton, the Eesidency Surgeon. 

Monday, July Ist . — In the morning I rode from 
Balaram to the Eesidency at Chadarghat, to see how 
Dr. Pemberton came by his sudden death, and found 
that he had taken poison in a fit of mental and nervous 
dejiression. I heard that he had rendered himself raucii 
liked and respected by the Nizam’s subjects in and about 
H3'’derabad; and that in this respect he was one of the 
best among the many good medical ofldcers wbo had 
filled the post of Eesidency Surgeon. 

In the afternoon we buried him in tlie Cemeteiy 
close to the Eesidency gardens. The Ceneral Com- 
manding the Subsidiary Force and many military 
officers from Secunderabad and Balaram were present. 
A firing party was furnished from the 108th Ecgiment, 
and the band played “the Dead March.” Many 
natives of respectability attended, and among them 
some of the native gentry. Some natives also of the 
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poorer ucre <ren crjwj;; al tlio gni\c After 

the funenl I rtlunictl to Ih! Inaii 

Tii‘it>\T, iinl. — IJrjirit^tcr'Gcncnil (Str J T) 

Gnij)!, Coinmnniling the Ihtlcnbul Subsulnr^ Force, 
enme out to '■tty «*lh lue for n feu <H}s at iJilanm 
lie pointnl out to luc the strategic tlolects of tlie ntu 
c-nitonuKiil of Tnitnlgin (he position, (liougli good 
from a j-iniMr} point of mcu, uas comnnndrd In the 
C'lidl I Mul A!i,or Imun Zhnin IIill, and b^ other little 
hilK The phin too, uns dolled o\cr uith gniiilo 
lK>t)hlcr<, just the things fur Arabs or Itoluhs, or other 
enemies, to Imle behind. lie uould Jnie pi iced the 
FurojKan force on tlie beautiful jd itcau close to the 
nilirim racLcoiirse. 

Winvrsnsa, Jtly 'In/ —1 heard from the Minister 
that dainsetjee had dc[iartcd in pc u-c, and afttr tender- 
ing the fullest a jKilog} for Ills indolent and ungritcful 
conduct, had bogged to be allowed tin. ptiision, IN, 700 
a mouth, wlmb be bid at fir-*! refused lie was 
ordtrod to reside outside (he Xn-iin*** Doimmons 

I rote to the Munster about getting the NiraniV 
great di iinond out of pawn, bj ckaring oil 'ome old 
scores with the natisc banberjj I nbo wrote to him 
ahnul duportiug at once llic Arab S liili h\n 'AUrabi, a 
d uigerous clnricler 

TiiLiisiua, .///// Mil — 1 coiilimicd reuhng Col 
I)aMdson’s (orrcspondcncc dunng the outbreak of the 
troubles of I‘'o7. It seemed luckj tint the Ki/un 
An5ahrdd''nla had just at that \crj time been recog- 
nised by the British Go\ eminent on Ins accession, and 
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felt a tie of gratitude to us, which helped to keep 
him straight. The Salar Jang was staunch, and hence 
had great difficulty in getting information, as the evil 
disposed would not trust him ! The number of armed 
Muhammadan fanatics likely at that time to rise, esti- 
mated by Col. Davidson at 100,000, seemed very great. 

Friday, Jidy 'btU. — I read a volume of letters 
addressed to the Government of India by Sir FI. Eussell 
when Resident, and saw that Chandu Lai, despite his 
subsequent bad conduct, must originally have- had 
merit, and that he rendered great service in organizing 
the Nizam’s contingent aid during the Pindari War. 
No doubt he had a hard part to play then, and he did it 
well : still it is quite evident that Russell was towards 
the end much deceived by Chandu Lai, who persuaded 
the Resident that he was introducing measures of im- 
provement, while really he was doing nothing, except 
play corruptly into the hands of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. 

I was struck b}^ Russell’s severe denunciation of the 
Nizam Sikandar Jah, and of the great Ministers, the 
’Arastu Jah, and the Mir ’Alam. If he had been 
equally alive to the faults of Chandu Lai, it would have 
been better. 

Russell’s desjiatches are able and statesmanlike, and 
he seemed aware of the danger to our power from 
Muhammadan fanaticism, declaring that at the time 
when on the one hand there was trouble with the 
Peshwa at Poona, and on the other hand trouble with 
Apa Sahib at Nagpur, the Nizam and his people were 
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in llieir licirU u*?. One of Ins expressions is 

— lie urole, “Tlic Pohuii has pist died m 
coinuKions, tlic Nis^nn is tl}nig conntose,” nUuding, 
ofcoiirvc, (o politicil <lc illn 

S\Tinn\^, liM — I Incl nn intor\if'i\ ^\ltll Mr 

Kc.ii,* the nnm'^crof tlie branch oi thelJonibi} IJink 
,il II \ derail ul He sciim.d toln\c x cry exit ii'^uc trnn- 
••aclions ujtli tlio fnhularit, or nttivc bankers, .nul ap- 
peared to I uncut tint the Mnijinl nobles nonbl not 
deposit llicir Iioirtls of mono} in //? bank, obsenin”* 
lb i*, as tiicj got no interest, tbe\ were rtall} bvin^r on 
cipitil. Howexer true tins mi} be in tlitor} , I fe ir 
the Mui;lnls would not trust the bank' lie told inc 
of absurd rumonrs being current in the Cit}, to the 
cficct that the Ni/miii refused to sec Ins Minister and 
sent mess^gcs insisting on the abolition of the Courts 
of Justice ' 

I siu one of the XiAiin’s ofiicuils of the old Sadii- 
sbeoptt District lie said tb it the maingcmcnt had not 
bten good, but w.is now iinproMng, and tint a nionc} 
assessment for three }cin> certain had just been made 
with cich r\ot. 

In the c\ Clung I met Dr Ilalfour, Tnspcclor-Gencr.il 
of Jlospitals, uho told me tbafc be /Irst saw the Deeean 
in Ibdy-lU, when be went to join the Afghan "War 
At that time be thought the interior of the country 
w.as wretched, and considered that the iniproxement 
in agriculture within the prcxious few jears had been 
immense 

* TIic "Mr Sojmonr ICnr of suhscciacnt no oncty 
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Sunday, July lili . — 

Monday, July ?>th . — I read up G-eneral Fraser’s 
letters as Eesident addressed to the Grovernment of 
India, and was confirmed in my impression that tlie 
evils of that time were owing chiefly to obstinacy of the 
Nizam Nasiru’ddaula, who persisted in trying to 
govern without the slightest notion of how to do it. 
Some of Fraser’s invectives against the misconduct of 
the Nizam and his Grovernment are almost Demos- 
thenic in their force and vigour. The Nizam would 
have given in to General Fraser’s remonstrances if the 
Government of India had backed up the Eesident. But 
there was hesitation on the part of Lords Ellenborough 
and Hardinge : partly because they did not believe the 
British Government to be locally strong enough to en- 
force obedience, an idea fully refuted by General Fraser. 

Tuesday, July 9//^. — I finished the perusal of Gen. 
Fraser’s correspondence, and I found that the confi- 
dence which the General at first reposed in the character 
and ability of the Suraju’l-Mulk, the Minister, was first 
weakened and then shaken altogether. It seems that 
the Suraju’l-Mulk spoke fair enough, but either would 
not, or could not, act. 

When Gen. Fraser retired from the service he seemed 
to be so disgusted with the conduct which the Nizam 
had pursued for years, that on going away he did not 
‘^appl}’’ for an interview with the Nizam”: — in other 
words, he would not even wish him good-bye ! 

Wednesday, July 10//^ — I was chiefly occupied with 
Berar affairs. 
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Dnrinj; <lio «H\ I Itid corrcspoiulcnco with 

tlio Mtni^lcr nUnit the (IccImou of rnns connected 
With llie ]>coj)h* hcto«5;in:' to the Ihilwnj Dcjnrt* 
ment. I found tint the Jlailwny ]n‘>'td through the 
IVit^'lh juri'dicliun of the Slnm'iu’MJmiri, mid inti- 
nnted tint we iiui‘«l on the Slnni'>u*l-Uniar'i 

appointing proper nati\e oHicnl'i on the in the 
vjnie wny nv w:n douc in Ilie ili-fncls direcMv under 
the Minister. 

Tntr'^nn, Jafy llf/i — In the niormni^ I r.Kle o\cr 
to Khlnr.n, ti I irjjo Milage twtUe inilc<i from Ihl inun 
to the tnst, a vlni^c on liie roid towmrtls Wanned, and 
returned home In ten o’clock. The road from Ilirmm 
is prelh, windin:; undcrnenlli jjramto ridges 
The \illago is situate near the foot of n great glohulir 
ma<s of granite, ahmt 2(10 feet high Tlio rork is 
ascended hy a flight of steps cut in the stone, and 
there arc fomc old Icmplts at the top, and .a spring of 
water witli hcantifnl water-lilies The aiew is exlen- 
"lac. One can *^oc to the well known conical hill of 
Illnwnnigfr to the east, ainl cm also with .a gh<s 
make out each one of the barracks on the Trimalgin 
ridge, and c.ich one of ilie public Imihiings at Ilalurim. 
The ^IwJ -f\h' JJdJs, Iwth fhe Jesser .and ihe greater .are, 
of course, \lsible from this point 

riiinw, Jtth/ 12M. — I went to look at the sicrcd 
hmldmgs at ’AHwal close to Ih! Irani, and found the 
priests’ houses there much dilapiditcd I saw, too, 
some aged Ilajput guards on the g.itowa), who sud 
that the) were originally pi iced there h^ the Jlmistcr 
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Cliauclu Lai, but were now kept up by Eaja Narindar, 
the Peshkar, or Deputy Minister. 

I bad ail interview with the vahil of the Shamsu’l- 
TTmara in order to urge the appointment of proper 
persons on the spot within his great jdgir to decide 
disputes connected with the Kailway works. 

Saturday, July VMh . — In the morning I went over 
the barracks of the 108th Kegiment, it being the day 
for the regimental inspection of kits. 

After that I went over the Orphanage at Secunder- 
abad for Eurasian bo 3 ''s and girls, and then visited the 
Anglo-Vernacular School for the native j'outh of Secun- 
derabad itself. I found some ninety bo 3 ^s present. The 
upper classes read and wrote well, and passed an excel- 
lent examination in the Greograpliy of India. The 
institution was under the patronage of, and was mainly 
supported by, the Nizam’s G-overnment, and was further 
looked after by two Madrasi mudaliyars of Secunder- 
abad, named Somasundram and Eamaniljam. After the 
examination I reminded the elder boys of their obliga- 
tions to the Nizam’s Government. 

SuxDAY, July — Earl}’’ in the morning I attended 

service in the Church built many j^ears ago by Paran- 
judi, an enterprising Madrasi gentleman of Secunder- 
abad. The service, attended entirely by native 
Christians and their children, was read in the Tamil 
language, exactly according to the English Buhric, and 
the singing of the Psalms was reall}'’ very fair. The 
architecture of the building, cspeciall}’' the interior, was 
in a very respectable style. 
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Monday, Jidy 15M. — I rode, accomp'iniecl by Major 
■Woodcock, to Dundigal, a large a illago, ten miles from 
Balaram, and a jagir of the S ilar Jang, w bo sent some 
tents and ser\ ants to rceei\ c us. Tlnsy«y/r \\ as ongnmlly 
obtained by tbc Mmi'ster’s grandfather, the ^luinru’l- 
Mulk, about tbc beginning of tins century I noted 
some evtensno repairs and impro\omcnts m masonry 
nork being made to the dam and sluices of tbc largest 
of the tn 0 tanks in the ^ illage 

"We nero pitched in an enormous mango gro\e 
extending o\er se\eral square miles , the trccb howexer 
x\ere somewhat scragg) and stumpy The groxc is 
Slid to he at least as old as the KuHbshahi Dynasty of 
Golkonda, under whom about forty small mosques were 
built in the Village On the other side of the tank 
there was a small, hut very fine, groie of hinjan and 
tamarind trees. The place must once ha\ c been much 
larger than it was> then, but it was still a finely culti- 
xated estate with beautiful soil 

I saw the o£ the xilhge, who xvas also the 

paid I also saw the (hshmulh of Sidlupet a large 
vilhge some miles off 

"We were attended by’' the idltikddr doyam, or second 
assistant idlukddr, of the Mtdak District, of which the 
headquarters were at Singarcdipet He said tint the 
cixil staff of the district, which had a revenue of eleven 
lakhs ol rupees, "was a idlulddr oi magistrate and 
collector, a tdlnldar doyain and a idlukdar soyavi (third 
idlulddr ) — which last officer was in charge of the 
tieasury — andfoui iahsUddns, the district being divided 

II 
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into taJisils, or subdivisions, mucli as in Britisli Territory. 
The tdlukddr received Es. 800 a month, the assistant 
taliiMdrs Es. 400, and the taJisUdars much the same pay 
as in British Territory. He added that there would 
have soon to be a fifth, or temporary, taJisil to comprise 
the Banswara idlulca, lately resumed from one of the 
Arab Jama’dars, and brought under the direct adminis- 
tration of, the Minister ; which item of news was very 
satisfactory. This second tdluhddr was a Maratha 
Brahman, who had formerly been employed in the 
Assigned Districts as a talisUddr, and on the whole, so 
far as I could make out, there seemed to have been 
a fair amount of organization carried out in this 
district. 

The people showed me some of the cloth manu- 
factures ofSidhipet. 

Tuesday, Jidy 1 Qth . — The real burst of the monsoon 
commenced. It had rained all the previous night and it 
rained nearly all day. In the evening the sky wore 
every appearance of masses of vapour and moisture. 

I went from Balaram into the Eesidency at Chadar- 
ghat in the evening. 

Wednesday, My — In the forenoon I went with 

the Minister to present certificates to five young men, 
who had passed at the recent examination at the 
Hizara’s Medical School at Chadarghat. There was a 
delay in the Minister’s coming, because he had not 
received the Hizam’s j)ermission in time; — however, 
the permission came at last, and the Minister arrived. 

Arriving at the School, I j)resented the diplomas to 
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tlic young men, and nflcrivards 1 addressed tliem and 
tlic other students in Ilindtistani, reminding them of tho 
debt of gratitude they owed to tho 3 S!izum*s Govern- 
ment for having thus had tlicm educated, and to the 
several Kcsidcncy Surgeons for liaving taken so much 
jiains with them. After that several men who had 
passed at former examinations, and some of whom were 
in capital practice, were presented to us, as wore also 
the principal native gentlemen at Chadarghat. 

Tlic Minister then lunched with me, and after lunch 
we had a conversation on public aflliirs. I asked him 
why there had been a dcla}’ in getting the Nizjim’s 
permission for liim to come witli me. lie said the fact 
was tliat several messages on other subjects had been 
passing between himself and liis master on tho two pre- 
ceding days, and he had not liked in conscquenco to 
prefer any request to His Highness, consequently ho 
had not asked Icavo till that very moniing, hence the 
slight delay. Tho messages in question first related to 
three dreams which His Highness had had : — two re- 
lating vaguely to his relations with the British and one 
to tlie Vikdru’J-Hmani, brother to tho Amir Jvahir, 
In one of these messages was conveyed to the Minister 
tho following Tcmark. ; “You obey the orders of your 
master, and never you mind whether the kingdom goes 
well or goes badly {riiUat milhirc yd hiydre). To 
this tho Minister, after the usual Hindustani professions 
of obedience, replied : " If anything is to be done to 
the injury of the kingdom, I hope I may not be made 
the instrument.” On receiving this message in reply 

M 2 
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His Highness waxed wroth, and said it was just like 
the Minister’s pride and obstinacy, &c., &c. Whereon 
a conciliatory reply was sent and the matter dropped. 
The Minister did not seem alarmed, hut said it was 
only that the Nizam thought it just as well to trouble 
his Minister a little {satdnd) now and then, to keep him 
in order. 

He added that recently the Nizam had done two 
things which tended to good. He had turned out the 
intriguing Madrasi fakir, already mentioned, and had 
declared that Jamsetjee was a sliaitdn (devil), who 
richly deserved the expulsion he had got. The Minister 
repeated that the Nizam was not so troublesome as 
some of his predecessors had been, and mentioned 
another good point, that he did not cherish anger long, 
though the suspiciousness of his nature was ineradicable. 

He also said that in a few days he was to have the 
Bi’smi’llah* ceremony performed for his daughter ; that 
he hoped the Nizam would be present; that His High- 
ness had been present on two such occasions in his 
family previously; and that he was going to solicit 
this favour of him now. 

I asked him if it were true that the Nizam had ever 
sent any message about dismissing the judges of the 
Civil Court, and he said that there w’’as no foundation 
for such a report. 

* The ceremony of teaching a cliild to repeat the sentence, 

^ BVsmVUaliiWralimani'rralnmy In the name of God the merciful 
and compassionate/ is performed when it is four rears, four 
months and four days old, with much pomp. 
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I nslccd him if he had seen a pamphlet about tlic 
claims of the Nizitm ; he said that he had not, adding 
that lie would not let his people have anything to do 
with such publications, as papers praising up the Kiziini 
did more harm than good, and only made His High- 
ness’s Government look ridiculous. 

I asked him if ho had taken any steps to have a 
oommittco to fi.v the remaining debts of llio Nizam’s 
Government, so as to get the Niziim’s great diamond 
out of pauTi ; and ho said that he was taking steps for 
tliis purpose. 

lie spoke furtlier about insisting on the Shumsu’J- 
Umani establishing proper jurisdictions in the IVigith 
Jiigirs, and acknowledged the advantage of recog- 
nising the full authority of the great Pagiih jnyirdars 
within their jdytrs, as that would keep them aloof 
from, and prevent their sympathising with, the petty 
jugWddrs, whoso scattered jurisdictions it was desired 
to consolidate under one uniform police system. 

Ho then asked me my opinion on two points of im- 
proved organization. Firstly: would it be well to 
reduce the number of members of the Hyderabad 
Hoard (ilajlis) from five to two, and to divide the four- 
teen zilds of the Deccan into tlirec circles, placing ono 
of the three discharged members of the .Board over 
each of the three groups, in much the same position as 
Commissioners in the British Provinces ? Secondly : 
would it bo well to separate police supervision from 
the Hoard, confining that body to revenue matters, and, 
instead of the plan then existing, to have a well-selected 
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Head of tlie Police Department at Hyderabad ? I said 
that, at first siglit, I tbonglit tbat botli these plans would 
be good, but that I would think it over further and let 
him know the nest day. 

I then urged him to try and make a tour and judge 
of the interior of the country for himself ; but he re- 
phed that the Hizam would never willingly consent to 
his leaving H^'derabad ; that His Highness’ prejudice 
in this respect was inflexible, and that this was one of 
the conditions imposed on him when the recent rupture 
was patched up — to the effect that he should not leave 
Hyderabad. 

He tlien alluded to the bother there would be in 
getting the Hizam to agree to give up certain small 
villages that fell within the limits of the Trimalgiri 
Cantonment ; but he admitted that this was inevitable. 

I admitted the many difficulties that loomed before 
him, but T advised him. to keep up his courage and 
leaim that difficulties were only made to be encountered. 
He said that if only his master would give him even 
the least support, he could manage everything, but that 
there was the rub ! 

Thursday, July — I wrote to the Minister to 

say that on consideration I thought both of his ad- 
ministrative projects just mentioned would be very 
good, and offered a few brief remarks as to details. 

I wu’ote to Sir G-. Yule at Simla, to ask what he 
thought of the idea of my asking the Hizara to let the 
Minister go on circuit in the interior of the countiy, 
and I put the pros and cons of this. 
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Trwa\, July IWt — Tlic Slnmsu’l-TTmam’s taUl 
came to sjieal to rao about the civil arrangements of the 
Pagih Jugirs, and I found that the Amir Kabir had 
appointed proper officials on the spot to look after tins 
territory to some extent only. I urged the laKU to beg 
Ins master to remedy the dcficieneies, and wrote to the 
Minister to say I had done so 

Satukda-Y, July SOM — I saw IClnndasnami, one of 
the Ministci’s sonants, in ho told me that his master 
liad recoiled ratlier a gracious message from the Kizam 
about the Bi’smi’llih ceremony TJie Nizim did not 
exactly promise to come, but said lie uould let Inm 
know in due time, and Khandasuami remaiked that the 
moral effect of the Niz im’s coming m ould be good, and 
would shut the mouths of people who spoke against the 
Minister 

I saw *Azim *Ali, the agent of the Mutahavrar Jang, 
the Jagirdar of Muradpur, who spoke of his mastei's 
jdpr as being separate from the iJiwnni , meaning, I 
suppose, that the jurisdiction, police and civil, pertained 
to \Sxtijuytrddr and not to the Biwani, or geneial ad- 
ministration of the country 

Sunday, July 21 — Colonel Mamwaring, Quarter- 
Master-General of the Subsidiary Porce, stayed with 
me, and showed me on the map how from the remark- 
able eastern bend of tlie river Mapjhcra, about thirty 
milea north-west of BaUram, at a point neai Iimgara- 
pali, a canal might be conducted to water Baliram, 
Tnmalgin and Secunderabad 

Monday, July ^Ind — I took a small party of ladies 
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and gentlemen to visit the rock of Mul AH, a sacred 
Muhammadan shrine about three miles from Balaram. 
At the shrine itself was an Arab guard, belonging to 
tlie force of Jama’dar Ahdu’llali bin Shams, in the im- 
mediate service of the Nizam. The men seemed shy at 
first and surprised to see me, hut they really were civil 
enough, and their chans, or subordinate native officer, 
wms a good-looking man. Some of them were real 
Arabs, and some were countiy-horn ; some had been a 
long time in the Deccan, and others had only been 
there a year or two. This would seem to show that, 
after all, Arabs were still from time to time imported 
into India for the Nizam’s service. 

I then saw the tomb and surrounding garden of 
Chandaji, who appears to have been a celebrated dancing 
girl at the Hyderabad Court, and to have died in the 
reign of the Nizam Sikandar Jah, leaving vast wealth. 
This all escheated to the Nizam, who, however, refused 
to he the I'esiduary legatee of a courtesan, and the 
avaricious old Minister Chandii Lai took it for the 
secret service department of his government. The 
woman Chanda, they said, was very handsome — moon- 
faced — and styled Malialakha ; was educated, and used to 
dance, not only before the Nizam, hut before the Peshwa 
at Poona, and idso the Bhonsla Baja at Nagpur, receiving 
alwa3^s immense presents. They added, that there had 
been a difficulty in preventing the Nizam from placing 
her in his harem with some sort of marriage cere- 
mony; that she was treated with high consideration, 
outriders accompanying her when she went out, and 
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tlic mnha( (honorific) drums being beaten at Iicr gate- 

'' ay. 

In the \ liinge I saw Bahnunu'ddin, a natu c gentle- 
man of some rank, and related to the Minister. 

XursDU, Jnltj — I rcccncd a note from the 
Minister to *;ay that he had inquired, according to 
pome \crbal request I had gi\cn Iiim, of tlic Nizam 
whctlier His Highness uislicd that the Vikaru'I-Uniaru 
fihould be restored to the iircscnce, and be permitted to 
see the Resident, and that llis Iliglincss liad said th it 
he would gi\e an answer in a few dajs. 

Wi ns LSD M , July 2 IM — 1 rcceucd copy of a dcspatcli 
from the Secretary of Slitc reiterating the rcfusil, 
alrcad} given by the Government of India, to the 
request preferred b} the Niz/nn’s Government for the 
restoration of Berar, which I ‘^ent on to the mister 

I w rote to the ilimstcr about establishing some forest 
conservancy, sending Inm some papers prepared in the 
Central I’rovinccs, and reminding him of the set of 
practical rules I had previously given him, as prepared 
by the Porcst Department for the use of Native 
States. 

TnuasDAi, July 2DM — Early in the morning I rode 
into Chadarghafc and took up my quarters m the Resi- 
dency, going by a new road passing by the back of the 
ill'll AH Hill and Secunderabad. I observed the palaces 
at the V illage of Laid Gunl occupied by the Shamt.u’1- 
UmarA family'. 

In the evening I received the draft of a proposed reply 
from the mister to the Secretary of State‘s despatch 
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Priday, July %^th . — In tlie evening I went to see tlie 
stables and gardens of the Minister in tlie City. The 
stables were very extensive and excellently managed. 

Afterwards I dined alone with the Minister, and he 
asked me whether I liked his proposed reply to the 
Secretary of State’s despatch rebuking him for asking 
for the restoration of Berar to the Nizam’s Grovernment. 
I said that in the first place no reply in particular was 
required, and that in this draft there were two passages 
open to objection. Birstly: the passage which acknow- 
ledged the past mismanagement of the kingdom in former 
days ; for however true this might be, the Nizam would 
not like to have it acknowledged, inasmuch as the last time 
I saw His Highness, he distinctly refused to admit the 
fact. If he would admit it, well and good : — indeed, all 
the better, but I rather feared otherwise. Secondly : 
as to the hope that satisfactory arrangements might 
soon be made for the restoration of Berar, I pointed out 
its remoteness and futility, for although the finances 
had improved vastly they were not on a permanent 
basis, but avowedly depended on the Minister of the 
day. What guarantee could be given for the pay- 
ment of the Contingent ? Again, if it wmre said that 
as the country settled down, the Contingent might be 
dispensed mth, I showed that, despite the acknowledged 
improvement, we were still far from such a condition ; 
for the Minister had confessed that the Arab Jama’dars 
and them fitful and excitable followers were still masters 
of the Cit3^ Who then was to keep the Arabs down, 
save the Contingent or other British forces ? There- 



fore what ^vas the use of talking about satisfactory 
arrangements ^ Notlung of the kind was possible m 
these times The S iliir Jang admitted all tins, merely 
adding tint he 'i^as most full^’- aware tint the Nizam’s 
Go\crnracnt could not do without the Contingent 
Tlus ho said emphaticall). He remarked, however, 
that before the last treaty the expenditure on it by the 
British Government had been on an extravagant scale 
He then asked me to return the draft, marking the 
passages which I would iccoinmend to ho omitted. 
This I said I would do 

After dinner the conversation turned on vanous 
subjects Tlie Minister spoke of the anxiety felt on 
account of the monsoon rams hanging off so much, 
addmg that to the north and west the accounts were 
good, but not so to the cast and south. 

He said he hoped that the Nizim would come to 
the Bi’srai’Uah ceremony, but that theic had been a 
message to inquire whether he had told the Eesident 
that the Nizam would attend P 

I asked him w^h} the Nizam delajed to gi^e an 
ansv7er about the Vikaru’l-Hmara ? He said that pro- 
bably His Highness rather liked that the Vikaru’I- 
TJmara should remain in seclusion, for thereby he was 
kept altogether apart from tlie Minister, and that the 
Nizam was constantly afraid lest the Minister should 
combine with the Shamsu’l-Umard party > I pointed 
out the absurdity of the idea, which the Minister ad- 
mitted, saying that it was just like the suspiciousness 
of the Nizam and the absurdity of the Hydeiabad people 
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On some further conversation occurring, the Minister 
told me that the Nizam and the Court wished to keep 
the Resident as unacquainted as possible with the 
Muhammadan nobility of the country. I again pointed 
out the absurdity of the notion, but I rather feared that 
the Minister seemed to think that it was reasonable 1 

He said lastly, that he had begun to work the com- 
mittee for the settlement of the debts of the Nizam’s 
Government. 

It was near midnight wlien I left the Minister’s 
house to return home. 

Saturday, received a visit from Agha 

Muhammad'' Sliustri, the Presiden^^ of the Majlis, who 
informed me that they had prove(i\sorae forty cases 
of bribery against the Nazim Jang, the Qyi-idluMdr 
of Warangal ; but that it was believe d that the Nizam 
would try to save the man from ^eing punished. I 
told him to do his duty, on the assumption that the 
Nizam would do his also when the time came. 

I had a letter from the Minister to say that he had 
commenced a system of Forest Conservancy. 

I sent back the draft reply to the Secretary of State* 
to the Minister with amendments. 

Sunday, July — In the afternoon I had a visit 

from the Mukaddam Jang, son of the Saifu’ddaula, alias 
’Abdullah bm ’AH, the great Arab Jama’dar. The father 
was very old, half blind, and seldom able to go out, but 
was still very influential. The son, whose Arab name 
was Muhsin bin ’Abdullah, was a pure Arab, so he 
* Sea above on tbe preceding page. 



wul : — at least his mother, as well as his father, were 
from Arabix I avoided politics and chiefly talked to 
him on matters of no consequence. He was not a bad 
looking man, of youngish mithllc-age. On taking leave 
he professed the wllingness and obedience of his 
father, himself, and his party to tiie KirAm’s Govern* 
ment. 

Monday, JvJ^ SOM. — Early in the morning 1 sent 
the Second Assistant to explain verbally to the Minister 
that I still hoped tliat the Jsir.ilm's Government would 
give me cvcrj'fair opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with Jtuhammadan nohilily and gontiy of the countr}'. 
The Minister promised that this should bo done. I was 
by no means sure, however, (hat it would, for tins was tim 
one, and so far the only, point on whicli I was dissatis- 
fied with the Salitr Jang. It is a piece of trad i tie narily 
badpolic}' to keep the Resident secluded and in the 
dark as regards the real character, individually and 
collectively, of the upper classes. I feared that tho 
Saliir Jang either gave in to Iho prejudice, or else con^ 
curred in it. 

Later in the da}' I got a note from tho Jfinistcr to 
say that, on consideration, ho thought he would not 
send any reply at all to the Government of India, and 
would cancel the draft altogether. 

TursDAY, Jidt/ SOM. — I spent the day at Sarvanagar, 
a place belonging to the "Minister about four miles from 
the llcsidency, whore I was attended by Ivhandaswdmi, 
a inauBabdnr^ and one of his principal servants, as above 
mentioned. Tins place, not far from the hill on which 
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stood Baymond’s tomb/ bad long been a favourite 
resort of the successive Ministers of the llTizam, and 
former ISTizams had also stayed there for a few days, a 
palace of theirs being still kept up. 

In the afternoon 1 went out to Sahibnag'ar, a place 
some four miles further on, where was a summer-house 
of the Minister. Also a deserted indigo factory, a 
concern got up some years previously' by the Ogilvy 
family in the service of the Minister. The speculation 
failed because the indigo plant, though not bad, was 
not found to grow well enough to make the thing pay. 
I also looked at some ruined buildings apparently never 
finished, which I was told were commenced by the 
Kutabshahi dynasty, who abandoned the place and 
moved to Grolkonda, since so well known. Khandaswami 
said that Grolkonda was occupied by Hindus before 
it was taken up by the Muhammadans. 

Wednesdat, July yist . — For some days past there 
had been anxiety at Hyderabad about the monsoon 
rains, which had been scanty all through July, and 
wliich culminated on this day, as there was to be a new 
moon ; the natives seeming very hopeful that the moon 
would bring rain. Towards that evening, sure enough, 
rain clouds did gather up ! 

An of&cer of ability and experience told me, as the 
result of his experience, that lie was convinced that the 
object of the Minister in getting up the Beforracd 
Troops was to substitute them for the Contingent ; that 

* Tins is mticli venerated bj tbc people of Hyderabad, tvIio 
pronounce tbc name of Monsieur Haymond as Mussu Hum. 
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this iiUimalo object would bo veiled at present, and 
that Ibe card would onl}* bo played as proper occasion 
might oficr» 

Thursday, Avyu^tl l^f , — On wnbing I found it raining 
pretty bard, but the clouds cleared olT towards noon ; 
a little rain, however, falling towards evening. 

In the aflcnioon I bad an interview with Taiz 
^Muhammad, one of tlie Sbamsul-Umani’s itihlddrs, 
who lived at Hyderabad, delegating the management 
of bis districts to subonlinates. He gave me a list of 
thc'c suljordi nates, and I remarked that both their 
powers and their salaries seemed small. I wrote to the 
^linistcr an account of this intcn'icw. 

I'm DAT, jhtgml — The Shamsu’bUmanVs vaVd 

came to see me to-da}', and I again impressed on him the 
nccessit}* of having proper arrangements made for the 
management of the districts in the interior. He said 
that hi.s master was attending to this, and had obtained 
a copy of llio rules in force in the districts immediately 
YiTiilt-r ihe I Vda Toaster wardd, 

attend the lli’stni'llah ccrcraonj* at the itinistcr’s on. 
or about the 20th Augu^t, and be said that all the 
Shamsu’l-Umani family would attend, if tlio Kizum 
went, but not otherwise. 

In the anernoon I received a visit from the Bab- 
rum u'dd aula, a near relation of the Minister and already 
mentioned, who proved to be a polished man of long 
experience in tlic Deccan, recollecting the Residency 
since the time of Sydenham. He w'as reputed to be a 
man of open and amiable disposition, and of some his- 
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torical lore respecting the history of the Deccan. 1 did 
not ask him much ahont politics in this onr first in- 
terview, but probably he did not trouble himself mucli 
about such affairs. He said that he enjoyed his jdgir 
in comfort under the shadow of the Nizam’s Grovern- 
ment, which was protected by the Dritish. 

Saturday, August 2>rd . — The rains came down well 
in the night, and the Miisa near Hyderabad was in 
flood. 

In the afternoon I had an interview with Maulavi 
Jamalu’ddm, the Chief Judge of the Diwani (Civil) 
Court of Hyderabad. He was a Madrasi Muham- 
madan once employed as a law officer in the Salem 
District, and he ought, therefore, to have been a com- 
petent man. He said that the work was hard and the 
number of cases decided by his Court very great, and 
that for execution of decrees against influential persons, 
it had to rely on the Minister’s executive authority. 
Nevertheless, I gathered from him that decrees were 
sooner or later executed, and that even the Arab chiefs 
were not able to offer any open resistance to the Courts, 
though they might interpose delays passively. He said 
that the principal want was something of procedure 
and rules for proceedings. I asked why this was not 
done, as the Minister was known to be favourable ; and 
he said that the only cause could be fear of exciting 
the displeasure of the Nizam, who disliked eveiything 
of the kind. 

Sunday, August 4ii7i . — A despatch came in from a 
Lieutenant of the Eoyal Artillery, asking my leave to 
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prosecute a suit in the Hyderabad Couits, as assignee 
under the will of one of tlie deceased widous of the late 
■Wanparti Eaja From the papers it was apparent that 
this E-ini had some disputes wuth the othei Eitnis 
that in order to cairj her point she had been opening 
communications with \arious European gentlemen, — 
some in the sen ice of the British Government, otliers 
in the service of the JSizlm — and that this was the 
old story of attempts being made to enlist “Euiopean 
influence,” as the phrase goes at Hjdeiabad I detei- 
mined that next day I would infoim the Brigaditi- 
Oeneral at Secundeiabad of the applicant’s conduct, 
that meanwhile I would warn him instantly to ceiso 
from interfering, and that I would tell the Ministoi 
also. I understood on inquiiy that the Iirlinistei had 
^ery properly lesisted this attempted interference, and 
that he had warned the European ofliceis in his service 
accordingly. However, I felt that I should be belter 
able to judge of the Artillerj Lieutenant’s blameworthi- 
ness when I received a reply fiom the General 

I received a despatch fiom the Gov eminent of India 
saying that on the whole, the exclusion of the Viliru’i- 
Umara from the Kesidency and from being b/ 

the Kesident had better be maintained I 
the Minister thereon that I did not vihh 16 -Z 2 . 
any further in the mattei I also rather f 

the Nizam never having given the 
answer, that, contrary to expectation, 
did not now any longci wjhJi thii U * 

received. 

5 ^ 
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Monday, August ^th . — Early in the morning, I paid 
the Amir Kabir a visit at his country gardens at tlie 
Jahan Nam^ where I was received by the Amir Kabir 
himself and his nephew the Bashiru’ddaula. 

The Amir ITabir looked much as usual — gentlemanly, 
cool-headed, sagacious, fairly disposed, and weak 
physically. The Bashiru ddaula was in good spirits, 
two sons having been recently born to him, and was 
particularly polite and attentive. I did not talk to 
them much about politics, merely pressing upon them 
the necessity of appointing good men to exercise au- 
thority in the Pagah districts, and observing that I 
did not want them to introduce English regulations in 
particular, but merely those sound and practical prin- 
ciples of Grovernment which are common to all civilized 
nations. The Amir Kabir said that he quite acknow- 
ledged these principles, and that his Mughal nation 
professed them too, though of late years they had been 
neglected. Still he would try to revive them ! All 
this is, of course, only the way of promising, with scant 
performance, which these people have. 

Among the Amir Kabir’s servants present was 
Muhammad Shukur, one of the best known characters in 
Hyderabad, and supposed to be a great drawback on 
the otherwise good management of the Amir Kabir, a 
great enemy of the Salar Jang, and an inveterate 
fomenter of intrigue. The man, though all smiles 
before me, looked the character given him. 

On passing and repassing through the City I was 
struck Avith the muddy, squalid character of the 
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•ilrcct**, qinlitics to be cccn just then in full develop- 
ment, as there Ind been Iica\ } ram on the prc\ lous niqht 
J should add tint the \ icu from the top of the Jah m 
Kami terrace over the Cit} and environs of ]I}dcrabad 
loolvcd lovcl} in the moniing 

In the afternoon I went, accompanied b} Khaiuli- 
swami, wlio acted among other things as a sort of public- 
worhs manager to the Minister, to see the eh tnncl 
which Iculs past Golhoiida to the Jlussain Sigar I^akc 
I was glad to ‘^co the canal filled to the brim with 
water fresh from the rams in the lulls and llowing 
towards the 1 ike 

Tlisdvi, Affgud CM — In the morning the Bahnni- 
u'dd ml a came by appointment to see the Itcsidciic} 
house and grounds 

I heard from the ^Iinistor to the cficct that he would 
attend to m} directions i/; re the Yikitru'l Uman 

That day Kliandaswami came to sec me, and I isked 
liim, as an observer of events and much in tiiocoiilulenco 
of tlio ^linistcr, whit ho thought of the \ ikiiru’l 
Uman’s conduct during the late disturbance Letween 
the Kiraim and the Minister He said lint the 
Ydaitw'UUmatw V.A5 at tUe boltovw oC vt — wet csactlj 
desiring himself to bo Minister, but intending this 
ofiice for his son, Ivlmrshud Juh, and that this w is pat 
a stop to b} his elder brother, the Amu Ivabir 

Wi DMSDAi, Avgml 1th — I received a reply Irom the 
^Minister, *:v}ing that the Kiziim objected to sending tho 
^lutahavvai Jang to bCC me, whom I had asked to see 
again, as I had happened to know something of him, 

N 2 
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in former days. But, because lie happened to be one 
of the servants of the Nizam, being employed in the 
Sarf-i-Khas Districts, His Highness would not let him 
come, feeling jealous ! This was a strong instance of 
the strange jealousy in the Nizam’s disposition. I 
determined, however, to see if I could manage to 
overcome the objection, which was really unreasonable. 

Thursday, August %tlL. — I heard a rumour of some 
slight gambling going on in the Balaram Mess, and set 
an inquiry on foot, quietl}'', with a view to stopping 
this at once, if it really existed. 

About this time I heard an amusing story about the 
Bukhari maulamA Calling on the First Assistant, Col. 
Stubbs, he said he was sick of judicial work at B[3'-der- 
abad, and that he wished he could get back to Afghan- 
istan and be emploj^ed as a sp^q or anything in the 
secret line {posJiida). This is just the Afghan cha- 
racter ! 

Friday, August dth . — During the whole week Iliad 
been much occupied with the preparation of the Annual 
Administration Heport for the Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts (Berar). Also in preparing an elaborate reply 
to some questions put by the Viceroy in reference to 
the relative popularity of British and Native Buie, in 
reference to a speech in Parliament. 

Saturday, August 10 ///. — I had a visit from Alimad 
’All, the Chief Judge of the Appeal Court at H3’’deraba(l, 
whom Ihe Minister believed to be hostile to his govern- 
ment, and to be otherwise of an indifferent character. 

Sec journal of the 22ncl Ajnul. 
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He was a man of apparently open and pleasing manners 
and was a nati\e of Siirat, but had lived all Ins life at 
Hyderabad and had entirely risen in the Judicial 
Department under the Minister, till at length he had 
got to the top of it Ho seemed, before me, to be 
friendly to the Minister and eicn giatcful , hut such 
seeming cannot, of course, he relied on He s ud that 
the Courts were fist improving, that the Nizim did 
not thwart them, bat supported them (rather a strange 
statement that *1 , — that the onl) person who gav e them 
real trouble was the Vikuru’hUmara and Ins people, 
and tint the Arabs gave them a little trouble, but 
not much. 

I also rcceiv ed a v isit from a pensioned Native Officer 
of the Hj denbad Contingent, \\ lie said that it vv as gene- 
rally believed that there wcie gieat delays and arrears 
in the Courts of the City, that in one Court, — the 
Desser Diivani Court — there w ere said to be eight thou- 
sand cases pending ^ ' I thought, howev er, that theie 
must he some mistake about that.* 

SuNOAY, Jiigiist lli/i, — I received a letter from Sir 
G Yule saying he quite agreed with me that the Nizam’s 
consent ought, il possible, to be obt lined to the Minis- 
ter s making a tour into the interior, that he would ask 
the Governor-General to support me in the matter, and 
that he would w rite further. 

Monday, Angnsi I2f/i — I heard that there had been 
some play at Balaram for stakes rather more than the 

* Tho real figures were, however, subsequently found to be 
6,938 ' > 
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officers could afford, and told the Officer Commanding 
the Station, demi-officially, that he would he held re- 
sponsible for preventing anything of the kind recurring. 

Eeports having been received of certain men of 
the 3rd Eegiment Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent, at 
Ilichpur, having been committed for trial for having 
been concerned in a robbery, I wrote to the Brigadier- 
General Commanding the Force to know whether some- 
thing onght not to be done to the native officers of the 
Eegiment, who seemed as a body to have been very 
remiss. 

Tuesday, Augiist 13th. — The Minister attended a 
musical performance at the Eesidency by the Secun- 
derabad Amateur Choral Society, and was, I have no 
doubt, much pleased with the music ! I had not time 
to talk with him on political matters. 

Wednesday, August — I was much occupied this 

day in preparing the Berar Administration Jlepori. 

I received a visit from Haidar Beg, the police 
officer, who said that his jurisdiction had now been 
finally fixed satisfactorily ; that although there were 
many small jctgirs within his limits, his jurisdiction in 
them, especially in large cases was never disputed ; and 
that his work went on uninterruptedly. 

Thursday, August \Wl. — I was much occupied this 
day in preparing my reply to the questions put by the 
Viceroy about the estimation in which British rule is 
held by the Natives. 

I went over the Chadarghiit bazar all round the 
Besidency, planning various municipal improvements. 
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and ordering various reductions in the police cstahlibh- 
ments. 

rjiiDAi, Avyust IG/// — Tlie Minister came to see me 
by appointment, as I wanted to consult him as to the 
reply I should give to some general questions put by 
the Governor-General regarding the estimation m w Inch 
British Buie was held by the natives. I particularly 
evplained to him the points wherein I believed that the 
matives w ere apt to complain of Bntish Eule, and he 
concurred in all these, and assured me that he had 
often heard these v ery points complained of He aho 
suggested a few others, which I embodied in my report, 
citing his authority. 

I asked him about the Vikaru’l-Umari, and he 
said that he thought he was still intriguing. 

I again asked him whether Kliandaswami was right 
in supposing the Vik.aru’I-TTmar.i to be at the bottom 
of tlie late troubles , and he said that the real origin 
was the Nizam’s dissatisfaction at the Minister being 
made a K C S I , and at the Extradition Treaty being 
proposed. He denied that the Nizim was inclined to 
shelter the Nazim Jang, the corrupt ia'lulcddr, from 
jHstioe , but ho said that the Niz im himself was the 
leal cause of the tacit and indirect opposition met 
with by the Courts of Justice 

Satdudai, Auymt VI th. — I had a visit from the 
Amir Kabir’s t>aUl Eakliru’ddm, and I complained to 
liira of tbe delays in notif} ing the arrangements made 
for the civil administration in t!ie districts of the 
Pagah jurisdiction near the line of Bail way. 
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During the day I finished my reply to the ques- 
tions put by the Grovernor-Greneral. 

Sunday, August Y^th . — The reply came in from the 
Artillery Lieutenant, who tried to justify his inter- 
ference, and, in answer to my question as to whether 
he had been induced to this h}" any valuable considera- 
tion, he said he had not ; but then he went on to say that 
ihe Rani had, unknown to him, bequeathed him u 
certain sum ! I regarded this as a serious matter 
touching British honour, and considered what steps 
to take. 

In the afternoon Ibrahim Jama’dar came to see me, 
and said that his case in the City was being decided 
satisfactorily, and that it was before the Kazi and not 
before the Courts ! It was not clear to me why a 
civil suit was taken away from the regular Courts and 
made over to the Kazi. 

Monday, August V^th. — I finished off the last parts of 
the Berar Admistration Report. 

Padamsi ISTainsi, the native banker, came to see me, 
and said that he had heard that the Minister was 
bringing up the accounts of the old debt of the ISTizam’s 
Government, and that tbe amount would be a crore 
{kardr) of rupees ! Tliis must have been an intentional 
exaggeration. Alluding to Chandu Lai, this man said 
that that Minister had “ plundered the people, and then 
spent the proceeds in almsgiving !” A tolerably sar- 
castic remark ! 

I ordered a letter to be addressed to the Minister,, 
asking his views about the Artillery Lieutenant f> 
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case, aiul let him sec from the tone of my remarks that 
I ^Yas prepared to support his Government against 
illicit influence. 

I also heard from the Brigadier- General Commanding 
the Hyderabad Subsidiary Foice, that lie would remind 
all the Oflicers of the Force of the stauding orders 
against their entering into any unauthorized communica- 
tions with tlie Niz{im*s Minister or Oflicers. 

TursDAY, August SOM. — I received a letter from 
the Minister to say that the Nizam agreed as a special 
case and as a favour (!) to let the Mutahavvar Jang 
come to see me, though His Highness objected as a 
general rule to let such persons see the Kesident. I 
doubted whether this was right on His Highness’s 
part, but as I had told the ilinister distinctly that I 
dissented from this idea, I did nothing more just 
then. 

I wrote to the ilinister, giving him a sketch of the 
Administration Report of the Deccan^ which I proposed 
sending to the Government of India according to their 
request. 

I also wrote to the Minister urging him to quietly 
commence improving the City of Hyderabad without 
offending Muhammadan prejudices, and warned him 
of the danger of epidemics arising from the filthy state 
of the City; especially if they should spread to the 
European troops. 

Wednesday, Aupusi 21s/. — received at last a visit 
from the Mutahavvar Jang. He was a stout, good 
looking man of the regular Mughal build, and said that 
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Ills father came from Shiraz to Hyderabad; and was 
then employed by the Hizam’s Grovernment as a 
tdluMdr on a large scale ; and that his own son 
was now employed as a tdluMdr under the Minister. 
He himself had been sent to meet Mr. Bushby, 
the incoming Besident, in 1852, at Bezwara on 
the Masulipatam Boad, and Col. Davidson, when 
coming as Besident in 1856 at Sholapnr. Brom 
what he said about his son chafing under the new 
rules and system, I saw just a trace of the regular 
Mughalai opposition to the Salar J ang. He spoke of 
the small pay now allowed to a tdluMdr, and of 
what seemed to him to be the fine percentages and per- 
quisites allowed to tdluMdrs in former days. He 
seemed to quite enjoy the idea of the wealth and power 
which those men once possessed, without thinking of 
the abuses to which the system must give rise. He 
seemed quite to see the absurdity of the Hizara’s 
jealousy about his visiting me. 

Thursday, August 1l%nd. — received a letter from the 
hlinister sajnng that he would gladly furnish all the 
information required for my Report on the Deccan. I 
had rather feared from liis last conversation that he 
would hesitate to do this, for dread of his master the 
Hizam. 

Briday, August %^rd. — 1. received a letter giving me 
a very unsatisfactory account of the arrangements made 
by the Sharasul-TJmara for the civil jurisdiction in the 
Pagiih Districts, seeming to show a desire on his part 
for evasion and delay, I wrote to the Minister re- 
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monstratin" about this, and distinctly' repeating my 
request for specific inform ition 
SvTunnw, Aitgml 2 \th — I i\rotc to remonstnto imUi 
the i^Iinister about the Arab Siiili hin ’Akrabf not 
ln\ing left tlic City as ordered, as I learnt that ho "nas 
still there * 

I also sent an Assistant to brcalvfast ith the ^Iinistcr 
and ask him 'i\ ith some particularity as to hoi\ far the 
present Kizam did, or did not, take any part in public 
afiairs, in order that I might ansuer a query put to me 
thereon demi ofiicially by the Goa ernor General 

SuNDAT, Atfffud — I heard from Khandaswami 

that there a\as nou good hope that the Nizam aaould 
attend the Bi*smi*ll ih ceremony at the jMimster s, and 
that it uas arranged that the latter should attend His 
Highness the folloi^ing morning to convey the formal 
imutation Tins seemed satisfactory 

Mo^DAa, Atf^ust 2 GM ■ — I heard in the morning that 
after all the Jlmister had not gone to see the Nizim, 
and tliencc pcrceii ed some hitcli must liai c arisen And 
then I heard from Lieut Ti\ eedio that it was known 
that the Nizam had at the eleventh hour decided not to 
attend the Bi'smi’JIali. 

An Assistant also brought me the Mmistei’s reply to 
the queries as to how far the Nizim himself discharged 
any public function*? The substance was, that the 
Niztm himself did no \\ork or business in any shape 
whate\er, though he was always enquiring quietly about 
the Ministers conduct of the administration, and by 
* See 3 onrnal for 3rcl July , p 155 above 
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verbal conversations exercising considerable influence 
and prestige. I wrote to the Governor-General to this- 
effect. 

Tuesday, August 21th . — I got a note from the 
Minister to say tbat tbe ISTizam bad finally decided 
not to attend tbe Bi’smi’llah ceremonies on tbe ground 
of ill-bealtb. Tbe Minister added tbat His Highness 
was so unwell tbat bis mother bad been sent for to 
nurse him ! 

I also bad a visit from Hhandaswami, who said tbat 
tbe Hizam, though ill, was not so ill as to be unable 
to attend, and tbat His Highness bad been going 
about during tbat very day among the extensive pre- 
cincts of bis palace. He said tbat what bad really 
occurred was in this wise. Early on Monday morning 
tbe Hizam sent a message to tbe Minister through tbe 
valcU in tbe regular way, to the effect tbat be liad 
dreamt tbat the Minister bad come with all tbe troops 
to surround the palace, and bad wanted to take him 
into custody for being an alchemist {Jcmiagar), and 
tbat there was a Em’opean in tbe crowd, on an ele- 
phant, whose face was not distinguishable. Tbe 
Minister sent a soothing reply, but after that the 
Hizam again sent a message to say tbat be would not 
come to tbe Bi’smi llab, assigning no reason, except 
indisposition. Considering the confidential position 
which Khandaswarai held about the Minister, I liad 
to assume this report to be authentic. It was doubt- 
less one of those signs whereby the Hiziim indicated 
dissatisfaction politically. 



"WinsrsDU, At/j/itsf 2S/// — Tins ^\'ls tljc di} of the 
lliVjm Ihli ccrcmon), nml I •^cnl the Minister a gj^intic 
bouquet of Honors from tlic Kcsulcnc} girdcns, to- 
getber w ith a Persian letter couclied iii the usual (lorul 
terms of Oriental congntul ition The prc\ ions practice 
bad been, I understood, to hciid fioners to the Minister 
in masses, from the nc«5idenc} Gardens, nithout an} 
I>articuhr arrangomont of colours This time, lion c\cr, 
I hid the fioners arranged so as to set ofl their 
colours, and had them surrounded nith c\cr} hind of 
aaricgatcd Icafigc botli from shrubs and creejicrs This 
bouquet nas sent in a painted tub, the sides of ninch 
’were, honc\cr, concealed b} the banging lca\cs It 
aias acr} large, and it measured 7 ft 3 in in circiim 
fcrcnco at the b ise, and 4 ft 9 in in height ’ I sent 
the Mir Munshi nitli it in charge to jircscnt it to the 
Minister 

TnuasDM, 2DM — In the morning I rcceiacd 

n lloncr} Persian letter from the "Minister, returning 
thanhs for the bouquet Ivliand isn imi also came to 
■sa} that all the adherents of the ^Iinister were much 
gratified beciusc it showed that the Resident held the 
Minister iii distinguished regard 

In the afternoon the Sliamsu 1 U mam, accompanied b} 
his ncplicw tlio B islnruMdaula came m state to see the 
RcMdcnc} Gardens I received them there and showed 
them over the grounds The uncle showed much in 
tercst in the plants, and walked about much, — insisting 
on doing bo, to a greater extent than ho is generally 
thought capable of The nephew al«o seemed intclli- 
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gent and anxious to show what he was made of. 
I took him to see the Besidency Cemetery and 
shewed him the tombstones of distinguished persons : 
i.e, persons of note in Hyderabad politics, such as 
Mr. Sydenham, Sir Wm. Eumbold, Mr. 33ushby, 
Eric Sutherland, Hastings Palmer, and others. I 
found that he knew enough English to be able to 
decipher the inscriptions on the tombstones. 

Friday, August Z^th. — Early in the morning I sent 
Lieutenant Tweedie to accompany Greneral G-rant, Com- 
manding the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, on a visit 
to the Amir Habir’s gardens at the JahanHama Palace. 
On that occasion the Amir Kabir quietly expressed to 
Lieut. Tweedie some apprehension about the Hizain’s 
health. His Highness, he said, was suffering from 
hydrocele, and would take no advice, and that he had 
urged His Highness to employ one of the Muham- 
madan physicians from the Medical School, who would 
soon cure this complaint. 

Saturday, August — I mentioned to Khanda- 

swami what I had heard of His Highness’s illness, and 
told him to do all he could .with the Minister to get the 
Hizam to accept competent medical advice ; but that 
such suggestion must be cautiously tendered, on account 
of the suspicious disposition of the Hiziim. 

I had a visit from Hovind Pao, a confidential servant 
of the Minister, and I asked him wh}’’ the Hizam had 
not come to the Hi’smi’llah, and he said that the illness 
was only an excuse ; that His Highness was not too 
ill to come \ that if PTis Highness had been well, he 
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would fiUU have given pome excuse ; and tint tlic real 
rca«on was political dissatisfaction at the reforms intro- 
duced by the Minister. He said that tins was the 
Iwlicf of the Minister’s friends and adherents. 

SCNOAi, Scuta xlcr 1//. — A native ofTiccr formerly 
in the Hyderabad Contingent, but then in the semco 
of the Minister, to whom he was related, came to see 
me. He was a travelled man and had been to llaghdad 
and parts of Arabia, I asked him what caucc was 
n’t’signed in tlie City for the non'alicndancc of the Nizjim 
at the IJi’smi’llah ; and he said that popular opinion 
pointed to the Nirdin's dissatisfaction at llio Courts of 
Justice being org:iiiiscd in t lie manner tliey were, nt so 
many foreigners being employed, at the Jfuhnmmadan 
nobilit}* being made to obey the law, and nt grain not 
Iiaving been madccbc.ap: also that the pcojilo supposed 
Ibat the rupture of last spring had been healed up only on 
Ibc Minister having made specific promises to attend 
to these things, which promises had not been fulfilled. 
He added that the City people said that tlio Amfr 
Kabir’s visit to the gardens on TJiursday liad been a 
pretext only ; and that he had really come to the Ilcsi- 
dcucy ou a )\oUtical mission from the NiTiim I 

Tiicrc was a Iicavy fall of rain during the day : — 
quite the Lest and most propitious wo had had all the 
sc.ason. 

;^^o^'DAY, Sepiemher 2wr/. — I wrote to the Governor- 
General, asking him whether or not I should ask the 
Ni/jtm to relax the existing restriction on tlic Minister’s 
going out on tours into the interior of the country. I c.x- 
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plained the pros and cons : — the pros being .the great 
advantage these form to the administration and to the 
■country : the cons being the difficulty of inducing the 
Nizam to agree. 

I heard from the Minister to say that he had sue* 
■ceeded in releasing the Nizam’s great diamond and 
other jewels from pawn with the native bankers, and 
had sent them to the Nizam, who had expressed himself 
pleased. I wrote to the Minister congratulating him 
on this financial result. 

Tuesday, Bepiember 3rd. — In the afternoon I went 
accompanied by Khandaswami to see the feeder canal 
enter the Hussain Sagar Lake, The water was rushing 
in merrily, and the lake had risen three feet within 
the three previous days. 

Coming home we passed a grove and garden, regard- 
ing wliich Khandaswami told me the following stoiy. 
It belonged to Balmukand, well known in Hyderabad 
as one of the most influential and unprincipled of the 
officials of the evil times, and when he died his son in- 
herited his property. The Nizam’s advisers told His 
Highness that the father must have made an immense 
fortune during his long tenure of office ; and that the 
son ought now, on succeeding, to pay up a large sum to 
him. The man was accordingl}’’ called on to pay, but 
he either would not, or could not, do so. Thereon Arabs 
were sent to sit upon him and worry him. He fell into 
despair and killed himself and his son. Thus he died 
childless, and this grove and garden lapsed to the Nizam 
to whom it then belonged ; but Khandaswami said 
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tint the IJsuJm ^^'is somchmes troubled uith the recol- 
lection of the afirur, and tint Bilmukand’s ‘;on uas sup- 
posed to ln\o been turned into a ui?ard, or deni, uho 
^sould come some daj to carry IIis Highness awaj • 

IVrDNrsDM, Stplcmber Uh. — I nent carl^ in the 
morning to sec the feeder-can il of tlie Hussain Sigir 
Lake, as it p isscd nc ir Golkonda and found it full and 
llowin^ After tint I went, accompanied bj Khmda- 
sttuini, to see an old t ink, called the Drug Talao, and 
an aqueduct mIiicIi used in old times to supplj’ nater to 
the citadel of Golkond i, and staled the da} at tiic wcll- 
knowntoinbs of the kings, ulnch I had not seen since 

isni 

I met a relation of the Minister, an agreeable con 
lorsiblc man, ivlio uns «:ti}ing there for a change of 
air. He said tint the Xiziim’s servants u ere neglecting 
the gardens and grounds round the tombs, winch seemed 
but too true, and I asked Khand iswami to speak to the 
Minister on the subject. Tlie matter was a difiicult 
one, however, as the place was looked after, not b} the 
Governor, 1 c , the mister, but b} the Kizilm’s esta- 
1 lislimcnt personally 

In conversation Kliandaswami told me that the 
Minister had hesitated for some time about sending 
hack the jewels to tlie Xirim, foi fear of tlicir being 
given aw a} to some unworthy person, but that litel} 
Ills Highness liad become moic c ireful, and that inv 
note li id roused the ^Minister’s attention to tlie subject 
Khindusw imi added, that when the Xuim received the 
jewels he capic'^sed no sitisfiction at Ins Ministii s 

0 
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good conduct. The Minister, on hearing this, merely 
said that he had done his duty, and that he could only 
hope that His Highness was satisfied. 

Thursday, Sejjtember 'bth . — I heard from the Minister 
about the Pagah jurisdiction. He sent a list of the 
tdlidcddrs and deputy tdhdcddrs aj)pointed by the 
Shamsu’l-IJmara and the Vikarul-IJmara, saying that 
if I approved of it demi-officially, he would send it uj) 
officially. I wrote back to say that the list would do 
all right, and begged that, with certain amendments, 
it might be submitted officially. I thought in ray 
own mind, that if I could only get this done it would 
be a great point gained, as being a lever whereby I 
could apply moral force for the good management of 
the Pagah districts. 

Friday, September (Sth. — I heard from the Minister 
that the Arab Salih bin ’Akrabi, above mentioned, had 
departed from Hyderabad as ordered. 

I heard from him further about the exploration of 
the Upper G-odavarl within the ISTizam’s Dominions. 
He seemed afraid of a measure committing his Grovern- 
ment to the undertaking of important irrigation works, 
but seemed willing enough to do anything, so long 
as it was in a small way. 

SaturDxVY, September 1th . — In the afternoon Bliagwan 
Day, a very clever and intelligent Native Banker, came 
to see me, and I asked why it was that the Nizam had 
not attended the Bi’smi’llah. He gave cxactl}'’ the 
.same account as those wliich 1 have alread}’" recorded 
— namely, the popular belief that the Nizam was dis- 
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plc'i'ictl %\itli the Minister for cst'ihhsliing Courts of 
Ju^sticc, for emploj mg foreigners, for refusing to inter- 
fere m tlic price of gnin, imtl the like lie Ans 
liini«clf conMneed tint the Kirim w’ls not ill disposed, 
but IMS onl) misled by the interested rcprcscntitions 
of those nbout him — for lnst^nco, those \\ho Inted the 
Courts of Justice, not from any abstnet regard for 
justice and injustice, but from a fear of the restraint 
winch such institutions would impose on their own 
proceedings, would whisper in the Niram's car that the 
Courts failed in rendering justice and often actively 
caused injustice He added that the non attendance 
of IIk Highness at the Bismi'llah thoroughly con- 
firmed the popular belief that the Ni/ im in hib heart 
disliked the Jlinistcr 

Scjjfeiiilfer SM — Khandaswami came to see 
me in tlie morning, and said that the Minister believed 
that the Niz^tm w is now determined to adopt the 
treatment of the Muhammidans, who had been edu- 
cated in the Jlcdical School In reference to my pre 
Mous remark to him,* about the suspiciousness of the 
Nizam, he said the Minister had remarked that tins 
suspiciousness onlj extended to political mattcTS but 
did not so much affect their private relations, and that 
ho could offer to the Niz im advice upon priiate matters 
of tins 1 ind w ithout rcseri e He also said that the 
Hu'isam Sigar Lake bad risen five feet wuthm the 
previous week 

A native bankei al‘=o called who told mo that the 
Sec jounial for 31st August above p 190 

o 2 
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accounts of the harvest were good everywhere, and 
that even man}’’ of the tanks had filled. 

Monday, September 9z?/^. — A confidential servant of 
the Mutahavvar Jang came, who said that his master 
was particularly pleased with the interview he had had 
Avith me ; adding that he was well aware of the absurd 
difficulties raised by the Nizam in the matter. 

Tuesday, September 10///. — When out riding in the 
morning I saw some of the Cavalry and Infantry 
of the Minister’s Household Troops, which were 
quite distinct from the Keformed Troops. They were 
under the command of the Ghalib Jang, the Arab 
Jama’dar. 

In the morning Khandaswami came to explain that 
the Minister hesitated to accept lU}’’ invitation to 
Balaram. He Avould come with pleasure for one day, 
because he could do that without asking the Nizam’s 
permission ; but if he had to do more than that, he 
would be away from home all night, and for that he 
Avould have to ask his master’s permission, Avhich he 
was unwilling to do, as during the recent rupture he 
had promised not to go out without His Highness’s 
permission, which Avould, he feared, be granted with 
difficulty — so much so, indeed, that the veiy asking 
for it Avould put His Highness’s back uj) ! All this, of 
course, disclosed an extraordinaiy jealous}'" on the part 
of the Nizam, showing that His Highness kept, or 
AA'ished to keep, his Minister in this respect in a 
state of childish thraldom. I pointed out the un- 
reasonableness of it to Ivhaiulaswmni, and particularly 



referred to llio old pnctice, N\lierob} succcssinc 
!Minister>> Ind been in tlic Inbit of Msiting the 
Ii!e«idtnt at IHHnm 

In l!ie iftcrnoon a pirt) of gentlemen, >\ho were 
Rtn}ing with me, A\tnt to sqo the Mnnslcr’s stable and 
gardens He rtcened tiicm Innibclf, .and lionized them 
capjtall) , ‘^o thc3 ‘^aid 

■\\ 1 DsrsniT, Stpfciiilcr Hf/t — In tlic morning 
Jtusl imji Viktijs, a fa/iUdar, came to ^cc mo, introduced 
b^ the >finistcr lit bore the cliaractcr of being one 
of the best oflicials in the Nizam's scr\icc, and spoke in 
high terms of the IMinister, and lamented the impos 
sibilit^ of reconciling the Nizam to linn He tliouglit, 
lion c\ or, that this ought to be posMblc He nent 
on to saj tint some of tbc people about the Minister 
rendered tlicmselvcs unpopular uitli the Mugliabii 
people, that is uith tlic iMuliammadan gtntrj I 
asked uliicli of them did so, .uid ho said at last 
that Jamsetjee i\as one, and this no doubt uas true, and 
that Mr Charles, an Eurasian member of the Majlis, 
Mas another He then went on to abuse someubat the 
Majlis, the other tahddars, Gonnd Itlo of the jSIinistcr’s 
household, and almost eiorjhodj,as jf ho n;shcd ono 
to suppose that lie, the speaker, ivas the onlj man in 
Hyderabad fit for an) thing ’ He spoke Hnglish \ery 
M ell, haling been married in England to an English 
lad) On her death he u ent to England again and 
married her elder sister 'I his list m image took place 
in Si\ itzcrland, on account of the “deceased iiifc’s 
Sister” difiicult) in Englind Ho uas a Parsi, but 
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liis cliildren were being brought up in England by 
tlieir mothers’ relations. 

In the afternoon I went to see the School, or 
Madrassa, kejot by the Nizam’s G-overnment in the 
City. It was really maintained, of course, by the 
influence of the Minister himself, and had its abode 
in a house immediately adjoining his. There were 
some 200 boys and young men in it, and various 
languages were taught — English, Persian, Arabic, 
Telugu, Marathi. The masters were well selected ; 
e.g., the English Master, Mr. Shatter, was an English- 
man, the Persian and Arabic Masters, were regular 
maulavis from Persia, and so on. The English 
instruction was certainly very good and so was the 
Persian. In fact, the reading and the style of some of 
the Persian students was much better than can be 
ordinarily met with. The Minister was 23resent at the 
examination, and after it I stayed to dinner with him. 

After dinner I had a long conversation with him 
on jiolitical matters generally. He said that the 
Nizam’s dream on the morning of the Bi’smi’llah 
may have been a real dream, and that His Highness 
brooded over things, talking about them over night, 
and then naturally enough returning to them in his 
dreams. This might be true, but if meant as an ex- 
planation, it onl}' made the case rather worse, and the 
dream even more significant ! 

He then went on to say that he had just received 
an odd message from the Nizam, to the efi'cct that 
the Shamsu’l-Umara, the Amir Kabir, had been ap- 
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pointini; “ biq-turbnncd men ' to iinportniit po<>ts in 
the ru^ith jurisdiction. 'I’ho Amir Knbjr and tlic 
A’^ikaru'I-Umar.i b.a<l .sent to s.iy that they had received 
from Ilis IH;!hncss a (similar mcssaijc, and had replied 
tliat appoint inir lii.;-lur]Mncd men could only refer to 
AlanUhf pnmUti (Ilnllunans), ^\ho had no doubt been 
appointed to some places, but uhosc appointment was 
ncccssit.itedby the fact tiint they possessed the recjuisitc 
qualifications. 'I’o this nies«a»;e, ns usual, the Minister 
.sent a foothiu” reply, and it appeared both to the 
Minister and to m}>clf that it could only refer to 
the recent arrani;cments to appoint proper and quali- 
fied per-ons to the lVij,Mh jurisdiction. The Minister 
feared that the Amir Kahir and the Yikaru’l-Umaru 
must have themscUes been stirring: up His Highness 
indirectly on the .subject This u.is likely enough, 
inasmuch as, though these persona ge^ nominal I}' made 
the arrangements, they themselves hated all change, 
and if they did not themselves make mischief, Mich 
men as Atuhammad Hhukiirand other*' .ibout them would 
do so. So the Minister thought, and added, too, that 
men like Aluhammad Shukur would fear that, if a 
proper administration of justice were ctrected, llio 
next thing attempted might be a supervision of fiscal 
matters, which would stop peculations and embezzde- 
incnts by many people ! 

I asked the Minister if it would be of an}’ use my 
warning tlic Amir Kabir of the c\il repute borne by 
jMuhammad Slmkur, and be seemed to tliink it would. 

llcferring to the favourable impres&iou made on rae 
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by tlie BasWru’ddaula, I asked the Minister wliat he 
thought about him, and he gave no particular answer. 

He was evidently anxious about his master’s dis- 
position, and repeatedly asked me whether I could 
suggest any mode whereby he could please him and 
yet do his duty. 

JRecently one of the Minister’s servants had been 
caught robbing, and had been made over to the 
Criminal Courts ; but eveiy one had laughed at the 
proceeding, saying that “ as it was a clear case, why 
send the man to Court at all? why not iron him at 
once and cast him into prison ? ” The Minister men- 
tioned this as an instance of the difficulty of making 
the Mughalai people understand the need of judicial 
action. 

I asked him whether he thought there would be an}’’ 
difficulty in inflicting condign punishment on the great 
offender, the Nazim Jang, and he seemed confident that 
the Nizam would make no difficulty. 

He thought also that His Highness would give no 
trouble about the appointment of sadr tdlulcddrs, as this 
measure was connected with the partial break uj) of the 
City Board (Majlis), and as he disliked tlie Board quite 
unreasonably. I saw, however, that the Minister liad 
been making unnecessary liesitation and delay in bring- 
ing out the important measures connected with the sadr 
idhdi'ddrs and the head of the police. I knew that 1 
should learn in time what the cause of this was, 
but at the moment I attributed it to dread of his master. 
Many days previously he liad written as if he had 
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tlono t1ic«o tlniigs ; tlint is I>c wrote tlint he had 
made ctich and such apjiointmcnls, but tliat tlic men to 
he npjiointcd had not }ct been informed * 

I asked him about Go\ind Ihio, and he said t!mt he 
was a (jinet inolTcnsivc man 

Tiiin*>n\i, Srptnuler 12M — In t!io anernoon I sent 
a gigantie bouquet of roses witli a flower} Persian letter 
to tlic Xi/-im Its dimensions were similar to the one 
which I •«cnt to the Minister on tlie occasion of the 
Jtrsmi’Ilah. 

I drafted a letter to the Goscrnor-Genenil of India, 
nskinjr for an engineer to siirsey that poition of the 
Gotl.iiari, whicli lay within the Ni/am’s Dominions, 
and sent the draft to tlie Minister, wlio expressed con- 
currence 

riuiiM, ^ipiemher 13///. — In the morning a party of 
ladies and gentlemen went in my carnage to see the 
Minister’s ftablcs. 

In the forenoon I Msitcd tlic School for English and 
Eurasian bo} s at Chadargliat, and found it m a satis- 
factory condition. 

Daring tlic night and in the forenoon there was a 
good deal of rain^ and lu the allernoon the river came 
down in flood — so miicli so that the Chadargliat 
cascade was almost obliterated. This was the heaviest 
flood so far seen during the season. 

In the afternoon the Minister came by appointment 
to SCO the Kcsidcncy Gardens, and as it was the regular 
night for throw ing open the Gardens to the society of 
Chadargliat, the band of the Rofoimed Troops 
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pla3'’ecl. I showed the Minister all the plants and 
shrubs, and he seemed much interested. The same 
could not be said of the Arab Jama’dars who accom- 
panied him. These were the son of ’Umar bvi ’And or 
the Barak Jang, the son of ’Abdn Hah bin ’All or the 
Saifu’ddaula, the Ghalib Jang, and several of their near 
relations and others. 

Tlie Minister dined with me afterwards, but I had 
not much opportunity of talking to him about politics. 
He said, however, that since his rejily to the message 
about the “ big-turbaned men,” the ISfizam had been 
silent, and this he seemed to think satisfactoiy. 

Most of the officers of the Eeformed Troops ivere 
present in the gardens. 

Saturday, September \M 1 l. — I received a Persian 
letter from the Minister conve3dng the jSTizam’s 
acknowledgments of the big bouquet of roses. Khanda- 
swami also came to sa3^ that His Highness liad been 
much gratified, had sent for it into Ins seraglio, had 
shown it to the Begams, and had asked all manner of 
questions as to how it was put togetlier. 

Sunday, September 15 ///. — This being the da3" of 
cJiiJda ceremonies, that is, those on the fortieth da3'^ after 
the birth of Baslnru’ddaula’s two sons, in the famil3' of 
the Amir Kabir, and a da3'’ of rejoicing for them, 1 
sent an immense bouquet of llowers, of the same di- 
mensions as those previousl3' mentioned, together with 
a Persian letter. 

In the afternoon Ibrahim Beg came to see me, and 
said that the common belief in the Cit3' wa.s that the 
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Iicavy flood in tlic river of IViday liad been caused by 
the bursting of the dam of some tank higlier up the 
river. 

!Moxdav, September lOM. — Early in the morning I 
■went, accompanied by Haidar Beg, tlic Jlinister’s Police 
Officer, to see various municipal improvements, winch 
had been made in the neighbourliood of the Residency 
bazars. 

In the forenoon I received a letter from the Amir 
Kabir in Persian, sent by Iiis own val/il, thanking me 
for the bouquet of flowers. 

There was licavy rain all tijo afternoon and evening. 

Tuesday, Sc^ilembcr Vith . — I got a telegraphic 
message from the Governor-General asking if the Nizam 
■would agree to a Jladras Native Infantry Regiment 
from Secunderabad going to Sholapur in the Bombay 
Presidency, to relieve :i Bombay Regiment required for 
the Abyssinian Expedition. I also sent to the Minister 
to ask the Nizam about it ; but he first thought it was 
enough to ask him without referring to the Nizam. I 
w'ould not agree, however, to this. At nine o'clock I 
got thciilinister’s answer, to say that the Nizam agreed 
to the regiment going to Sholapur. 

In the afternoon I w’eiit with Khandaswami to see 
the channel feeding the Hussain Sagar tank, and found 
it full of water and running merrily. 

Wednesday, September — Early in the morning 

I drove with the IMinister and his nephew to Secunder- 
abad. First we met the General and his Staff at the 
Public Rooms, wliere we showed the Minister the 
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Library and the maps ; tlieii we took him to the 
General Hospital for European soldiers ; then to the 
soldiers’ reading room ; then to the military prison, 
where we showed him both the cells and the prisoners, 
and explained to him the discipline, &c. We next took 
him through the interior of the barracks of the 21st 
Royal ISTorth British Eusiliers, which were in beautiful 
order, Colonel Robertson showing us over most kindlj^ 
After that we saw the regimental reading room, and 
then a class, under an instructor, went through gym- 
nastic exercises, which showed great ph3^sieal power in 
the men. The Minister and his attendants, esjDecially 
the Arab chiefs, looked on quite edified. Lastlj^, we 
breakfasted with the Officers at their Mess, the band 
playing, &c. 

After breakfast we went over the engines, machinery, 
and workshops of the Public Works Department, show- 
ing the Minister and his party the immense logs sawn 
b}^ steam, and all the elaborate carpentry done by the 
“ general joiner ” machine. After that we went over 
the new double-storied barracks then being built for 
the Artillery at Horth Trimalgiri, from the tops of 
which we saw a splendid view of the great cantonments 
of Trimalgiri. Thence we went on to the Residency 
at Balararn, wliich we reached at noon. 

In the afternoon I took the Minister in in}'’ carriage 
to see a short review of the Balararn force (Hyderabad 
Contingent), and he was particularly pleased atthc appear- 
ance of the Cavalry. The setting sun shining over the 
green grassy plain and the glittering troojis made a very 
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pretty sight. After the rc\io\v I introduced to him 
the Native Olliccrs — the European Ofiiccr<; ho knew 
before. Tlicn I dro'i o him in my carriage througli the 
Arlillcr} lines and stable*?, and thence Iiomc by the 
town of Baliiram to the Baliram Residency, wlicre he 
dined with me, drhing hack after dinner to H}dcrabad. 
This must liavc been a liard da} ’s lionising for him, 
hut I could not prevail on him to sta} another day 
quietly at Bilaram. lie seemed mucli pleased and 
diverted b}’ all lie had seen. 

Khandaswilmi came to see me, and I told him that 
very few* native noblemen had had the advantage of 
seeing the interior of the harrackb of a first-rate Euro- 
pean Bcgimcnt, as his master had had during the day. 

In the afternoon and in the evening I had some con- 
versation v\ith tlie Minister about political raittcrs 
He said tint the Ni^im had at first hesitated to give an 
immediate answer about the regiment going to feholapur, 
but, when prc'*scd, gave an afiirmativc reply, adding 
that he should hold the itinister responsible that this 
was all right according to the Treaty 

The Minister seemed very anxious about the present 
temper of the Nizam, lamenting that it was impos- 
sible to obtain Ins master’s confidence, and sa} mg that 
this Nisuim, though in many respects better than his 
father or grandfather, was jet more suspicious in tem- 
perament than any of them, saying, too, tliat he was 
worse off in one respect tlnn Chandu L il, because that 
^Iimster had friends at Court and adhcientb even in 
the Niram's palace, whereas he had not a single fiicnd 
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aii3’’wliere about the Nizam, and indeed was proliibited 
by bis master from having anything to say to the 
Nizam’s joeople. 

He then told me that the Diwani (Civil) Court at 
Hyderabad was not in good order, and was clogged 
with arrears ; that countless claims were brought before 
it, because there was no expense and no stamps, &c. 
I asked liim why he did not have stamps, and he said 
the difficult}^ was chiefly this : — that if a man laid a 
claim and got a decree there was no certainty that the 
decree would be executed, because, not only were indi- 
viduals among the Nizam’s relations inclined to set 
themselves above the law, but also many others, such 
as the Arab Jama’dars and the Shamsu’l-Umara people 
were inclined to do the same. Therefore, he said he 
hesitated to have stamp laws.. This was not, of course, 
a very conclusive reason ; but he went on to say that 
he still thought of having stamps as a reasonable source 
of revenue. In that case, however, he would have to 
ask the Nizam, which he did not relish, because His 
Highness, though appreciating the increase of revenue, 
would dislike this particular resource, simply because 
it savoured of the English. 

In reference to the correspondence about cleansing 
the City of H3'’derabad, he said the real difficulty con- 
sisted in the opposition of tlic Kotwal, or head of the 
cit3’' police, who hated improvement, and who, though 
appointed by the Minister looked up to the Nizam direct, 
and was roall}^ bc3’ond the Minister’s nuthorit3\ He pro- 
mised, however, to do something in this matter, though 
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hero again the real difiiculty was the Nixitm. lie added, 
that sojno years previously lie had made an attempt to 
improve the Cit}', which the NizJim resented and had 
never indeed forgiven. 

I urged him to loolc a little sharp in bringing out 
the arrangements about the sadr ta'lnhhirs and tlie new 
Police Department, and he promised to do so. 

lie said that the Yikarn’I-ITmani was perpetually 
ashing by messages to get the ban removed. 

TiiunsDAV, September — I spent the day at 

Bahiram, accompanied by Lieut. Twccdic, who said that 
he, too, had mentioned the Daslnni’ddaula to tlie 
Jlinistcr, who at once pricked up his cars. Tliis struck 
me as odd, and as sliowing tliat, perliaps, the ^Minister 
was jealous of the Bashfru’ddaula. In furtlicr conver- 
sation it was clear to me that Lieutenant Twccdic liad 
also learnt in various quarters, as I had done, to the 
effect that the Nizam was getting more and more sulky 
with Ills Minister. 

Friday, September 20M. — In the morning I went 
with Jlajor I’ricc, the Chief Engineer, to inspect the 
new barracks being built for the Artilloiy at Trimalgiri. 

In the afternoon J rocoirod tho natiro o/Seorsof the 
Contingent Troops at Balaram, and I asked them about 
reliefs. Tliey admitted more frankly and fully than I 
should liavc c.xpcctcd the desirability of having these 
every three or four years, saying that the sepoy bene- 
fited thereb}', and was not at all troubled or put to 
undue e.\'penso if tlie reliefs did not take place oftener. 

Saturday, September 21#/. — In the afternoon I went 
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over tlie arsenal and magazine at Secunderabad, and 
arrang-ed with the Greneral that the Minister should 
have an opportunity of seeing it. 

A native banker came to see me who said he had 
been at Secunderabad ever since its first establishment, 
and described the rapid growth of the place to me. 

Sunday, September %%nd . — The Salar Jang had ex- 
pressed a desire to make a present to the soldiers of the 
21st Fusiliers, whose barracks he had visited. After 
consulting the General, I replied that if he did anything 
in this way, it would be better to give some small 
present of books to the Soldiers’ Institute, which 
would be then available for the whole force. 

I saw Padamsi Is’ainsi, the native banker, who said 
that the accounts of the harvest and crops on all sides 
were good. 

Monday, September 23?y/. — I received the Governor- 
General’s reply to my reference about the Minister’s 
going on tour, to the effect that, although this would 
be most beneficial to the country, yet, if the aSTizarn 
jgj-'uld not be got to agree to it without strong pressure, 
Avoul?^^^ not well take any decided action. On this I 
it savo^^^®^^ move in the matter further, for I 

In re^^^P® ISTizam could be got to agree, by 

the City which I could ordinarily use. 

sisted in servant of the Shamsu’l-TJmara, came 

city police been under me at ISTagpur, and 1 

appointed b}' whether there was any talk in the Cit}'" 
and was really'*"^^^ being discontented with the Minister, 
mi^ed howeveP'^^^^®^^'^ which have been mentioned us 
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prc\ailiti" siijco Ihc ccrctnon}, liad g«'nncd 

ground tlic last ten d.i3s, but tint the trutli 

of the Ni/iin's «;cntimcnt'» could not be known, and 
that the*«c rumours were dciucd from the talcs sjircad 
1)} the women about the pnlicc, who were rcgularl}’’ 
paid for their information He added, that the Nj/im 
Ind held the Amir Kabiras vccunt}' for tlio Miiustor’s 
good beln\iour, and that Hiohness was displeased 
with the Amir Kabir as well He went on to say that 
(he Vikaru’l-Umam was most anxious to get the ban of 
his exclusion from the Itesidenc) lemoved 

I saw Fai/ Muhammad, who said that the reports of 
tllehar^cst and crops were good 

In the c\eningl met Kliandaswami, wlio told me it 
was reported in tlieCit\ tint tlio Ni/am Iiad reiui>od to 
see the Amfr Kabir, which rather corroborated what 
Si\}id 'AU said. 

Tojsdw, Septcmler Earl) in the morning I 

lode out on a brief excursion to Farrukimagar, about 
tliirt)' miles on the Karnul road I pissed through 
the Cit}’ on m3' xvaj, and near the Ki/im’s Falacc I 
was struck by the frightful amount oi filth in the 
roadb and streets, all winch might ha\o been easily” 
cleared awa}’ at slight expense, without causing a nno^’* 
aiice to an^'One and without otfending anj' prejudice 
I passed hj' Shams.ibad and found the Amir Kabii’s 
people waiting there, but did not stop, and got to 
Fariukhnagai m time for breakfast I met one of the 
police oflioials omplo} ed under ILiidar Ileg, the Zil.i’dar, 
who said that he had a ccitam sort of jurisdiction in 

r 
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the jdgzrs, though sometimes the jdgirddr was a sort 
of go-between and buffer ; and that he was obliged 
to step more cautiously in the jdgirs than in the dis- 
tricts directly under the Minister. He complained 
mucb of the Arabs, of whom there was a small party 
posted in Farrukhnagar, as being troublesome and 
disobedient. 

Farrukhnagar was in hihejdgir of FajaHarindar, the 
Peshkar or Deputy-Minister. The Baja’s oidib, or 
deput}’", met me on the road, and the townspeople re- 
ceived me very politely. I rested the day in a bower 
in a garden belonging to ’Azim ’AH Khan, which was 
tastefully fitted up. ’Azim ’AH Khan was an agent 
of the Mutahavvar Jang, one of theKizam’s idlulcddrs, 
and had his headquarters at Mujahidpur some miles off. 
The garden at Farrukhnagar was his private property. 

In the afternoon I went to see a large tank in the 
neighbourhood, which I found half full only. 

At night I slept in the traveller’s bungalow on tlie 
high road at Farrukhnagar. 

Wednesday, September ' 2 oih . — Early in the morning 
I went to seethe exten.sive temples built by Baja Karin- 
dar’s i’ather, Bala Prashad, a well-known man in Dydera- 
bad politics and the son of the Minister Chandii Lai. As 
the famil}' were originally Sikh Khatns of the Panjah, 
there were, of course, Sikh as well as Hindu priests in 
the temples. 

I then went to see a sacred hill in the neighbour- 
hood, called Bamesarkuta. From thence one could see 
a large tract of country, in which, as elsewhere, the 



tinl <5 *;ecmctl onU liilf full Tho amount of cuUunblo 
wnsic, tliongh dotted o\or ^vith M)hf:fo<;, and ^\ith 
pro\csof tannnnd'?, seemed immense — tl»ou*!inds and 
tliou'ands of acres! T asked the countr} ^^as not 
more cultintcd , and the) admitted tlint no doubt mo'st 
of tbc upland ground of tbe undulations {chalht) was 
ciiUurablc nnd a\ould grow millets and pulses {pumn) 
tUougli nee could onl} be grown in tbe boUows watered 
b} tanks Ibc) said that occasional!} tlicro was some 
increase of cultiiation 

*A7im 'All IClimi told me m conicrsation tint the 
Nirlm bad nndeoicr the Sarf i-Klms (alula of Jluja- 
Indpiir to tbe JIutabaiMr Jang who m lub turn bad 
made it oier to him as depul} , that he reall} managed 
Ibc ia*hil a nnd represented tbo Cii il Goa eminent tlierem, 
deciding disputes, arresting criminals, &c that lie was 
frequcntl} in tbe . tbit, bowcicr for a 1 irgc part 
of tbe } car be ha cd in tlic Cit} , some tbirt} miles ofi tint 
he I cpt a sub deputa on the spot for pett} cases but 
tint in cacr} serious case bo was obliged to go lunisolf to 
tbe spot 'iliis roundabout arrangement did not sound 
good hut might haao aaorked prett} well as Azim 
*Ali Klnm aaas an actiac nnd practical man He said 
that he had had adaspwte with the IM master sewae }ears 
ago about llic misconduct of a certain Zamind ir named 
It imtsar Itao, but be admitted genenll} the 'Minister s 
merits, adding lioweacr, bis belief that sooner or 
later there must bo a rupture between tbo Niz im and 
tbo Minister 

I sta} ed the da} an the summer house in tbe garden, 
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and left in the afternoon, returning twenty miles to 
SLamsabad, wliicb I reached in the evening. I was 
received by Muhammad Shukilr on the part of the 
Shamsu’l-TJmara. The town wnis illuminated, the 
leading native hankers were introduced to me, and I 
was put up most hospitahl}'’ in the Amir Kahir’s own 
house. 

Thursday, September %^ih. — Early in the morning 
I went out "with Muhammad Shukiir and other officials 
of the Amir Kahir to look round the town, uffilch is a 
walled one. It was originally built "with four streets 
running out at right angles from the centre, and was 
tolerably clean. 

After that I rode into Hj^derahad and returned to 
the Eesidency, on my way stopping to look at the 
tombs of the Shamsul-Umara family. I noticed cs- 
ipecially those of the Tegh Jang, the first Shamsu’l- 
■Mmara, and of the one who had died recently. '' 

That morning at Shamsabad I took the opportunit}" 
• of speaking to Muhammad Shukilr, who seemed just 
then inclined to listen to me, as he is reputed to he 
an intriguing character very hostile to the Minister. I 
explained to him that the Pagah jurisdictions near the 
line of Railway must he properly managed ; other- 
wise cases would he always arising and there would 
he endless complaints. This he apparently admitted. 
I also explained that there was no intention of un- 
•necc.^sary interference, and that there was no other 
object in view save the lionour and good name of the 
Amir Kabir’s administration. He seemed to acknow- 



ledge ill tins, mil remarked th it the Amir 'K ikir Ind 
submitted i progriTino of improicd 'imngements 
Inch he was prepared to cirr) out immediately they 
iverc approved 

On returning to the I?esidency I received a visit liom 
Pr "Wyndowe, tliL new Residency Surgeon, who ind 
just joined 

Also Tilr Yore, thePeputy Commissioner of Customs 
came to st ly w ith me for a few day s, and to t il c 
orders in det iil about tlie new salt customs line to bo 
carried round the Assigned Districts (Berar) 

IniDAV, Stptemher 27M — Klnndasnami came to see 
me, and I told him to tell the iMmister what I had 
seen of the remediable dirt of the City 

He s nd th it no unpleasant message from the 
Nizam had been received by the Munster but tliat 
His Highness hid been trying to frame excuse', for his 
conduct m not receiving the Minister on the plea of 
lU health It seemed certain th it some aggr u ations of 
the ailment (hydrocele) had been, apparent of late and 
that the Nizini still hesitated to adopt iny propei 
remedy, refusing the advice of Muhammadan prac- 
titioners tiamed in the Medical fechool His Highne s 
it seemed complained a good deal of phy sical distress 
just then 

I wrote a long letter to the Governor General the 
burden of which was that if he wished the Nizam 
to preserve anything of independence we must try to 
induce him to make his government a good one , and 
that if left to lnm«;elf His Highness would bring him 
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self to grief and ultimately imperil liis own inde- 
pendence. 

I saw Lieut. Tweedie, who told me that in the 
City the reports still gained ground to the effect that 
the Nizam was desirous of bringing on a rupture with 
the Minister. I could not, however, so far discover any 
signs of it. 

Saturday, September %Wi. — Early in the morning I 
went with Major Thomas to see the logs of rosewood 
{shisJiam) and babiU {acacia arabica)^ belonging to his 
department, about 220 in number, placed in a tank 
to he seasoned, and understood that they all came 
from the forests in the Warangal district, and the 
neighbourhood of the Paklial Lake. The sorjeant in 
charge told me that in the neighbourhood of that 
lake there were beautiful forests of slnsham and bahU 
trees, which might easily be preserved, and were at 
present being cut in the most wasteful manner. I 
explained that the Minister was establishing a system 
of forest conservancy. The serjeant also said that in 
the spring and summer season he and his part}'" found 
the neighbourhood of the lake quite free from fever. 
I afterwards wrote to the Minister to say what I Jiad 
heard about the want of forest conservancy in the 
Pakhal Forests. 

I heard from the General that orders had been re- 
ceived from the Military Lepartment about tlic move of 
the 108th Pegiment to Poona. 

The hlinistcr’s official letter was received, sending 
the lists of the Pagah idhdeddrs, and a.sking if I 



ihoiiglit tt all right. I tcplicd in the .afiirmatuo, 
and th.it if the Slnmsn’hUinnnl and his brother only 
acted up to the arrangement there nonld he great im- 
pro\oment in t!ic in.nmgemcnt of tlic IMgali districts 

I wrote to tlio Goi ernor-Gcneral explaining about 
the real position of the Arabs in the II} dcrabad Cit} 
.ind Countr}, albo about the state and prospects of the 
Xi/am’s Itcfornicd UVoops 

In the aftonioon there fell hcaiy ram, which seemed 
to be either the ending of the south-west, or the 
beginning of tlic north cist monsoon 

Sun DAI, Scpkmlcr 21)/// — Ileai} lain, two inches, 
fell in the forenoon, being apparently the first sign of 
the north-east monsoon 

I rccen t d a x isit from jSIirz.i ’Ali, a phj sician edu- 
cated m the Chadargliat Jledical School. He was a 
intncof Shiraz, and I asked liim wiiat ho supposed 
was rcall) the matter with the Nirnn Ho said he 
Jiad not seen the Kizilm, but that he belicicd that ilis 
Highness was sufiernig from hydrocele with aanous 
aggnia ations, which could, if properly treated, be 
certainl} cured, but which, if ignoiantly treated as at 
prc-'cnt, would cause great inconicnience and ultimately 
render His Higbnc'^s nnablo to w alk about He added, 
that Ifis irigimcss would not consult any of the 
medical officers employed under the Jlinister, for fear 
of treachery , and that in this icspcct the suspicious- 
ness of His Highness was almost beyond belief. 

Uassan Raza’, a judge of the Taiydaii (Criminal) 
Court in H} derahad, came to see mo, and said that the 
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Diwani (Civil) Court was supposed to be lieavil}* iu 
arrears witli its work, from wliicli incubus it would 
never recover, unless some special arrangement were 
made. 

Monday, September 30//^ — Early in tlie morning I 
took the Minister to see tlie arsenal at Secunderabad. 
He was accompanied by several of his native officers, 
and, among others, by the Arab Chiefs, the Ghalib 
Jang and the Barak Jang. They were all shown over 
the arsenal, the stores, the gun-carriage slied, the 
armoury, and the workshops, and seemed much inter- 
ested. The gun-carriage shed and the armoury in 
particular presented a fine spectacle, and I hoped that 
the moral effect on the Arab Chiefs of seeing all this 
material was good. 

After that we breakfasted Avith General Grant, and 
returned to the Besidency by noon. 

There was heavy rain during the day, apparently 
pertaining to the north-east monsoon. 

Before the Minister left the Eesidency I had a long 
conversation Avith him about political affairs, and lie 
said that the Hizam Avas still suspicious, and had re- 
cently sent a message to knoAv about three things : — 
nameh’’, Avas there a fort being erected in Secunderabad ? 
AVas there a letter for the Hizam coming from the 
GoA'ernor-General ? AA^’as it the fact that the Minister 
had represented to the Besident that His Highness the 
Hizam Avas illiterate, &c. ? To this the Minister said 
that he had replied as folloAvs : — firstly, that onl}' a 
sort of mud entrenchment was being put up round the 
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birracXs simihr to \\liat Ind been raised up during 
1837, secondly, tint ho had no know lodge u Integer 
of any AZ/anVa from the Go\crnor-General being on its 
■waj' thirdly, tint he had nc\cr represented to the 
Hesidcnt tint the Nizhn ^\as unfit, but tint on the 
coiitrar} the Itcsidcnt Ind frequently C’sprcssed him&clf 
to the efiect tint tlio present Niztm appeared to be 
much bettei than either his fither or grandfathci hid 
been On rccci\ing those nsurances His Highness 
seemed much gratified, and continued talking for some 
time to the vaVil, tlie Tahni^at Y.iru’ddaula 

Tlie Jlinistcr seemed on the whole to be much better 
satisfied in i expect to hn m nter’s disposition than he 
had been for some little tune past 

I then told the Minister that it '\\as commonly re- 
ported that the Nizim uas dissatisfied uitli the Courts 
of Justice, especially the Diwdm, \sluch Mas said 
to bo oa era helmed with arrears He replied tint tlu'i 
Court had seicral thousands of cases in arreai, and that 
he would appoint a spcci il olficer to cleai them off 
I spoke to him about the evpcdiency of bringing out 
tbo orders soon about the sadi tdluldchs, and of ob- 
taining the Niztm*s sanction to the measure in general 
terms This he said he would do, and he seemed san- 
guine that the Kizim would offer no objection My 
impression, however, at tbit moment was that there 
was, for some leason oi other, a certain degree of aacil- 
lation and dilatoriness about the Jlinister’s proceedings 
in tint matter 

Tuesdai, October — ’AbduT-Karim, the Ta’lukdar 
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of ISTalgunda, came to see me. He was of an <d[.^ jdgirddr 
famiH in the Gantiir, now Kistna, district of Madras, 
when it Avas under the Nizam, and was a Muhammadan 
gentleman of refined manners and superior education. 
He gave me a great account of the tanks in his dis- 
' trict, saying that man}'’ had been repaired to the great 
improAmment of the I'evenue, but that many more 
might be repaired Avith advantage. He complained of 
the AAmnt of money and of professional resources for 
the repair of tanks, and described the business 
which devoHed on him as head of the district as A’^ery 
heavy. 

He then spoke Avith greater frankness than might have 
been expected about the Nizam’s GoAmminent, and said 
that he belicAmd, and that others belicAmd, that the 
only chance Avhich the Nizam’s GoA’^ernment had of 
keeping its independence lay in its being a good GoA'^ern- 
ment. If it became a bad one, it would only folloAV 
the fate of Mysore and Oudh : if it remained as good as 
at present, the British GoA’-crnment Avould leave it alone. 
He condemned the Majlis-i-Malguzari at Hyderabad 
as inefficient. He also said that during the recent 
disagreement betAveen the Nizam and the Minister there 
was no great alarm among the ryots, but that the ui)per 
classes rejoiced. 

In the evening I Avrote to the Minister suggesting 
that he should send I\Iirza Musa, or some such person 
belonging to his educational department, on a tour of 
inspection in the interior, and establish at Hyderabad 
a School of Engineering to teach the IMughal youth 
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a liltic jirnclicil «cicticc, so that the} might sene 
under the Xiz.Iin V Go\cnimcnt ns Ci\il Engineers 
‘\Yii)Nr‘*i)\\, Oclolcr 2iul — I \\cnt cirl} m the 
morning, aecoin pained b} a p^rl} of ladies and gentle- 
men, to Msit the !Mir ’Aliin Like 

Passing on an elephant tli rough tlic Cit} I was 
again struck with the nccuniu! itions of filtli and water, 
and the natural facilities which existed for clearing 
these aw a} 

Arming at the lake, we were met b} the Minister 
in his little steam ho it, named the Deccan, on winch he 
had a bind pH} mg In this wo steamed about the 
I ike, admiring the massiN o dam and the granite rocky 
hillock ind islimls 'Ihc 1 ike, iioucacr, wai not quite 
full, and did not }ct oaertop the dam and cause a 
«ort of cascade, as is u*:!! il at tlu-j ‘reason 'We then 
breakfasted in tents on the bank, tlic NiZ4im’s troops, the 
horsemen, cqnipag« «, t^c , in iking a a or} prett} scene 
We spent the d i} there, and m tlio afternoon again 
went on ho ird the slcaim.r to go about tlie lake, and 
then once more mounted on elephants on our a\ay 
back towards the Cit} On the road we stopped to 
sec a lino garden and smnmci house belonging to the 
Arab Chief, the Glmlib Jang, the chief himself lionis- 
ing the part} about the place a\ith more politeness 
than was to bo expected of an Arib 

Last!} , by ca ening and dusk w c passed tlirougli the 
Cit} on our w a} back to tho Ministcr’b house Ihe loifg 
procession of clephints, tho torchlights, and tho crowd, 
altogether made a peculiar and ca cn be lutiful scene 
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After, dark, too, at tliat hour the streets are crowded, 
the usual squalor of the City is less perceptible, and 
those buildings which are fine stand out in stronger 
relief. All the way back from the Minister’s house we 
were attended by a vast crowd, very orderly and respect- 
ful in its demeanour. The gentlemen of the party, 
including General Grant, commanding the Subsidiary 
Torce at Secunderabad, seemed struck at the improved 
demeanour of the city crowd, and all were struck with 
the excellence of the Minister’s hospitalit}’’ at the Take. 

In the evening we dined .with the Minister, and 
returned to the Eesidency. 

During the day I had off and on a good deal of con- 
versation with the Minister. He warmly approved 
of the proposal to have a school of engineering at 
Hyderabad, and seemed to appreciate the advantages 
even more strongly than I did, and declared himself 
much obliged {mashkur) by the suggestion. He also 
said he would send Mirza Musa on a tour of educational 
inspection. 

I asked him whether he would object to any British 
money being spent on the road between Hyderabad 
and Hulbarga ; and he said his Government would object, 
but that if any more surplus revenue from Berar sliould 
be given over, some of that might be so spent. 

I asked him how cases of property came to be tried 
by the Cit}’- Hazi ; and he said that this only occurred 
when the cases related to the Muhammadan law of in- 
heritance, to marriage, divorce, and the like. 

In the evening I spoke to him serious!}^ about the 



fjUli of Ihc City, pointing out bow cn*'iU' it inigtit l>o 
cKnn^^cd, anti tlii';, loo, without oHcntling any prc- 
jiidicf or interfering witli any one. He atlmitlcd tin*), 
^a}itlg “ /o and declared he would sec to it. I 

conipliiucntcd him on tlic improved demeanour of the 
Aral)*?, and suggested tijat ho should urge tlie Arab 
Cljicfs to ttMcli their men tlic advantages of civility. 

TmusDAi, Odobvr ^rj. — llain fell again in the 
afternoon, altogctlwr making up four or five inches 
since the 30th September, nhen tlic nortIi*east mon- 
soon began to Till. Tbi®, it was Imped, nould be 
beneficial to tbo tanks. 

FitiDA^, October \th — In tbc morning I met Haidar 
Ileg, tbc Minister's police ofliccr for the cm irons of 
the Cit}', and expressed to him my satisfaction at the 
small return of heinous crime for some months past. 

I .saw Itiistamji, the /«'////</«> mentioned in the journal 
entry for 11th September. He Iiad been recently em- 
ployed by the Minister in arranging the details tor tlio 
ucw milr (nlttkiUmi*, and Sidd that ho thought tbc four 
di\ isions, or «iidr tahdddris, would not siifiice for so large 
u country as the Deccan. He also thought that the 
p.iy uhich the Minister intended to allot to the sadr 
inluldtUs •would not prove sufiicient. In thi*;, how'- 
ever, I feared he liad an eye for his own interest, for 
lie expected to get one of the mdr talukddris for 
himself! Still he thought the new' arrangement 
would be a great improvement over the present plan 
of the Jlnjlis-i-^Iiilguzarj, winch be condemned as in- 
cHicient. 
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I saw Govind Eao of tlie Minister’s liouseliold, wlio 
told me an amnsing stor j about tlie ISlizam, to tlie effect 
that His Highness was usually afraid to eat the food 
that had been expressly prepared for him, but was in 
the habit of going about at meal time from one lady’s 
apartment to another, and eating from her dish ! In 
this way His Highness thought to secure himself from 
the risk of being poisoned. 

I sent to the Nizam an enormous bunch of Gindi 
(Madras) plaintains, having upwards of one hundred 
plaintains on one stem, together with a lot of flowers 
laid out on what is called a chaman, or tray of 
flowers. 

I also sent in the usual official application in 
Persian to the Nizam for a farewell reception and 
interview, before my departure for Berar, which was 
fixed for the 21st October. 

Saturday, October — Earl}’' in the morning I feft 
the Residency for Ambanpet and Malkapur on the 
Masulipatam road. 

I found that Ambanpet was once the jdffir of the 
Nizam’s mother, and that after her death it Avas brought 
into the Sarf-i-Klias, or Nizam’s own jurisdiction, and 
by His Highness made over to the Saulat Jang, whose 
nctib or deput}'' met me on this occasion. TJie rcnb said 
that the rental of this estate used to be Ps. 3,000, but 
had become Ps. 5,000 since the rise of prices ; similarly 
another village named Amjyal near Balaram had risen 
fromPs. 5,000 to Ps. 8,000. 

At Hayatnagar near Ambaripet, I was struck with 
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an old mosque and a really splendid hdoli (nell), and 
found tint Inlf the estate nas injayir to the Vikaru’l- 
XJmarii 

In the afternoon I marched into Malkapur, attended 
h) the amin or pohee oflTicer of the road, i\ho occupied 
much the same position as tlic official "nho had accom* 
panicd me to Farrukhnajar lie liad all lus police 
out, and they »!ceincd m \ei) fur order, both horse and 
foot, lie said that he had full jurisdiction o\er the 
road, hut only a partial jurisdiction o\er the villages 
along it, winch aicrc all If, ho^^e^eT, a enme 

was committed, he followed up and arrested the 
criminal, e\cn into thajdylr Milages , but when caught 
the crimiml washindcd o\er to thc^«y/r authorities, 
a report being made bj the am hi to his chief, Haidar 
Beg , or, if the jdff'ir luthoritics declined to taho 
charge of the prisoner, he was tiKcn m custody by the 
police This plan, if rcallj followed, miglit not be 
t'leoretically perfect, hut it might answer sufliciently 
Aiell, without unnecess irilj ofiendmg i\\Q jdyirdurs^ who 
were all persons of proscrhnl influence with the 
Hizim or his Goicrnnicnt 

llalfwaj between Amh irlpet and Malk ipur laj Bliati 
Singawaram, an import int Milage 

Milktpur estate was the property of the Jama’dar 
of Nniajanpur, but the rcienues were assigned to 
Haul it Khan, i Patlun in the Jlmisters service, for 
the keeping up of saicdrs He kept a ndib, who did 
the cimI and quasi judicial work of the place. Com- 
missariat cattle irom Secunderabad were sent to this 
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place to graze. There was a fine sardi built b}’- the 
former Minister, the Mir ’Alam, and the town nestled, as 
it were, in the midst of a number of low granite hills. 

Sunday, October Uh . — Early in the morning I went 
to spend the day at Tumalgarha (or Tumalagndiam), 
near the banks of the Musa. It was very hot — nn- 
nsually so for the Deccan — and I stayed during the 
heat of the day in a beautiful tamarind grove. 

Monday, October 1th . — T marched back to Ambaripet, 
and after breakfast had a conversation with ’Abdu’l- 
Karim, the tdluhddr of the ISTalgiinda district, about 
the repair of tanks. 

In the afternoon I drove amidst pouring rain back to 
the Eesidency, and thence I went with the Mukaram- 
n’ddaula, the Minister’s nephew, to see the gathering 
of Hindu worshippers and holiday makers at the 
Dasahra festival.* 

In the evening I got a note from the Minister, saying 
that he feared that the Hizam would have great diffi- 
culty in holding a farewell reception before my departure 
for JBerar by reason of ill-health. 

Tuesday, October Sth. — I got a note from llie 
Minister saying that the Hizain had replied to the 
application for an interview, to the effect that His 
Highness feared that the state of his health would 
render it impossible for him to hold a reception by 
the date fixed. This view was much backed up by 

^ This fesfiv.nl commemorate.'! tlic classical war between Batiia 
and Ravana, as celebrated in the liamaijaud, and is tlie great 
Hindu military festival of the year. 
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tlio Minister. It wns unfortunate, considering liow 
important it was tliat Ilis Highness should hold an 
inicrv’icw if possible. So I thought it best to convince 
the Minister first, and wrote to him, saying that such 
a reception was justified, almost necessitated, by pre- 
cedent, and that if it did not come off the cfiect on 
public opinion would bo bad. I added, tliat I would 
send Lieutenant Tweedie the next morning to explain 
further verbally. 

The rest of the day I was occupied in reading up 
various data and information furnished by the Minister 
for the preparation of my Deccan Deport. 

AVed.vksday, October 9M. — Lieut. Tweedie went to 
sec the Jlinistcr, and came hack reporting that the 
Minister thought tlie Hiaim’s ill-health so troublesome 
that the application for an interview ought not to be 
pressed. I sent Lieut. To'cedie back again to explain 
that if His Highness should really he precluded by 
sickness from, holding an interview, it could not he 
helped ; but that if His Highness could possibly manage 
it he should do so, lest exaggerated rumours should get 
abroad about His Highness’s illness and seclusion ; 
adding, that His Highness’s father, the late Kizam, 
deemed it so important to hold an interview with the 
Eesident and the Minister, that he did so once 
when he was extremely ill. I urged that we would 
stand on no ceremony ; that His Highness could 
receive us sitting or reclining, or in any way most 
convenient. Lieut. Tweedie came back with a reply 
showing that the Minister was at last convinced, and 

Q 
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would again urge the matter on His Highness’s atten- 
tion. 

The rest of the day I was occupied in commencing 
the Deccan Deport. 

Thursday, October \Qth. — In the morning I got a 
letter from the Minister to say that the Hizam was im- 
pressed with the considerations about the expedienc}’’ of 
holding an interview, and he replied that if his health 
would permit, he certainly would endeavour to do so 
next week. 

Lieut. Tweedie happened that day to he engaged to 
breakfast with the Amir Kabir, as a matter of courtesy, 
and I told him to take occasion quietly to ask the Amir 
Kahir to try and second the efforts of the Minister, so 
as to induce the Hizam to hold a reception, Lieut. 
Tweedie on his return told me that the Amir Habir 
seemed thoroughly to appreciate the point, and had 
promised to use all his influence in the right 
direction. 

During the day I went on writing the Deccan Deport. 

Friday, October Wih . — In the morning theShamsher 
Jang, the Jagirdar of Tandiir came to see me. He is 
of the family of Shahwaru’ddaula, one of tlic best in 
the Deccan. He was of very good manners, but no 
special knowledge. In the afternoon his relation, tlic 
Asghar Jang, the Jagirdar of Chitapur, came to see 
me. He was a capital sjiecimen of a Muhammadan 
gentleman, but not much more. I explained to both 
that I proposed shortl}'- to pass tlirough ihciv jdpirs on 
iny way to Kulbarga. 
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I wns imich occupied duritij' tlio in writing the 
Derenn Jieporf, 

In tljc evening Danlat KIiiin.lhcdngirdnrorMalVupur, 
cninc to Fee me. He wns nn ordinary rc.spcctabte P.ilhan, 
of fairly go<xl family. 

I dined at Seen nderabad and Flept at JIalamm. 

SATcnHAV, Oefoirr I CM. —In tlie morning 1 looked 
round tbo Ftntion and (own of Ilnlarain and found them 
clean, and then rode to the HcncraVs house at 
Secundcrahad, and wa.*? there occupied all day in 
writing the Deccan Drj^orf. 

In the nflcrnoon I wcntwitli Gcnenil Gnmt to sec 
the garden house, near the Hussain Sdgar J.rakc, be- 
longing to the Arab chief 'AUln'llah 6i» 'Ali. lie was 
very old and infirm and could not get out, hut Iiis son 
received ns, and showed ns .ihont very politely. I 
noticed .some of Ins men and asked what they did, and 
he rcjdied that they looked after fa'Itflas. Tliis sounded 
odd, and I thought tlmt same day I would ask the 
Minister alwut it, because I bad understood fhat by 
recent refonns the Arab Ciiiofs had hecn made to give 
nj) all tliese iahtlat^ to the great relief of tlje ryots. 

SuND.w, Oclohcr ly//^ — Aghii Muhammad Shustri, 
the I'rcsidcut of the Majlis, came to see me, and 
talked a good deal about the land revenue settlements, 
which had been ordered some two years previously. It 
struck me that the jjrogrcss had been somewhat indif- 
ferent, and tlmt the supervision exercised by tiie Majlis 
]jad been rather weak. 

’Azim 'Ah' Khan, agent of tlic .Mutahavvar Jang, 

Q 2 
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came to say that his master was representing to His 
Highness the necessity of receiving the Eesident before 
his departure. 

Monday, October — Ammu’ddm, the Minister’s 

judicial secretary, came to see me and explain to me all 
about the original constitution of the Courts of 
Justice under the Muhammadan Government, and the 
judicial reforms effected by the present Minister. All 
this I embodied in the draft of the Deccan Deport, on 
which I was occupied all da3^ 

In the evening the Minister came to dine with me 
quietly, and afterwards we went together to a large 
evening party given b}’' the First Assistant. 

I had occasional conversation with the Minister on 
political matters, during which I found, rather to my 
surprise and disappointment, that what I observed 
during my interview with ’Abdu’llah bin ’All’s son in 
the garden, was but too true in respect of tdlidcas being' 
still in several places under Arab Chiefs, ’Abdu’llah 
bin ’Ali had not very many, but the Baralc Jang had 
several lakhs worth of countiy, and several other 
Dakhani Muhammadans had small tracts. All these 
were called tanklmdh jdgirs. The Minister admitted the 
abuse which thus existed: A. had to receive Es. 1,000 
pay [tankhcuh) ; instead of receiving this in cash, In/ 
took a village estimated to yield Es. 1,000 annualljF 
and then screwed say Es. 200 or Es. 300 extv,' ' 
the lyots, or in all Es. 1,200 or Es. l,30<id to both 
monstrated with the ^Minister as strongly' 
about it, and he promised to put an end 
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degrees, adding, he tliought his master ^\ould nofc 
object. 

lie said in the course of conver^atlon that his 
Go\onimcnt had not raised their land rc\cnue m pro- 
portion to the ri'sc of prices and consequent increase of 
income to the r)ois, us the Ouiknnr and otlicrs had 
done, and thit hid lie acted like tlic (hiikuar, he 
miglit ha\o obtained an immense increase of rcicnue 

Tuisnu, October 15 M — The Munster sent to say 
tint he had sent to the Ni//im to inquire ^\hcn an, 
answer was to bo expected about the reception of the 
l^e^ldent, and tliat IIis Iliglincss Iiid said he would 
gi\c a repU by Tliuisda) 

In the afternoon I went, accompanied by General 
Grant, to see the bnrddarl or summer-house which 
once belonged to tlie Jlinister Chandii Lil It was 
redly a \crj fine phcc, with extensue grounds and 
lofl3’ buildingv, where llie Jlinister used to entertain 
former llcsidents, and other notable'^, and in tins sense 
it had histoncal interest. There were two LinewdU 
Itegimcnts, not llcformed Troops, drawn up to rcceiic 
us, who presented arms, &,c., rcmaikabl)’’ well The 
plate was somewhat dilapidated, and was in the hands 
of Ihqu Xiinndar, the IVshkur, or Deputy -Minister, 
and grandson of the ilimster Clmiidu Lul The 
Peshkar was an intelligent but weak man, and did no 
real work, though he dtciv a salary of Bs. 10,000 a 
month lie received us in state on this occasion 

WtLNESDAi, October \tM/i — In the morning ]Mr. 
Bowen, the Ministei’s Private Secrctar}*, came at my 
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request to take to Iiis master tlie draft wliicli I liad 
prepared of the Deccan Deport 

Aglia Muhammad Shustri came to see me again, to 
give me information about the land settlements, &c., 
and he explained all about the arrangements with the 
zammddrs, the rjots, the patch, the deshmuJcJis, the 
pdiidpas, and the like. He also told me about the annual 
settlements ; and said that as yet engagements or Jcanh 
had not actually been given to the lyots, but had only 
been ordered to be given some two 3’ears previously. 
He said, that although the people had benefited much 
by the rise of prices, their revenue had been hardly 
raised at all, and that this was a proof of great 
moderation. 

In the afternoon ’Abdu’l-Karmi, the tdluhddr of 
Halgimda, came to take leave before going back to his 
district, and spoke very much of the excessive dela3'S 
in sanctioning his proposals for the repairs of tanks, and 
also for carrying out a summary settlement. He was 
strongly in favour of the latter measure. 

Thursday, October \lih. — Muhammad Shukiir’s 
hrotlier came to see me, to say that the Amir Kabir 
had urged the Hizam to hold some sort of reception. 

The Minister sent a note to say that his valdt had 
gone to the Hiziim for an answer, and had been told to 
attend at nine o’clock the next day. 

Maulavi Ammu’dclm again came to see me, and 
explained further about the constitution of the Courts 
of Justice under the old Muhammadan regime. He 
told me also about the various returns, judicial statis- 
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ticss 'ind the like, ■\\luch his dqmtmcnt receded from 
the Courts which then existed I urged him to look 
bh irp nnd clear oflf arrears 

Clutamhir Rio tlic vianmhdar and future sadr 
idhkdar, c imo w itli an introduction from the Minister, 
and said that he li id long been cmplo} cd under tlio 
Minister diicct, and that he was to accompmj me on 
lour, iccordiiig to custom, as viansabda) on the 
part of the Niz.im*s Go^ ernment 

Fridvx, October 18// — Muhammad Shukurs brother 
came to see me by desire of the Amir Kabir, to say that 
his master had strongly urged the Niz im to receive the 
Resident if ho possibly could, and that he expected 
that Ills Highness would lix the following day, 
Saturda} 

Sheo L il, a rich sahnlar (nati\ e banker) came to see 
me anti said th it the inquiries ordered b} the Ministei 
into the outstanding debts of the Government would be 
tedious and probably protracted 

I expected that the Ministers vakil, who had been 
instiuctod to attend at nine o clock, would return at 
noon with news of the time fixed for my visit to the 
Niz im As he did not come, I sent Lieut Tweedie 
to the Minister to inquire and the Minister replied that 
the vakd had not yet returned About three o clock 
the answer came, to the efiect that His Highness would 
receive me alone {jarida) at 11 A m on the following 
day the 19th 

Rafik Yawaru’ddaula came to see me, with his son 
He was a Pathan chief, rather too much addicted to 
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malvinff himself too common in the society of the 
Cantonment of Secunderabad. Before me, of course, 
he looked everything that was becoming, and I had 
him shown over the Residency gardens. 

lOiandaswami told me that the ISTizam had sent a 
message inquiring what .the Minister’s intentions were 
about the sadr idlidcddrs, and rather complained that 
the Minister had not kept him informed. I must 
confess that the Nizam had reason in this, and I had 
over and over again urged the Minister to get his 
master’s sanction ; but he had put it off from day to 
day. 

Saturday, October 19 M. — Early in the morning I 
wrote to the Minister, giving him a compendium of the 
measures which we had been conversing about at 
different times lately — to wit, the arrears in the Civil 
Court of H3^derabad ; the bringing up the settlement of 
the outstanding public debt ; the bringing out the 
orders about the sadr idlidcddrs ; and the settlement of 
the new police department. In the afternoon I got a 
note from the Minister to say that he entirely agreed, 
and would see to all these things, and would tiy to 
settle them all before my return from tour. 

At eleven o’clock I attended, quite alone as requested, 
at the Nizam’s Palace, and was met first by the 
iMfr jMunslh, and then by the Amir Kabfr, and 
conducted to the Darbar-room, on which a white cloth 
wa.s spread, at the edge of which we took off our shoc.s. 
Off the Darbar-room was a small chamber called a ///ijra, 
and wc were told that His Hiiilincss would receive us 
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lliere. As ^\o npproaclicd the door of this chamber all 
the attendants were told to stand back, as the ]M mister 
and t!)c Annr JCabi'r alone acre to accompany me. 

AVc \\alkctl in, and found 11 is Highness recumbent on 
pillov\$, draped gracefully m silks and satins lie was 
apparently unable to sit up or stand up, and motioned 
to us three to be seated, and we sat accordingly, Oriental 
fashion, on the ground. 

He began by asking after the health and movements 
of the Go\ornor*GcneniI, winch I duly e\plaincd. 
He tlicu spoke of the liarxcsts and the rain, and 
seemed glad to licar that gram was becoming cheaper 
all over India. He next a>kcd me when I was 
going to Kcrar and w hen I siiouid return, all of w Inch 
1 explained. Lastly ho thanked me foi the larious 
bouquets of flowers which had been sent, and winch he 
said were \cry fine. I then told liim in \anous forms 
of Persian expression, that I thought it \cry kind of 
him to thus Iiold a reception wlicn he was so ill, that 
1 hoped he would ever regard me as a well-wisher, and 
that I should on my return find him quite rccoicrcd. 
He said “Please God this in a} he the cabc." Then 
he signalled for *a/ar and and after the usual 
salutations we withdrew’. 

The Xiziim did not look w’cak or pulled down, nor 
exactly in pain, hut his face had decidedly the expression 
of protracted distress and sleeplessness. 

The Amir Kabir looked well, and his nephew the 
Bashiru’ddaula w os not present as usual, on account of 
the death of one of his sons. The Minister, as he 
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always did on these occasions, looked pale and nervous 
— ^more so than nsual. 

I then returned to the Residency, and shortly 
afterwards Muhammad Shukiir’s brother came to say 
that the Amir Kahir was pleased with the reception. 

In the evening Khandaswami came to see me, and I 
asked him ivliy the Minister looked so nervous at the 
reception. He said because of the doubt ivhich had 
been let fall as to whether the Hizam would in his 
present state receive any one save the Resident, and 
whether His -Highness ivould not direct that the 
Minister and the Amir Kahir should wait outside. 

There was no great crowd in the City as we passed 
to and fro, because of the heavy rain which poured the 
whole day. 

Sunday, October 20/y^. — In the morning Khanda- 
swami came to see me, and said that at the last interview 
the Minister believed that the Hizam feared that some 
draft of a convention was going to he submitted to His 
Highness — indeed a message had been received en- 
quiring about this. It was, of course, denied. 

In the afternoon after church I drove out to G^ol- 
konda, and then rode on to Biilkajiur, where there ivas 
an anicut ^ across the Miisa River. . 

Monday, October 21s/. — Early in the morning I 
arrived at a point where I met with Eaiz Muhammad 
in a tent ; also Chitamhar Rao, the mamabddr who 
w’as to accompany me on my tour, 

*■ An nnicut is a clam tin-own across a river for iiTigation pur- 
poses ; the word is Tamil, annaikattn. 



October ZliuJ — At I found iii}- 

^cl^ some ten miles from CIiil'i|mr. Hie ronds were 
licn^ and llio j;^ound wet, so I mounted a pon), and 
let the palanquin follow 

"NVi nsF'^nx'i, Ocfobir Slrr/ — An hour heforo da}« 
hreal I started from Clntapur on an clcpli int, accom- 
puiitd In the f(t'/fd(tnr, till wo readied a rntr I occu 
pied the time in cxplamuifj to him the ad\ intagcs ol 
fixed monc\ Fctllcincnts with the rjols 

October 2I//< — Enrl) m the morning I 
went from Mr. llrcrcton’s home at Kulhirg-i to sec the 
site of the old lake 

ritiiHr, October 25M — I'arl^ in the morning I left 
Kiilharga rti route to Sholapur on horseback 

SmiiDti, October lGM — I spent the da^ at Sliola- 
pur III the IJomba) Pro suit nc} 

SuMiu, October ‘ilth — I spent the da} at Sholipur, 
and in the evening I left for Poon i b} trim 

I wrote a letter to the Minister about the sxjjiula- 
nishtn* of Ktilbarga 

Mondm October 2SM — I spent the da} at Poona in 
Mr Mansfields house, and in the evening I dined 
with Sir It (Lord) K ipicr (ot JI igd ila) 

Toisnu, October 29M — I left b} trim for Akohi 

AVi DNLsma, October JOM — I reached Akola at three 
o’clock 

Tiioi SDAa, October 31«/ — 

PiiOM rnii)A>, Noiember \st, to AVlumsdai, Ao- 

* Stjjada mtJitn is tlio controller of a Stuliammadan religious 
endowment 
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vemher \2)ih . — I was touriii£^ about in tlie Berar Pro- 
vince, of wbicli the affairs are civil rather than 
political. 

Thdusday, November — Leaving Basim in Berar 

in the morning, I marched about twenty miles within 
Berar limits, and at a village called Bhandigaon, about 
six miles short of Hingoli, I got into the Parbhani, or 
Zila’ district, of the Diwani, or Minister’s jurisdic- 
tion. I was here met by the idlitkddr awal and his 
people, among whom were the tdlulcddr doyam and the 
muhtamim-i-hdhvdli, or district police officer, and a 
number of mounted officials. 

PaiDAY, November \bih . — I spent the day at Hiiigoh, 
and early in the morning reviewed the troops of the 
Contingent stationed there, consisting of a squadron of 
a Cavalry Begiment, a Battery of Artillery, and a 
Begiment of Infantry. 

Saturday, November IQth . — Early in the morning I 
marched for Sindagi, half way between Hingoli and 
ISTandair. The idhkddr awal, Muhammad Hauif, and 
the ialisilddr of Auuda accompanied me as far as their 
boundary. The iahs'dddr was a young man of good 
Hyderabad famil}’’, and, though he promised well, he 
seemed then to be inexperienced. 

Sunday, November 11 Ih . — I spent tlic day at Handair. 

Monday, November IS///. — I marched from Haiidair 
in the early morning for IMadnur. 

Tuesday, November VMIi . — Early in the morning 1 
looked round the town of j\Iadn;ir, which belonged to 
the jdy'ir of the Pe.shkur, whose ndib seemed to be a 
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competent nncl respectable mnn. The town was fairly 
clean nn<l well bepl, mul socmetl to have some Irafilc 
nml to be a small cotton mart. 

ARer tbal I marcbed for Kalainl, and on the way I 
pi<«e«l tbronj^b Ilichlond.i, a place of evil func for 
Arab otjtrages in former days. It was then held by the 
Ob'dib Jan", llis nnib, a foxY*looVin" old Dakhani 
llnihmnt], and a small party of Arabs, chictly vtatcailmh, 
met me on the mad. It was a walled town, situated 
clo‘*c to some rocky IiilN, consistinj^ chiefly of granitic 
boulders, with a quantity of fine rice cultivation in 
the neighbourhood. 

ARer that I crossed a fertile plain till I approached 
a range of wooded hills. These were the hills of 
Kauliis, the IMja of wliich, a Ihijpiit, was a feudatory 
of the XirJm. A river issued from a small gorge in 
the liills, and at that point his fort and town were 
built. Tlic road passed at a short distance off it, so 
that I could not see the position closely ; but it seemed 
to mo to be ver}' fine and picturesque. The Ibtj.i was 
prevented b}* sickness from coming out himself, but bo 
^cnl bis Diwan, a Mulmmmndan, with a party of 
mounted oflicinls to meet me. I then crossed the 
range, winch was thickly covered with small timber 
trees, by a fair-weather road, which the Ilajii’s people 
had made for mo, and then came on to an elevated 
plateau. 

Passing by one or two fine tanks I got to Kalairu, 
where Rahman Beg, a UthdiUr in the Amir Kabir’s 
service, of the Xaniyan Kb<?m (n'lidd, was ready to meet 
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us. The Amir Kabir had sent tents and breakfast there> 
and I stopped during the heat of the day talking to 
the idluMdr, the deshmnJihs, the desJ/pdnclyas, and the 
local oflBcials. The Amir Kabir’s vaJcU Fakhrii’ddin, 
attached to the liesidency, was also present. So far as 
I could see, the tdhtkddr appeared a competent man, 
and to have a pretty good system of administration. 
The desJimiiJchs and deshpdndyas also seemed to be 
fairly good men. 

Before reaching Kalairu I passed through one or two 
villages belonging to the Ghaiib Jang, the Arab 
Jama’dar, and also by a village where the Zamindar 
used to hire Eohelas and plunder. He was subdued 
by a force from the Hyderabad Contingent, and died in 
prison. His son was still living, and was a respectable 
landholder and presented himself before me. 

In the afternoon I marched for Sliankarampet, where 
I again met a number of deshimdchs dcshpdndyas, and 
the td III Jed dr awal of the Bidar Zila’. 

Between Halairit and Sliankarampet T passed through 
a walled village belonging to the Arabs. Sliankarampet 
is under the Diwani in the District of Bidar. 

Wednesday, November 20///. — Earl}’- in the morning 
I marched from Sliankarampet for Patancheni, accom- 
jianicd by the Bidar tdliiJcddr, a Dakhani Brahman of 
good and intelligent manners. He said he had once 
been sariNiJaddd' to Mr. Maltby, Commissioner of the 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts, and when half those 
districts were restored his appointment ivas aboli.shcd. 

* J.C., CIci'k of Iho Courf. 



He llicn employment under (ho Minister, ami 
hecimo Kirtffitnthtr to the Mijhs at Hyde rabid 
Xow that the Mojlw was hemt; reduced, ami *adr 
tnUtildixrn wore Ikjujj npjwintcd, and, u<pin, hts 
fan^/ifadtirf w.is nlxihshcd, he hul been promoted to 
l>c u inhldnr axraf He was a promistnjj’ nnn, ami 
with him was the inhlthn thyom of Ihdir, w!io was 
Ijoiiu; to net ns tnfulddr niraf in Kiichur. He was a 
Dilvliint Mulnmnndin of respectable family , but was 
a vtupiddool^ini; nnn. 

Conversmj' with them both I reached Masihpur, 
the frontier of the Mcdik District, wlicrc we met the 
tnr/dmnxi, or superintendent of police of tint district — 
a good loohuu: young MiilMmnndin. He Ind just 
rcccncd the Minister’s orders with reference to tlio 
constitution of the new police department. 

Tn i ns D \r, I\'oi cutler 2 —A cco m pi n i ed by K1 n n d i - 
swami I set out at three o'clock in the morning from 
Patinchcni for Ililiirim, drmng in the iilinister's 
cam igc ^Ve w ere met halfw.iy by a tttitl/ of one of tlio 
Sirf-i-KIi is a rcrspectablc nnn, and we were 

joined on the ro id by 'Arim 'Ah ICluIn, the deputy of 
the Sirl-i-Klns ialitKihir, the ]Mutaln\\.ir Jang 

AVc re ichcd IJ il Irani by six o’clocV, m time to get to 
the ill'll All llaccs The scene on the racc-coursc 
was pretty, the greit rock of ildl AK standing up 
well in the distance, ami the ground round being 
covered by the tents and the c imps of the visitors to 
the laces. Among the native visitors I observed the 
llasludu’ddaula, the Mi'r ilunshi to the Nizim. 
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Friday, November ^^nd . — 

Saturday, November — I attended tlie Mul All 

races early in the morning'. 

Sdndaa’, November — I "went into the Eesidency 

at Chadarghat to spend tlie day there. 

Monday, November 25//^. — I attended the funeral of 
the aged Mr. W. Palmer. The occasion was such as 
to arouse solemn reflections in the minds of tliose who 
were able to take a retrospect of his long career ! 

In the afternoon the Minister came to visit me, and 
asked me about the state of Berar and about what I 
had seen of his Diwani districts. I expressed general 
satisfaction. 

I then asked liim whether he could attend the races, 
both at Mill AH and at Chadarghat. lie said that lie 
would be able to attend the Chadarghat races, but that 
he was afraid that the ISTizam would not let him attend 
those at 'Mul AH, and would advert to the promise 
which he had made in the previous March, to the effect 
that he would not leave the city of Hyderabad without 
his master’s permission. 

Tuesday, November 26///, to Wednesday, December 
4///.— 

Thursday, December Wi. — Earl}’- in the morning I 
received a cypher telegram from the Viceroy offering 
me the Foreign Secretaryship, and authorising me fo 
start at once ; but enquiring, in the event of my 
not being able to do that, when I could start. I 
replied by cypher telegram accepting the post with 
thanks, but saying that I could not start for sonic 
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lljrcc uctflvs, for reisoiH an Inch I uonhl cxplnin bj 

|V05l 

I (hen nrotc b} post to ci} tint I AMshed, if pos. 
‘'iblo, to finish the /’r^jor/, ulill unfinished, nnd 

(0 help the Minister in certain atTiirs then pending 
with the Anh CIikTs I fnrliicr wrote to beg that, if 
jossiblc, I might retain m^ nppoinlincnt at Iljderibad 
suhitantiA cl} until April ncKt 

In the cAcning I aaciiI to iJalaniii (0 dinner to 
meet General liumsdeii, Commanding the Iljdtrabad 
Contingent 

During tliG da} I iioiul that the Vtk iru’I Uman was 
libel} to tr} to bribe some of the llcsidencA fieri anU in 
order to procure an intcrAicu iiuh tlio llcMdcnt I 
sent for tlic principal llosnUnc} seri.ants to 111} stud}, 
ami named tlicm serious]} to aioul falling into Uinp- 
1 it ton 

Lieut Tncddic noiit in the morning to breakfast lAitli 
the Minister, and to iisk him, at m} request, A\hether on 
the Aihnlc he did, or did not, object to in} ai nhng 
m}sclf of the Go\ eminent permission to receiio 
Khurshtd Jah. Lieut. Tuccdio came back to si} that 
the Minister, so fir as his opinion wciit, was aginist the 
measure, and th it the ^IinibUriias aiKious to know 
A\hat in} decision would he I then wrote to the 
Minister to sa} that I should not inoio further in tlio 
matter without his concurrence 

That afternoon Litut Tivccdic started for Bomb i}, 
cn route for Ab}fisinia 

riUDU, Deemher CM — I wrote pniatol} to the 

w 
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Hinister to say that the rumours so prevalent about 
my departure were partly true, and to propose to 
dine Avith him the following day and explain verbally. 

I got a note from the Minister acknowledging this 
last note, and also the note about Khurshed Jah. He 
thanked me for what I had said about Khurshed Jah, 
and agreed to ray proposal to dine with him the 
following day. 

Faiz Muhammad Khan, the principal tdhiMdr of the 
Yikaru’l-XJmara, came to see me, and to bring a regular 
solicitation from his master to be re-admitted to the 
Itesident’s presence ; or, if this could not be done, 
that his son, Khurshed Jah, might be admitted. I told 
him that under the orders, as they stood, the Yikaru’l- 
Umara at all events could not be received, and 
explained that the conduct of his party had been such, 
in former days, that it was difficult to divest myself of 
apprehension, and that confidence could only be re- 
stored b}’- a long continuation of good conduct. 

Saturday, December lih . — Early in the morning I 
sent the First A.ssistant, Mr. Cordery, to explain to 
the ^Minister that my approaching departure rendered 
the early preparation of the data for tlie Deccan 
Deport necessary, hlr. Cordery, on his return, reported 
that tlic Minister seemed dejected and bothered 
at my departure to a degree which lie had not 
anticipated. 

Huring the daj’ I was chiefly busied in tlie affaii'S 
of Bcrar. \ 

Jn the evcning.^I went to dine with the Minister 
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rtloiie, and Iio fccmod inucli troubled at tlio prospect of 
n clnn^e of lU^dcnt I exphined tint I !nir»bt still 
1 h* able to help him ns Torcif;!! Secretary, and be Fatd 
lint inl^bl be, but ntdl, necc'">aril^ , bo was obliged to 
look iminU to tbc Itecidcnt for tbc lime being llo 
u«bcd anxiously about iny successor, can\.issing tbo 
names of aarious gentlemen a%bo bad been men- 
tionetl He a^l cd me if bo might tell Ibo Xir bn con- 
fidentnlly about mj departure, and 1 paid tli it be 
migbl. 

He promised me, as soon ns possible, tbc d ita for 
Ibe Dcrrnn Jhjort^ and expressed bis satisfiction at 
the draft chapters bo bad scon He repeated lus 
anxiety that it should not be published lest tbo NirJm 
pboiild bo ofRiulcd. 

I asked him bon be n.is getting on nitb the Arab 
business, and be Mid be bad aery neirl} settled it with 
the II Irak Jang, and lliat bo bad not}ct got an answer 
from tbc fsaifu’dd uila JIo praised the conduct of the 
Ihmk .Tang 

In tbc course of coiuersation bo siul tbit bo was 
getting on well with tbc determination of tbc accounts 
of tbc natii c bankers in reference to tlio old debts of 
tbc XiTuim’s Goicrnmcnt, tint tbc arrears of tbc Cinl 
Courts n oro being clc ired otT fast, as tlicj turned out 
to be chiefly nominal, that the case of tlio Xii/im Jang, 
the corrupt iaftihdar of Klnniman, was approaclimg 
conclusion, there baaing been some deh} through mis- 
management on tbo part of tbo Criminal Court. 

I asked him about tbo Vikarul-Umani and Klmr- 

n 2 
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shed Jah, and he said that he could not fix any intrigue 
upon them, but that in little ways they were always 
showing a personal spite. He added that the Yikarul- 
Umara had the da}'’ before sent a rather remarkable 
message, to the eSect that he hoped that he might be 
re-admitted to the Resident’s presence, because, in 
truth, the lakh of rupees bribe which had been given 
to Mrs. M was given not by him, but through 

him, and that the money really was the Hizam’s ! The 
Minister seemed to think that this version was not far 
from the truth ! And he thought that if I was unable 
to receive Vikaru’l-Umara himself, I had better not 
receive Khurshed Jah, the son, either; tliat if the son 
were received the father had better be received, too ; 
that either the whole should be done or nothing ; and 
that half-measures would do more harm than 2 :ood. I 
told him tliat I could not, under existing orders, re- 
ceive the Vikaru’l-Umara, and that he might intimate 
this to him. 

The Minister then spoke of the Hizam, who liad 
been sending unkind messages for some days past, 
which could not be traced to any particular cause, and 
were merely of a general character. Tlieir substance 
was that it was rumoured that the Grovernor-General 
was going to send a Uiarita to say that the Hizain 
must ])old darhdrs for the reception of tlie Resident so 
many times a month; that it was the Minister’s limit 
that there was not a cordial understandincr between the 
Britisli Government and the Nizam ; that the ^linister 
was going on as his uncle, the Suraju’l-iMulk, had gone 
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on Uoforc Iiini,nn(l nouhl coino lo an cqtMlljy c\jl end, 
dial die Minister wai much loo familiar with Ihiropeau 
ofrifiTv, ami ssent loo much mlo <(vcittt) ; nml tint the 
H^donihail people iiorc crjinjj out for bread To all 
this, the Fuh«!tancc of die ^Imislcr’s replies, accortling” 
to his own account, \\,is tint no such hhnrUn uas 
cominj; to Ins knoalctl};o, but that it was untloubtcilly 
true that !Uicccssi\e Itcsjdcnts had deemed tint die 
i\iz,jm ought, ns a so\crc)gn, to diou himsilf more 
dnti he did , that so far from the llritish Cloicniment 
being displeased uith the Nir-im’s Goicrnnicnt, it uas 
rather pleased Ilian otherwise, tint Ins uncle had not 
come to till evil cud, but had died in honour, and 
^^ould ha\el>cen successful as a Minister had ho not 
been so much thwarted, tli.it bo Inrnself did not go 
into Ihiropc.an society more than Ins predecessors, but 
only on sneb occasions ns were sanctioned bj precedent, 
tbit no doubt the I lyloralnd people felt the dearnesu 
of gnmi ; hut, on the other hand, nowadays they had 
monc} to bu}' it wilb, wherc.is formerly the people 
Used to perish by scores wlicncier gram got dear, anti 
now, loo, <lo.idi by stanation was unknown, and that 
the dcirnc^s would have been felt more than it was, 
had it not been for the reforms which had been earned 
out in til c interest of political econom} . 

The Minister said that he feared that these replies 
must h.nc \c\cd tlio Niram, but tliat it was necessary 
that ill’s Highness sliould know tiio truth now' and 
then. He, howcicr, sliowcd much vexation at these 
recriminations from liis master, and c\cnwcnt so far 
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as to say that iF it went on much further he would 
resign. I tried to console him, reminding him of his 
great services to the Deccan and of the satisfaction 
repeatedly expressed thereat hy the British Grovern- 
ment. I urged him to be patient and to bear with the 
Nizam, and I left him about midnight. 

SuNDAi', December ^th . — I sent a telegram to the 
< 3 rovernor- General to know whether my proposal to 
fix my departure from Hyderabad for about the 
beginning of January would be approved. 

Khandaswami told me that his master, the Minister, 
had been sadly put out by the unkind messages from 
the Nizam ; that he expressed fear that some day 
there Avould come a regular outbreak between himself 
and the Nizam, and that his only hope was that, as 
the British flag waved over him, he would be ulti- 
mately safe. 

Monday, December — Early in the morning I 

sent the First Assistant to the Minister to say that I 
proposed to send for the Vikaru’l-ITmara’s vakil, and 
tell him exactly how the case stood about his master 
and Khm’shed Jah, as being the best means of pre- 
venting ill-blood between them and the Minister, and 
also of preventing any suspicion on their part of the 
Minister being the cause of their continued exclusion. 
Mr. Cordeiy came back saying that the Minister 
cordially assented ; so I tlien sent for Faiz Muhammad, 
the Yikaru’l-Umara’s vakil, and explained exactly that 
I had asked Government whether his master’s exclusion 
from the EcsideneV might cease, and had been told that 
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it must not cease — i.c., I must not receive him ; tlmt I 
had then asked wlicthcr I iniglit receive Kliurshcd Jali, 
and had been told that I might ; and that I wished to 
know whether Khurslicd dull would or would not come 
to me for an interview, lie said he would tell his master, 
and would come to me ag;nn the following morning. 

I got a telegram from the Governor- Gen oral request- 
ing mo to ask the Nizam wli ether he would agree to 
pay half the Governmental interest on the railway from 
Knlbarga to Hyderabad. 

Tur.su.w, JJccemier lOM. — I got a reply from the 
Governor-General to my telegram of Sunday, saying 
that I could do as I proposed, but that I must avoid 
delay as much as possible. 

I then wrote to the Jlinister to ask that the Kizam 
should receive me if convenient on Tliursda}’, so that I 
might e.vplain to ITis Highness about my departure. 

I sent for the Amir Kabir’s vaHi, Fakiiru’ddin, and 
when be came I told liiin to tell liis master about my 
approaching departure. He seemed really distressed and 
taken aback at the news. 

i'aiz JIuliammad came and said that the Vikiiru’J- 
"Umnni hesitated to send his son Klmrsiied Jnh, as he 
could not come himself, and repeated all the arguments 
for receiving the Vikiiru l-Uniarii, I told him posi- 
tively that this latter was out of the question, and that 
Vikuru’l-Umaru could decide for liimscif about sending 
Khurshdd Jab or not. 

As regards the telegram from the Governor-General 
about the Itailway, I wrote to the Minister giving 
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liim the heads of the avguraents he should put to the 
Nizam, and suggested that he should mahe the refer- 
ence to His Highness immediately'’ after the interview 
on Thursday was over. 

Wednesday, December 11//^ — I received a reply 
from the Nizam to say that he would receive us the 
following day at eleven o’clock. ^ 

I was much occupied during the day with the Deccan 
Deport. 

Thursday, December 12///. — Early in the morning 
Hanmant Eao, the Minister’s head accountant, came 
to explain! to me several points in the Einancial State- 
ment in the Deport. 

At eleven o’clock I went to the Nizam. The visit 
being of a quasi-private character, there was no great 
crowd to witness me j)ass along ■, though, of course, 
there were a good many people. Near the Nizam’s 
palace I noticed numbers of Arab soldiery lolling and 
sitting about, staring at us vacantly. 

In the Nizam’s Palace I found His Highness re- 
clining in a small darkened side room ; still unable to 
stand or sit up. 

PiUDAY, December 13///. — Early in the morning, accom- 
panied by the Mukaramu’ddaula, the Minister’s nephew, 
and by Khandaswami, I set out, driving in a carriage, 
I’or Narkailpili cn route to Nalgunda, in order to see 
something of the great tank district. 

Saterday, December — Earlv in the mornintr 

I rode with the !^Iukaramu’ddaula to Nalgunda. distant 
about twelve miles. 
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Sunday, December 15 /// — I stayed in camp at NaU 
gunda all day 

!Mond\i, December 16/^ — Early in the moining I 
matched bach to Kaikulptli 

Tuesday, December 1 Ith — I spent the day at 
Hj derabad 

Wldnlsdai, December \B(h — Faiz jMuhammad ctme 
on the part of the Vikarul-Umara to a day for my 
inter\iew 'tvith his son Khurshed Jah His master, he 
said, had decided that, as he could not see the Resident 
himself, the next best thing was that his son should 
do «;o We arranged that the next morning I should 
go to the Lingampili Grardens, and that Khurshed Jah 
should meet me there 

Thursday, December 19//5 — Early m the morning I 
iient to the Lingampili garden*?, a place of some size 
and beauty, and Khurshed Jah received me with con 
siderable state 

Friday, Dtcember 20i/i — In tlie afternoon the 
Minister came to see me by appointment, and his ni&h 
evidentU iias to talk to me conhdentially about Ins 
relations with Ins master, and as to what he should do 
in the event ot his ever becoming nnable to bear the 
difficulties of his position The substance ol Ins re 
marks was that he frequently received verbal messages 
from Ins master couched in i ery unkind or e \ en cruel 
language , that the Nizam attributed, or pretended to 
attribute, ever} thing done by the British Government, 
to the Mini'iter , that if the Minister had to propose 
anj thing at the Resident’s lequest, and if the Nizam did 
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not like it, His Highness immediately said that the 
proposition \Vas at the Minister’s instigation ; that ill- 
hlood existed still ; that some day the Hizam would 
break out worse, and the Minister’s patience would break 
down under a system of bullying ; that, moreover, if 
the Hizam’s remarks were confined to confidential 
messages, it would not be so bad, but that they were 
often made before others, and got re^Dcated over the 
City with every form of distortion and exaggeration. 
The Minister said that he felt all this acutely, and that 
if ever it went beyond a certain point, he would rather 
resign and live on his jcigirs than stay in office ; 
that he would rather give his office up than keep it 
with the reproach of his countrymen ; but that he 
had no idea of resigning at present, and that, if he did 
so at all, he would not break openly with his master, 
and would endeavour to arrange his resignation 
amicably, and with the sanction of the British Grovern- 
ment ; that this is what he would like to do if lie 
could, supposing that the Hizam were to pass a certain 
limit of unkindness be3mnd which endurance would be 
difficult. He added, too, that he feared much for his 
own credit. Whenever difficulties arose he would do 
his best ; but if an3’^thing went wrong, and the Hizam 
were to take tliat opportunity of throwing him 
over, or if the Besident differed with him — in short 
in a hundred wa3’s, — he would be left witliout 
.support in the face of his enemies. He said 
all this quite quietl3^ and carnestl3', and tliat as I 
was going awa3', he wished m3' candid and fricndl3’' 
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opinion ns to how he should look the future in tho 
face. 

I asked him if ho had really reflected how he uould 
like to he out of ofiicc, after lie had been in pou er so 
long. lie said he had, and that this uas the very 
thing lie uishcd steadily to contemplate. 

I told him I rather doubted u Iicther tlio Niz«im’s 
feelings towards him were so unkind as he supposed, 
and that IIis Highness treated other noblemen, for 
instance, the Shamsu’l-Umani, with the same hauteur 
and rcser\c with which he treated tlic Jlinister I 
said that he should attribute much of the harshness of 
expression to petulance and to irritation arising from 
the illness from which Ills Iliglincss had for montlis 
been su fieri ng , and I ttd\ iscd him to bear w ith the 
JCiziim as much and as long as possible, and on no 
account to put forward resignation as a threat, but I 
added, that in extremis ci eiy Jlinistcr should he pre- 
pared for the possibility of quitting ofiice He should 
do his best for the Xizain, and sen e His Highness as 
long and as well as ho could, falling that, he could 
ultimately retire, and he should alu a} s keep his house 
in order, so that if ho did retire he might do so with 
honour. He should consolidate his Government, so 
that it should stand licrcafter, when he was gone. 

I also urged him. to try and co-operate in making the 
^oung nobility qualified for high command, such as 
the iMukaramu’ddaula, the Basluru’ddaula, and Khur- 
shed Jiih, and that ho need never be jealous of 
thorn, &c. 
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After this conversation I took the Minister for a 
walk in the Eesidencj’’ gardens, and he professed him- 
self much strengthened in mind by what I had said, 
saying that he would follow the straight course, doing 
his diit}’’ and still trying to please his master, and if 
the worst came to the worst he could retire. 

Saturday, December 215^. — Early in the morning I 
received orders from the Governor-General, directing me 
to he at Calcutta in Januaiy. I telegraphed to say that 
I would leave Hyderabad, so as to be at Madras in time 
for the steamer which would sail from Madras for 
Calcutta on the 6th or 7th of January. 

Sunday, December l^nd . — In the evening Khnrshed 
Jah came to pay me a return visit at the Resi- 
dency, attended by a long train of followers. He 
brought Faiz Muhammad with him, and repeated 
carefullj'- over again all the arguments on the "V ikaru’l- 
XJmara’s side, apparentlj’" with the hope of getting me 
to refer once more to the Governor-General by tele- 
graph before I went. This, of course, I declined to 
do. I tlien showed Khurshdd Jah over the house, 
and took him for a walk in the Residency gardens. 
He then look leave of me with every expression of regard. 

^Monday, December 2‘3r</. — Early in the morning I 
went to see the country garden of the Arab chief, the 
Barak Jang, on the Golkonda road, who received me 
with some stale, and had a fine show of Arab soldiers, 
mostl}-' from yaman near Aden. I complimented him 
on the creditable manner in which he had behaved of 
late towards tlie Xizam’s Government, but the rest of 
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the conversation turned on the internal troubles then 
going on in Yaman. I was very favourably impressed 
with his manner and demeanour. 

Kbursbed Jail’s val'U came to see mo, and to say how 
much his master had been pleased with his visit, and I 
had a large bouquet of flowers given him from the 
garden to take to his master. 

In the afternoon AFaulavi ’Abu’l-Halim, tlie first 
judge of the Chief Civil Court at Hyderabad (Diwani 
Bijzurg), came to see me on his return from leave. 
I told him that the character of the Court had fallen 
considerably during his absence, and that arrears had 
accrued, and he said that he was fast having them 
cleared oflT. Ho spoke of the want of stamped paper 
at Hyderabad, and said until this was introduced liis 
Court would never work properly. He attributed 
much trouble to the want of it, saying that the 
plaintiffs, having nothing to pay, brought absurd cases 
forward, or that even if a case was fair, still the 
plaintiffs having staked nothing in the shape of costs, 
were careless and dilatory in the prosecution of cases. 
I told him what the ilinister had said on the subject 
in September hst, and advised him to urge iho question 
on the Minister’s attention. He seemed an able man. 

Bafik Yawaru’ddaula, the Path an Chief, came to take 
leave of me. He remarked emphatically, and whether 
sincerely or otherwise I cannot say, that his class felt 
much obliged to me for having enquired after them, and 
noticed them. He brought with him his son, a fine 
young man. 
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December, Tuesday — On the 23rd the Minister 

had sent me a paper from the ISTizam referring to the 
Dailway negotiation, and asking various questions about 
the effect it would have on the country. His Highness 
expressly stipulated that if any of his relations should 
fly by Eailway into British territory, such person would 
be given up. Knowing the extreme weight His 
Highness attached to this, I said tliat if His Highness 
liked to make this a condition I would represent it. 
I also answered the other questions. 

In the morning I went, accompanied by Khanda- 
swami, to see the remains of anicuis, or dams, made 
in the river Musa near Golkonda by the Kutabshahi 
kings, with a view of keeping the citadel and town 
supplied with water, and was much struck with the 
imposing dimensions of these ruined works. Khanda- 
swami said that the objection to restoring them would 
be that the villages belonged to jdyirddrs, and were 
somewhat neglected. 

It rained in the afternoon, and in the evening I went 
to a farewell party at the City house of the Amir Kabir. 
It was well got up — dinner, illuminations, fireworks, 
ndchcs, &c. The Amir Kabir and his nephew, tlie 
Bashiru’ddaula, sat down to dinner with us, eating 
their style of food, while we ate ours. 

I asked the Amir Kabir about the Niziim’s health, 
and he said that His Highness would not submit to 
any operation for fear of inflammation setting in. I 
asked him about the Eailway proposition, and he said 
that many persons about the Kizam had a great pre- 



jiulice n"nin‘5t it, but tint IIis Iliglinc^s would ulti- 
initcly agroo He wa*; *;trong m Ins expressions of 
regret at iin dcpirluro. 

CiiuiSTJMs l)n, 'WjuMspn, December Zot/t — Eirlj 
in tlie Tuoniing I Ind ,i complimcntir} xisit from the 
inti\c binlvcrs of Clndarghtt, and afterwards attended 
church there. 

In the cour'jc of the afternoon ^ilauh^i Ahnnd ’Ali, 
chief judge of the Munifi’ 'Add it, came to see me, 
and cxpTe^'icd regret at my deparluTO, for t\io reason, 
among others, that if I had ^tajed I might Inuc 
scltlcd the standing qiurrol hclwcen the and 

the i\Iinistcr I asked Inm liow this would be possible , 
and he raid that sooner or liter it would Imeto bo 
settled ns to wliethorthc NirJrn was to haic the upper 
hand or the iFinistor I suggested tint tlio Jfinister 
did, m fact, obej the Xiz.im , hut lie said tint the 
Xi 2 ,im w is of a dificrcnt opinion I asked, “How?” 
He Slid that the Niziim considered that tlio Minister 
had been disobedient in refusing to acquiesce in the 
appointment of tlio L ishkar Jang I replied that this 
mat tor h id been settled m Sir G yule’s time, and 
that it must he reckoned among the hjgoncs, but I 
understood him to saj th it it still rankled in the Xiz im's 
mind I also gathered that he, the Maula^i, thought 
the !Ministcr disobedient to the Nw im , and I then c\- 
plamcd in general terms the reasons why the SiUr Jang 
was considered to have rendered such sonicestothc 
country This Itfaulaxi was supposed to be an enemj to 
the Minister, and, though he was cautious and guarded. 
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still I could see that he wished to sound me, and see 
whether I could be induced to give my support to those 
who sided against the Minister. 

Another judge of the same Court came to see me. 

Hammant Eao, the Minister’s head accountant, also 
came to see me, and on going away he begged me to 
laj'- my hand on his head in token of my approval, 
and I did so ! 

In the evening there came all sorts of Christmas 
ofierings in the shape of fruit and cakes from the hlizam 
and the principal nobles. 

Thursday, December 2Qih. — Early in the morning 
Khandaswami came to tell me that the Minister had 
received various interpellations from the ISlizam about 
the Eailway business, and that His Highness seemed 
to be in a cross humour, and would not discuss the sub- 
ject at all. The Minister wished to know whether 
His Highness should be further pressed on the subject, 
and I said not; adding that His Highness must be 
left to reply negatively or affirmatively, just as he liked, 
and that all I should ask would be that His Highness 

O 

should favour me with some reply, yes or no, before I 
left. Shortly after, I got a note from the Minister 
stating His Highness had rather questioned the pro- 
positions we had laid down regarding the increase of 
revenue and prosperit}', on which further e.vplanation 
had been offered. I again wrote sa3dng that I had 
nothing further to say, save that 1 hoped that Hi.s 
Highness would let me have a reply one way or 
other. 
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After brenkfiist I nttcndocl the fjiving away of fcijo 
annual prizes at tlio ScI>ool for European cliildren 
at Cluular^htU. 

Mr. Keny, of tiio Bombay Bank, called on me to 
explain about a proposal that bad once been made to 
make over tbc Hyderabad Treasury to tlio Bank, ob* 
serviit" tliat if tlic princi[)lc bad been adopted in British 
Territory, a fortiori, it was desirable at a place like 
Hyderabad, wliero the Government liad monthly to 
raise in tbc local market large sums of money for the 
pay of the troops, J'iving repayment by bills on 
Calcutta, tire. 

In tlie evening' I attended a farewell party at the 
^Unister’s, given by tlie Kizjim’s Government. The 
house and grounds were brilliantly illuminated, and 
upwards of a hundred guests were present. After 
dimiei* there was a really love!}’ display’ of fireworks. 
;^^auy of tlie principal people of the Jlinistcv’s Govern- 
ment came in during the course of the evening, and tbc 
whole alTair was managed in a first-rate, indeed, in a 
splendid stylo. Four strangers from Bombaj', my 
guests, wore present ; JMr. Cliatfield, Principal of the 
Elphinstone College; Jfr. Kennard, a traveller from 
England; Tlienon, tlie French Consul at Bombay; 
and M. i\rullcr of the French Bank at Bombay. Thej’- 
were all much surprised and delighted at the spectacle 
of the evening. 

During dinner time there came a message from the 
UsTizara, saying that he would give an answer to the 
question about the Railway. The Minister said that 

s 
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lie tliouglit His Higliness would be anxious to retain bis 
])olice jurisdiction over the Eailway unimpaired ; also that 
there was a sort of superstitious belief among many 
classes to the effect that the Eailwa}’' was the forerunner 
of undefined evil. 

I spoke to him as to tlie political aspect of Mr. Keay’s 
proposition about a government bank taking the 
treasury. 

Eiuday, December 21th. — Khandaswami told me 
that the messacfes from the Hizara to the Minister 
had been couched in the harshest terms, and ' among 
other things His Highness had said sarcastically that 
tlie Minister was descended from British ancestors ! 
(“ 771 Ice auludmen se hai”). Shortly afterwards a message 
came from His Highness, saying that the Minister must 
excuse unkind language, and that His Highness’s ill- 
health had made him peevish and irritable ! 

Faiz Muhammad came to see me, and said thak 
Kliurslicd Jah was anxious that I should dine with him 
in the City. I rather objected, on the ground that as 
his house was almost in the same enclosure as that of 
his father, the Vikaru’J-TJraara, m}'' doing so might be 
regarded by the people as virtually visiting the 
Yikiiru’l-Umara. I promised, however, to give an 
answer on the following day. 

The Shamshcr Jang, a jnytrdur, came to pay me 
a farewell visit. 

In the afternoon I. went with a party of friends for 
a sail in the steamer on the Amir ’Alam Lake. 

Satukdav, December 2S/h . — Khandaswami told me 
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llint ilic Minister li.nl felt much consolcil by the 
"Mcions apologetic mc'^sige received llio d.iy before 
from the Kirain. 

'A/im 'Ali Khiiu came to «:co me, and spoke about the 
real idiosuicmsy of the Minister, nhoni lie (ksciibcd as 
being as smootli .i-j u.itcr apji irontK, but still so persist- 
ent, that, like naler, u earing aua\ rocks or under- 
mining bills, anil still remaining sulk .mil smooth, ho 
Mould beat doun ojiposition lie said that it the 
mister ivoiild really resign, it nould be soon seen that 
there \scrc plenty of men in Hyderabad to take up tho 
reins I asked bun then, uhetlin tlie Bashiru’- 
ddaul 1 , or IChurshrd JiIIi nould do. He said, no. I 
tlien said, in that case a Minister of some les>er status 
socially Mould have to be accepted, lie said, ^Yliat 
did that inatUi ?” Tlic present Jlinistei bad begun as 
Timlb 'All, and li.id ended in being, *Sir Salar Jang 
I said, “Ilardl} that, inasmuch as t!ic Pilar Jang was 
the nephew' of one lilinister, the Puiaju’l-Mulk, the 
grandson of a second, tlie Mnniriri-i^rulk, and tho gre.it 
grandson of a third, tlie Jlir *Aiam, and theicfoic 
must be considered to base gicat social status” lie 
said that, be that as it might, tiio was alwais 

thinking of how* to get rid of tlie Silai Jang I could 
further gather from him that tlicie wcie const int 
intrigues going on vvith this view, probably aided by 
the !Mama Ramarani and other ladies of tlie Palace, 
and more or less liacked by many of tlie Parf-i-Klias 
faiidduis 

In the afternoon I w’cnt to show my guests the 

s 2 
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Makka Mosque in the cit}'’, and passing by the Minis- 
ter’s stables on our way home, we walked in there. 
The Minister came to meet us there, and I asked him 
about the last message from the Nizam. He said that 
among other things His Highness said that he and 
the Minister ought to pull together, and that the 
Minister ought to think of the welfare of the sovereign 
and the State. 

In the morning I had sent the First Assistant to the 
Minister to ascertain whether or not the City people 
would regard m3’' going to dine with Khurshed Jah as 
virtually visiting the Vikaru’l-TJriiara. He said the}’’ 
would, and I then sent for Faiz Muhammad, and told 
him that, on the whole, I thought I could not go. 

In the evening I attended a farewell l^arty at Khan- 
daswiimi’s house, which was a brilliant affair. 

Sunday, December 29//^. — During the da}’’ three 
Arab Jama’dars, the Grhalib Jang, the Barak Jang, and 
the IMukadam Jang came to see me as a farewell. They 
came in imposing state, and with really a fine lot of 
picked Arab troops : fine men, well armed and set up. 
I exhorted them that, as being Deccan-born Arabs, they 
should be well-wishers of the Nizam’s Grovernment of 
the Deccan, and that they should keep their men in 
discipline, and support the cause of order generally. 
They said they would do so, and that there was already 
much improvement perceptible in the demeanour of the 
Hyderabad Arabs. 

The Asghar Jang, the ju^'inldr, came to see me. He 
was of the Shahwaru’l-i\lulk family, and one of the 



fitst noble? of ir^denbnl I 'nlmoniijlied Intn about i 
rou wbicb b id latol} Inppcncd in one of Ins \ilhi(Ci> 
Sc\cril I’.itbim Janu’d irs of CuMr) in the Xj7nm s 
horse cmic to sec me, lud tlic usuil compliment ir} 
coiciNition was intcrclnn^cd 

>loM)Ai, Dcccnltr .10/// — J’lrh in the morninj^ I 
licird from liie Minister tint llte Xiz-im would not fiv 
tlie til} for the thrldr 

A imti\e of Jlcnr, citnc to see me, and 

said that he bad licanl that the Il^derabad Courts had 
been brushed up litel}, which ho said was much wanted 
He hid had cises before them, and thought tlic judges 
la/^ 

After breibfist the Muliiuwa- J mg cimc to sec 
me Among other things 1 ashed wb^ the Xi/un had 
hesitated aljout the itnlwa}, and lie rcpcitcd the argu 
incnt about His Highness’s relatives running iwa_y 
bj rail He said, too, tli it His Higliness li id been 
alraul about so much land being taken up, ind then 
went on to saj tint His Uigliness w is afrnd tint tlie 
existence of tlicKulway would give His Higlincss’s 
(ncmics increased f icilities for approacliuig Il^dcnbad. 
I asked him further what this meant, but he would not 
sa} . Ih identi} , how c\ cr, it did refer to tlie approliension 
tint the Kill would increa^t the British power, and give 
it iiicrciscd means of ovcriwing Hyderabad 'lint tins 
much should base been admitted bj him was perhaps 
remark iblc 

I asked lum wli} the Ki/am disliked the Minister, 
and he siid jioint blank tint the reason w is that the 
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Minister had introduced a system of Government formed 
on the English model, or at all events, quite new ; 
whereas there was an old {kadhii) system, which an- 
swered well enough, and was approved hy the l^izam. 
It was the innovations that the ISTizam disliked. At 
present the Government was neither one thing nor the 
other. The English system might do ; hut would not 
the old Mughalai system do also ? Could not the 
Mughalai jDeople manage in their own way ? Did not 
the Ruknu’ddaula,*'" the ’Arastil Jah, and the Mir ’Alam 
manage well? To this I replied that it depended on 
what is meant by the Icad'wi system. If it meant the 
S3'stem, which had existed under Chandu Lai, then I 
denied that that was the old s^^stera ; if districts were to 
he let out in farm to Arabs and others, and if that and 
other flagrant abuses were to be continued, then that 
would be a recent rather than an ancient custom. Those 
who talked about re-introducing the kadim system 
wished to restore the above, which was reall}'’ a vicious 
and modern one. The reformed system was a much 
nearer approach to the old S3"stem of the Mughal 
Emperors. The so-called English system was in man3'’ 
re.'^pects copied from the Mughal original ; and that the 
i\Iughal people certainl3’- could not manage for them- 
.sclves, if the3' stuck to the wa3^s which were followed in 
Cluindu Lai’s time. Perhaps the first of the hlinistcns 


^ Tins noWeinfin Avas twice minister; as Sayyid Lnslikar Kluiu 
ivom 17^)2 to 177)5, and as the Ruknn’ddanla from ]7ti5 to 1775? 
wh(‘n ho was assassinated. The others are noticed in the intro- 
duction. 



incnitoncd, Ilje Knl^nuMilnul'v iniijlit ln\cimm 5 C(l 
Ijut c\cn in llic ’Anstn Tali s tnno abuses IjCjjiii ll»c 
*• line nKo could be <11(1 of 'Mir A] iin s lime , uul I bcjjgod 
Inm tollnnk %sc)l over tlic replies given lo Ins n.rgument 
\dvcrting to llio benefits secured to tlie State b} tlic 
present 'Munster, I lUudcd lo live mcrease of revenue 
and be Mid this v\ is due to incrcise ol prices rather 
than to good Government 

IJie coiuersition then turned on the sort of intcrfcr 
cnce winch the IlrilisU Governuveut might e\orcisc vn 
the ill nrs of tlic Deccin and he snd thitil an} intern il 
evils iKCvme sucluisto itkct lintish interests the British 
Govenunent could proper!} interlcrc but tint if such 
evils Old} ifitcl^el the Niz*i ii hini'^elf or his subjects 
then the Britisli Government hul no power, under tlie 
rcitus lo interfere 

Shortl} after tint, the Amir Ivilnr and his nephew 
the B ishiruMdaula p iid me a v isit llis nniiner v\ is 
much stronger and less marled b} ph}sicil weakness 
than on previous occasions lie soul emplnticd!} tint 
he Ind idviscd the Niram to agree to the Bulwa} pro 
posal, — to ns he phrased it I thanked 

him for ail he had done on this and previous occasions, 
and expressed in} best wishes for his wclfirc 

"When ho Ind gone I shortl} afterw irds got a note 
from the Minister to sa} tint the Nizim hid given a 
f IV Durable answ cr to the JRailw a} proposal and forw arded 
certain papers therew ith lie said also tint His High- 
ness fixed "Wednesda} for the faicwcH dariar. 

Taiz Muhammad came to sa} , that is I could not dine 
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at Khurslied Jali’s house in the City, "^vould I breakfast 
there ? This seemed strange persistency after ray jDre- 
vious refusal, and I explained that time did not admit. 

In the evening I went to Balaram, to a farewell 
dinner part}'- given me by the officers of the Contingent. 

Tuesday, December Sis/. — I spent the day at Bala- 
ram. 

Early in the morning I reviewed the 3 rd Begiment 
Hyderabad Cavalry for the last time, and after the 
review I said a few words of farewell to the ISTative 
Officers. M. Thenon, the French Consul, was present. 

During the day I got the Minister's official reply 
about the Eailway, and I prepared my despatch report- 
ing the successful issue to the Governor-General. 

In the afternoon I drove over to Trimalgiri to witness 
the Hew Tear’s Games of the illst Koyal Horth British 
Fusiliers. After dinner I attended a soldiers’ ball 
in the barracks, and returned to Hyderabad about mid- 
night. 

During the afternoon I showed some gentlemen over 
the prison at Trimalgiri. 

Wednesday, Jaimari/ \si, ISOS. — At the usual hour 
I proceeded to take m3' final leave of the Hizam, and, as 
arranged, I went quite alone. 

Passing through the City I thought the people seemed 
quite alive to the occasion, as for two miles the streets 
were lined with spectators, and the salutations were 
endless. I had never seen the people looking so well 
dressed, or so respectful. I rode on the elephant through 
the Court-yard in the usual way, and was ushered by 
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the Mitn^lcr and llic Anur ICnhfr into \ smill dirkcned 
room as licforo, ^\hc^e the Ni7^hn >\n<5 rechmn;? After 
] hid sat doun, IIis ]Ii';]mc‘'S herkoned to the Ministei 
and to the Anur K ihir to I>e seated 

Ills lliglinc's Ix^m IIS nsinl uith asking after the 
Ooxcnior Generd Ho tlicn went on to express regret 
•it in} dtparture, fa}in^ tint lie would line been 
particnl I*-!} "lid if I could h i\e remained at his Court, 
.nid then lie asked nhout ni} successor I siid ih it nn 
Micccssorw us not }et nominated, and I then went on to 
sn} that 1 \Mis %er} sorr} to quit the ll}d(.ribad 
Court, tbit I was much impressed witli the kindness 
and consul trail on I had rcceu td there , lint the jihrasc 
used in the Ilcsidcnt’s despatches wherein ho described 
him«tlf as *' an undoubted well wisher {l/tairA/ttra/t hila 
tnhhUx), was not to be regarded as an empt} form, but 
as a rcalit} {JtuKtkat), and llis Highness might 
understand that I was a real well wisher, I should 
continue to be so, though stationed at a distance, and 
also that His Htghiitss might bchc\o I was xcr} 
well pleiscd with all in} intercourse with him Ho 
again repealed Ins expressions ol regret at ni} depai- 
ture, adding lliat lie was sorr} to lm\e been obliged to 
recewe me lu prwatc instead of in public uiel tbit the 
stitc of bis health prcientcd Ins holding i public dmhur > 
hut tliat he hoped soon to get bettor, and would then 
hold (larbdrs as before lie begged that I would explain 
tins to tlic Goicrnor Generd, and finished In sending 
lus best compliments to IIis Kxeellcnc} 

After the ihrldr I w islied the Amir Kabir and others 
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good-b3’'e, and llien went back to tbe Residency. Tlie 
crowd still watched the corieye on its wa}'- back. TJie 
day was bright, and I had never seen H^’-derabad look so 
well. 

At two o’clock the Minister came b}'' appointment, 
and we talked over the Railway project. He seemed to 
consider that in my farewell expressions to the Nizam 
I had used courtly Persian, which was much appre- 
ciated by His Highness. 

Thursday, January %id . — Durinig the day I was 
occupied in finishing up all sorts of public business, and 
in preparing for departure. 

In the evening the Salar Jang came to dine with me 
alone at the Residency. The occasion was not a cheer- 
ful one, and after dinner I embraced him cordially, after 
the Oriental fashion, at the head of the great flight of 
steps, and he drove away. 

Rriday, January 3;y/. — At sunrise I started, en route 
for Calcutta, to assume the Roreign Secrctaiyship. 

Khandaswami came from the Minister to accompany 
me for the first stage out, and remarked that it was a 
inelanchol}' duty. 
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JAMMUN AND KASHMIR 

1859 A^D 1871 


INTRODUCTION 

Umikii. the formei journal, winch referred to political 
inatteis concerning the whole of the dominions of the 
!Nizam of the Deccan, so fai as these aie administered hy 
his own Government, this portion of the work relates 
to travels m only a pait of the wide possessions of the 
Maharaja of Jammdn and Kashmir His double title is 
characteristic of Ins country, which is leally a political 
agglomeration of mountain tracts that have little con- 
nection otherwise with each other In the Panjab he is 
always known as the Mahaiajaof Jammun,tlie7^ having 
a nasal sound, and to the English as the Maharaja, of 
Kashmii. He is, howe\er, lord of various territories 
besides, divided mainly into those of Gilgit, Baltistan 
or Little Tibet, and Ladakh, called collectively the Out- 
lying Provinces, occupying geographically a wide and 
important area 
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From the map hereto attached it will he seen that 
his whole Southern Frontier, bounding the province 
of Jamraiin, and a small portion of Ladakh, abuts prac- 
ticall}’" on British India ; his Eastern, all in Ladakh, on 
Chinese Tibet, and the Chinese Empire proper ; his 
Northern, made up of the three Outlj'ing Provinces, on 
Eastern Turldstan; and his Western, consisting of Gilgit, 
Kashmir, and Jammiln, chiefly on the lands of the wild 
tribes of the Hindu Kush. It will be seen, tlierefore, tliat 
when Englishmen and English travellers speak of Kasli- 
mir, that word has two meanings : — the Valley of 
Kashmir proper, the largest of its kind in the Himalayas 
it is true, but still the smallest division of the 
Maharaja’s Territories ; and the extended tracts over 
which he rales. In this volume the term is applied in 
the strict and limited sense proper to it, unless it is 
clear from the context that the wider si 2 :nilication is 
intended. 

The two journals which the.se remarks are to introduce, 
were kept respectively in 1859 and 1871, during short 
periods of travel into Kashmir through Jamimiu by what 
are known as the Bhimbar or Pir Pantsul,"' and the 
Banilial routes. To these is added a memorandum 
originally contained in a letter to Lord L 3 ’tton, under 
date 30th September, 1S7G, stating what could be 
.seen in a week’s visit to the Kashmir Valley via the 
Hunihiil Pass. As there are naturally many referencc.s 

* 'I'Jiis ^vor(l i.s u.snully written and prononucecl I’aiijH I>y I'airn- 
l)ut it i.s aluyn/s Piint.sal to the ICa.sluiiins, atul lienee it 
:-o written in tlii.s volume. 
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in the ♦‘ncceedinj; jn^os to the I >|) 04 rai)Iiy, history, 
K clhnoh*;;), :unl *>0 on of the country jnsscd 

tliroin^h ilurin',; tiun' journeys njinmldown Kashmir, 
it will Ik‘ iieci>“>ir\ here to p\e .1 'ihort f»encml 
description t»f it, a** it w.is during; the period I&jD- 
l‘s71. 

I’Invirnlly the t*rritoriis tnulLr the J.imnuln and 
Kashmir (5o\crniiunt, cslin itcd to cun tain OS.ODO 
>qmre nii!c<, can KhiUmI at from •jcioral aspects, hut 
ptrhnps the ht^st i;cm.nd hints t}c \icus of the wliolc 
country are tliuso »:iuii h) Mr. Dreiv Jle first dnidcs 
it into delations, nliercin the \aricty is enormous, — 
from 1,000 to 2s000 fict. The lowest jwrtion is the 
plain to tlje south-west in the dammun Proiince, and 
hnown as the 1) itnaiM-Koh.or Skirt of tlic II ills, which 
is redU a continuation of tlie };rcit plain of the Ikuijih. 
Ktipin;^ to dammiin, we next come to the region ol 
tlie Outer JIiIIs, occupying a definite lino, and hcgiiining 
with a ridge about !i,000 to 3,000 feet, followed b} a 
niirgcd country, clntfi) consisting of ndges running 
prelt) nearly par.dlel to the fir>t, with long nanow 
% alleys httween them, and reaclnng' a hciglit of about 
‘1,000 ftct Next comes the region which Mr Drew' 
cai/s the i^fiddfc 3ruunfains, reaching to 10,000 fed, 
with ramifying \ alleys as low’ as 12, a 00, and spreading 
from the lower |^orgc>> of the Kishnganga and the 
.Ththin Kl\or^ on the west, past runchli, Kajauri, 
Biidil and But il to Illi idraw ah in the cast Then rise 
the loft) mountim ranges which encircle the Vale of 
Kashmir, the aieinge leielof which is itself as much as 
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5,000 feet and more. The summits of these magnificent 
mountains reach from rocky snow-clad heights 15,000 
feet, to the eternal snows of I^anga Parbat on the north- 
west 27,000 ; of ISTun Kun, or Mir and Sir, 23,000, in the 
east; and of the heights of Kishtwar, 19,000, in the 
south-east. This splendid mountain system forms the 
catchment area of the Rivers Chinab and Jlielam, treat- 
ing tlie Kishnganga as a tributaiy of the latter. We 
now reach the drainage of the Upper Indus with its great 
tributaries the Zanskar and the Shay ok, a land of might}’- 
mountains, comprising Ladakh, Baltistan, and Gilgit, 
the wliole of wliich is at a very high level, the jieaks 
ranging from 17,000 to 22,000 feet and upwards; one, 
indeed, K2 of the Trigonometical Survey, reaching to 
28,000, and being thus one of the highest mountains in 
the world. The valleys, however, vary a great deal, 
from wide flat depressions in the south-east, at 15,000 
feet, to deep narrow gorges in the north-west, as low 
as 5,000. There are also some table lands, or rather 
upland plains, in this region at great heights, such as 
the Ucosai Plateau, at 13,000 feet, and the Linzhitang' 
and Kuenlun Plains, at 10,000 and 17,000. 

It is clear that such diflhrences in level must cause 
an immense variety of climate, whicli indeed range.s 
from tropicnl heat to the cold of perpetual snow, 
causing men in some j^arts to go almost naked, and in 
others to be heavily clad in skins. Tlic atmosjdierc is 
further greatly affected by the very varying liuniidify of 
the different parts, dependent greatly on altitude, which 
literally divides tlie country into regions of climate, and 
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aficd< it** outunnl aspect more tinn any other ph)sicil 
comlilion Thus m the Outer II ills and Muhlle ^louii- 
tains porlndinl rams prcxnil and mucli moisture, in 
Kashmir, both \ dle\ and surroundmij mountains, the 
mmfdl is Kulhcient tliouith not periodical , hut in Astur 
nndpirtsof IhUistan and (iil^it forest is scant}, the 
hitl suhs nhnrst inn, and tin* crops require irri'^alion, 
winie in L id Ihh and mn^t of (Jil^it and Ililtist m the 
earlii is nenrh nmlcss, the whole countr} birren, and 
nollmii' can lie *;rown ^Mtiunit irni;ition 

f>tith a land is likih to he pttqde \ h} sc\cral dc*-crip- 
tioiis of the human race, and tlie subjects of the 
Mahmiju of Jammnn and Kaslmnr, \ar} almost as 
much ns the climate of his territories The} are 
►eparated from c ich other somttinus In actual diflcrencc 
of ori'^in, and sometimes b} di\ er^c nt characteristics, 
though springing from the snne stock. Hough!} there 
are of Ar}an stock — Ddgns, CliibHis, Paharis, Kish- 
miris and Ditrds , and of Turanian stock — Biltis, 
Jiadakhfs and Clilnijiils, all of tlic Tibetan famil}. 

The lldgris are the pre>cnt ruling nee, and are 
Hindus, claiming, as is thoh ibit among dominant Hindus 
of North Tndn and the Himina}as a Itujput descent 
T/ic} occnji} , bow cr, on?} a srna?? portion of the p?arn 
and Outer Hills of .Tarnmun to the south-east, roughl}r 
from Bhimhar to BasuH and south of Bhadrawah 
The Cluh tils arc practically Jluh iminadaii Ddgras, dif- 
fering from them to the extent tint JIusalmms alwa}S 
dilTtr from Hindus in India The} occupy all the 
frontiers cast and south, and principally the lower 
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ranges from Shardi on the Kisluiganga round to Bhimbar 
The Paharis are the inhabitants of Kishtwar and 
Bhadrawah, and are Hindus in the main, while their 
congeners, the Kashmiris, occupy Kashmir and the im- 
mediately surrounding mountains, overflowing in 
patches into Jammun to the south and northwards 
among the Bards. Tbej'- are nearly all Muhammadans. 
The Bards who, distinctly belong to tlie type of the 
Hindu Kiisli tribes, and like the bulk of them are 
Muhammadans, occupy the habitable country between 
Kashmir and the Upper Indus Yalley immediately 
north of Kashmir, together with Astor and Ctilgit ; while 
what is capable of sustaining human life to the north 
and east of them in Baltistan is the land of the Baltis, 
a Muhammadan race of Tibetan origin. IVe now come 
to Ladiikh proper, peopled as far as is physicall}" possible 
by Ladcikhis, except in the south-east, where the 
nomad Chiimpas wander in the upland valleys of llup- 
slni. Both of these last are Tibetan Buddhists. The 
north-east of Ladakh, i.e. the Liuzlntang and Kuen- 
lun Plains, are practically uninhabited. 

In appearance these races vary greatly. The Bogni- 
Chibali is slightly built and well-looking. The Pahari- 
Kashmlri is large and stoutly-built, with a fine caste of 
countenance; the former division hardy, and the latter 
robust, but wanting in courage. The Bards cannot be 
called a handsome, though thc}^ are a powerfully made 
people, exceptionally hardy, and well knit together. 
The Baltis, the Ladakhis, and the Chiimpas are of the 
regular tliickset Tibetan type ; the Ghampas being the 
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mo'st, and ilio llnltK — apparcnlly h}* becoming ^rubam- 
inadan'!, — the least like the real Tibetans. It is needless 
to remark that the languages and tbo cbar.ictcrislics of 
t!je«c peoples difiVr as tnnclj as tl\eir personal appearance. 

Sneb being, sborlly, tbo general view of tlio motley 
inbabifants of the Jfabanijii’s dominions, it is suflicicnt 
foremark bero that the people met uitli by tlju writer 
of tbesc jonrnnls were, from Ilbimbnrlo tbcTir l\mlsal 
Pass tbc Chib.ilis, while from Jamimui to I’dlmmpnr 
on the Ilanibal Itoutc they were Ddgnis, and thence 
onwanl to the iktniinti Pass Pabaris. Beyond both 
the Pir Pantssil and the Baniln'd Passes and througbout 
Kashmir titoy were all Kasbmirls. These three races, 
therefore, deserve a more extended notice here. 

Tbc Bogrtis in their own liotnc appear ns a distinct 
nice of tbc ortlinary Indian type, and are divided ofT 
into castes, suclv as one would consequently expect to 
find, from Bnibmans down to the outcasto Diims. 
These castes are IJmhmans (priests), Pajpiits (rulers 
and soldiers), Kbalris (writers and merchants), Thakars 
(who are not, of course, Tlinkur.s), and Jats (farmers), 
Baniyas and ICintrs (small traders), Niiis (barbers), Jiiirs 
(carriers), Bbiyars (smitijs), Meghs and Bums (low 
aistcs and scavengers). Tlic mere enumeration of these 

castes” and their titles will sufiicc to show’ that the 
Bdgru body politic in tbc bills difiers in no w'ay from 
that of tbo Panjabis in tbc plains, so far as tlicso last 
arc nindus and not Sikhs or Muhammadans. The Chiba* 
lis, evidently essentially tbo same people as the Bogras, 
are Muhammad an ized Hindus of a type common to all 
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the Panjab, especially in the liilly parts of th.e North. 
Physically the Dogras are slim, high shouldered, and 
weak on their legs, but wiry and enduring ; of compa- 
ratively fair complexion and good intelligent features. 
In general character, excepting those about or connected 
with the Court, they are simple and childlike, conceited, 
tractable if properly led, though otherwise obstinate, 
avaricious and close-fisted, but faithful in service. As 
rulers they are wanting in tact and sjmipathy, and are 
therefore disliked ; but they possess the patience, cour- 
age, and endurance necessaiy to control the many aliens 
subject to them. The main aj)parent difference between 
them and the Chibalis is that caused by the " get-up ” 
due to religious distinctions. Among the latter, too, 
are included miscellaneous hill Muhammadans, such as 
the Kakka-Bambas, of the lower Jhclam valleys, the 
Gakkhars about Kotli, and the Maliks of Darhiil, who 
have slightly variant but marked characteristics of their 
own. Just as is the case in the Panjab Ilimalajms, all 
these last belong to what are called the Sahus, i.c., the 
upper classes of the hill peoples converted to Islam. 

The Pahans are the inhabitants of the Middle Moun- 
tains of Ixishtwiir and Bhadrawah, including Biidil and 
Batal, that have remained Hindu. Their name, of 
course, means “ Mountaineer,” but it is restricted locally 
to that particular race. They arc strong and hard**, 
of a good, powerful and active frame, well-formed 
and rcmarkabl}' hooked nose. 'Jdicir castes assirrTlier. 
those of the Dogras ; the Thakars, or peasant I’ the 
predominating. Among these people, and ap^f the 
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closely coniiectcil ^^Uh them, are to ho found tho Gaddis, 
'\^.uid<'nnj;^ Hindu shepherds common to all the western 
thmUijas, uud nUo thcGujars, ^fulnmnimhu huffilo- 
and cow-liertls, who'^c characteristics are the same as in 
tho I’anjlh and Korlli-wcsl India genendlj 

The Knshnun*', if wo except the weahl} sliawl- 
m d rrs, are one of tho fiiust races phi sicall} in aU Tndi i , 
robust, hroid-shouldtrcd, muscular, and w clUfe iturut, 
hwl of not more tlnn middle height as a rule In 
character the} are credited with exceptional cowardice, 
and the concomitants of this failing — l}mg and dcceit- 
fulnecs, wmitghng and weeping on occasion Hut tlicy 
are iiitellcctuaU} superior to all their neighbours, talka* 
the and cheerful T!u} are dnidod into Hindus or 
Taiidits, — which term iii Ivaslimir does not b} au} means 
inipl} Hrahnianical rank — and Jluhammadans, tho latter 
forming six-so\ cuths of the population 
The large and important cl iss of boatmen i«, of all 
those inhabiting Kashmir, tliat best known to European 
Iraieller-’, bccui'io tbo grcit Iiighwa}Sof the country 
arc tbe JIilIuii liner, ^the canals, and tho lakes They 
arc cdlcd Iltiujis and possess alike the best and worst 
truts of the K ishmirib Powerful, wcll-doN eloped, and 
exceedingly skilful m the management of their boats 
tbeir cowardice in a storm on one of their lakes is a 
«ource of danger to tllemsel\e^> and their passcnger^- 
Gooddmmoured, energetic and xcrsatilc, they will jet 
lie with extriordinary readiness, and are greed} and 
importun itc to a degree 

Uhc ICaslimin J^Iuhamniadans arc split up into some 

T 2 
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twenty tribes or classes, of wliicli the most important 
are the Chahs, originally the warrior class, the Maliks, 
and the Bats. The chief religionists are the Bislhs, 
w’ho seem to be celibate monks of a t3''j)e not uncommon 
in the East, but are nevertheless, as a class, peculiar to 
Kashmir. The shawl-weavers, too, are Muhammadans, 
and form a numerous and withal a miserable class, badly 
paid, badly nourished and badly housed, and therefore 
physically and morally wretched. The Hindus are, as 
usual, infinitely subdivided ; but by occupation they are 
— firstly, priests, secondly, astrologers, and thirdly, 
writers, merchants, and farmers. In addition to these 
there are a few principal outside tribes, such as the 
neatherds who are Panjabi immigrants, the shepherds, 
the horse-keepers who were also at one time the chief 
marauders and higliAvaymen, the Dams who are police 
and watchmen, the Argauns or half-breeds between 
Kashmiris and the Tibetan races, and the Batals, a low, 
outcaste, and probably indigenous people, who do the 
dirty work of the country, and suppl}'- the dancing girls 
of Korthern India with man}’’ a recruit. 

With reference to the Kashmiris there is one striking 
and peculiar habit of theirs in the winter, alluded to in 
the journals, and deserving therefore some notice here. 
Eveiy Kashmiri in the winter, asleep or awake, at work 
or play, sitting or walking, has under his long loose 
garment, the pJieran, a portable brazier or hangar, known 
to Europeans always as the hdngri. It consists of an open 
earthen vessel, enclosed in wickerwork and filled with 
live charcoal, and is hold over the stomach and loins. 
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’Xhis is n iturally a dangerous practice, and as a matter of 
fact there is hardly a Kashmiri in existence that has not 
been more or less sciercly burnt in consequence of it. 
Despite its common use in KasJimir, it is bchciedto 
haic been introduced there solute as the Muginl times, 
and it bears a common family hkcncsb to tlio 'various 
braners and Iiand-warmcrs of Europe, so much in favour 
during the Middle Ages 

At the time under consideration, tlie population of 
the Malmnj Ts terntones amounted to a million and a 
bdf, of uhom 20,000 ^\crc Buddhists, nlnle the Mu- 
Iiamm idaiis out-numbered the Hindus in the proportion 
of three to tno. The inhabitants ncre distiibuted thus 
— 900,000 m Jamniun, 500,000 m Kashmir, and 
100,000 in Ladakh, Ballistiin and Gilgit Only in 
Jammiin did tlic Hindus exceed the Muhammadans in 
number, and then as three to two, but in Kaslimirthe 
Hindus formed but one-soventh of the population, and 
in the Outl} ing Proi inces their numbers were insignifi- 
cant. Tiie Cit} of Srinagar had 132,000 inhabitants, 
absorbing more than, one-fourth of the u hole popula- 
tion of the Kashmir Valley, and in it the jMuhanimadans 
more than doubled the Hindiis 

It is now necessary to explain shortly, in ordei to 
render tlic dianes clear, something further as to the 
regions actually traversed, viz , the Outer Hills and 
Middle Mountains of Jammiln , the mountains surround- 
ing Kashnin, especially those enclosing the south side 
of it crossed by the Pir Pantsal and Banihal Passes , 
and lastly, the Valley itself 
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On. entering tlie Maharaja’s territories tlie traveller 
is still in tlie plains of the Panjab, and the country has 
all the appearance of the submontane tracts of the 
Western Himalayas ; dull and bare when the crops are 
off the ground, liard and dried up in the summer heats, 
bright and agreeable during the spring and autumn 
harvest seasons, verdant in the rains, and dotted over with 
villages and the scrubby foliage of the Panjab. In the 
spring the air is clear, and the views of the great 
mountains distinct and far-reaching. This plain tract of 
Jammiin is called Kandi, or the Edging, b}’- the natives, 
for which Daman-i-Koh is of course a Persianized 


expression ; and that between the Outer Hills and the 
Middle Mountains par excellence Pahar, or the Hills. 
The Outer Hills form reall}’’ part of what are called else- 
where the Siwaliks — that lone: chain of low hills run- 
ning for 1,300 miles along the foot of the great liimala- 
y^as. Their width here varies from 14 to 30 miles. 

The Kandi tract, though closer to the hills is drier 
than the submontane districts further distant, a condi- 


tion chiefly due to the presence of many and deep ravines 
drained by flood streams from the mountains, and a 
light soil, which causes an entire absence of that swampy 
fringe well-known in the Eastern Himalayas as the 
Tariii. The surface is on the whole arid, and the yield 
of the crops uncertain ; but much jungle grass or Ichar 
is found. The rivers traversing that part of it which 
now concerns us arc the Tavf, the Chinab, and the 


hifnawar 'Tavf. 


The H'lvi rises at the back of the Outer 


Hills, and after a course of SO miles, liable to severe 
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and sudden, floods., flows past Jamraiin Town on tlie 
outerraosst hill of the range, and soon afterwards join!> 
the Chinab. The Minawar Tavi rises similarly m the 
Ratan Pantsal lange behind Rajauri, and after passing 
Minawar runs into the Chinab, not far below its sister 
of the left bank The Chinab, by the time it debouches 
on the plains at Akniir is already a mighty river, break- 
ing into several channels, nhich create a fertile aiea in 
its immediate neighbourhood , but the country be- 
tween Bhimbat: and Mmawar is ratlier drier than 
that more to the east, Bhimbar itself being on a plain 
cut up in all directions by ravines such as those above 
described. 

To the east of the Chinab as far as the Eavi there 
runs aline of stony hills, reaching to 3,000 feet in gentle 
slopes, and covered with a low forest of acacias. This 
comes to an abrupt termination on its northern side, 
and then follows about as wild, stony and tangled a mass 
of bare sandstone hills and ravines as can well be ima- 
gined, and eiceedingly rough to traverse Passing these, 
a flat valley or dun about four miles wide is reached, 
the northern side of which is bounded by the outer 
lange of the Middle Mountains To the west of the 
Chinab, the country bears something of the same char- 
acteristics, till the traveller is past the Mmawar Tavi, 
when in the neighbourhood of Bhimbar, and between it 
and Naushahra, are several lines of bold parallel iidges, 
commonly between 3,000 and 4,000 feet high, and 
divided by narrow and broken-hollows 

In this region the climate is much that of the 
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Northern Panjdb; hot in April to June, then wet till 
September, and cold for the rest of the year ; but the 
night temperature is somewhat lower in the hot weather 
than is the case in the Panjab plains generally. The un- 
healthy season is during the months after the cessation, 
or jDartial cessation, of the rains, i.e., August, September 
and October, when much fever j^revails of a severer type 
than that which is apt to break out below at the same 
season. The vegetation is of the usual Panjab type, 
with acacia and her {zlzypha jujiiba) forest, and a good 
deal of evpliorhia scrub in the further hills ; and also trees 
of the lianyan, pipal, mango, bamboo, and phoenix palm, 
and along the streams oleander bushes. Petween 
3,000 iincl 4,000 feet, there is a good deal of the jmnts 
loiiyifc^ia, the well-known cldl piue. The Spring crojDS are 
wheat and barley ; and in the Autumn are harvested 
maize, millet and rice. Plantains and sugar cane are 
also irrown. 


A line run roughly through Pasoli, Pamnagar, lliasi 
and Pajauri, and thence through Piinchh to Muzatl’arabaO, 
will give the southern boundaries of the Middle Moun- 
tain region, which extends northwards from this to the 
lofty ranges, including thus the tracts of Phadrawah and 
Kishtwar, and having as its northern boundary the 
Pant.'^ul mountains. This region varies from 40 miles 
in width north of Pasoli to as little as 10 miles at 
Pajauri, and consists of a mass of mountains, split up in 
all directions b}' ravines and narrow valleys, and desti- 
tute of fiat spaces. The mountains range up to as higli 
as li!,00() feet in peaks, and the average valley level is 
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4,000 feel. The vejrclnlion i;* therefore temperate in its 
ehnrartcr, nntl the forest conyiJ^ts of Ilinuilayan oak, 
s'pnice, silver fir nml ilcuilnr cctlnr. The cultivation, 
which is every wltrrc carric<l on where |>o?sihlc, is depend* 
ent chiclly on the level .al>ovc the sea. 'I'he usual double 
harvests of India arc, however, only obtainable in tlie 
lowest v.illcys, and the land has j^encrally to he 
reserved for one han’cst in each year, thoui;h as usual 
wheat nnd barley arc cut in the Spring, and maize and 
milh't in the Autumn. Snow falls everywhere, melting 
ns it falls in the valleys, but King on the hill slopes for 
;<s long as five months in the iiigher part5. 

In order to understand how tlic wide depression of 
the K.Tshmir V.alJc}* is .surrounded h}' lofty rangc.s, and 
the relation of these to each other, it is ncees.siiry to 
somewhat closely follow tlie map, aiul llio l)c.st way to 
view the question gcncmll}* is to treat the valley and its 
surroundings as the catchment area of tlic Jhulnm and 
its trihutarics. Commencing tl>cn from the nortli- 
wcsl comer at the magnificent pile of Nanga Parhat, 
and following the watersheds, f.c., the ranges which 
divide the streams falling into the Indti.s from those 
joining the Jhelam, eastwards towards Tilel and Sunt, 
we reach J^vun Kun, the lofty south-east boundary of 
what we may call (he main cliain. Tlio tortuous lino 
thus followed can he easily traced h}' the colours difler- 
entinting ICashmir Proper from the Outlying Provinces. 
I'rom this main chain tlicre trends to the north and w'cst 
Jrom near Sonamarg a clearly defined nml los.scr, tljough 
still splendid, range of mountains, including Harmukh, 
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17,000 feet, which form the actual north-west honn- 
darj of the Yalley as far round as Baramiila, and separates 
the basin of the Jhelam from that of its trihutaiy tlie 
Kishnganga. Again, somewhat to the east of Sonamarg* 
there trends from the main chain southwards as far as 
the Banihal Pass another clearly defined range, which 
then turns sharply to the west, again as far as Bararaula. 
This line can also be easily followed by the colours separ- 
ating the Kashmir from the Jammun Territories ; and be- 
yond Banihal, i.e., all along its southern stretch, it is 
called the Pir Pantsal Eange. Its geographical duty is to 
divide the basins of the Jhelam and the Chinab, though 
strictly speaking the drainage of the Piinchh Biver 
belongs to the Jhelam system, and so the true watershed 
between the Jhelam and the Chinab stops short at the 
Pir Pantsal Pass ; and westward of that point the 
iDOunding mountains of Kashmir divide the basins of the 
Jlidlam and the Punchh. Havinerso far endeavoured to 
lead the reader through the salient points in the mazes 
of these mountains, it is sufficient to add here, that along 
the Bhimbar route the traveller is traversing the tribu- 
taries of the Chiiuib until he reaches Bahramgul, and 
along the Banihal route until he has actually crossed 
the pass of that name. 

These mighty walls of the Yale of Kashmir are pierced 
by a great gap formed by the Jhelam at Baramiila, 
and arc rendered passable by several low points or passes. 
J’hese last are especially numerous in the Pir Pantsal 
Ivangc, varying in height from 14,000 to 8,000 ft. ; and 
among them, those that now concern us arc the Biinibal 
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(9,200 ft) and the Pir Pantsal itbelf (11,400 ft). 
Tliioughout this range, too, are innumerable lales of 
all sizes, the largest being that in the Brahma Sakai 
Mountain, 'which is over two miles long by three<qnai- 
ters of a mile wide , and the most famous that of Vernag 
at tlw Kashmir foot of the Banihal Pass It may be 
here noted that in this connection way in Kashmii often 
means merely “ tarn ” or " pool,” from the tutelary deit} 
of such places , and that ptr means " pass,” from the fact 
that in dajs gone by, some jJtr or ascetic took up Jiis 
abode in one as long as it was open, and helped the pass* 
ingtra\eller It may he further noted that tidp is a 
Hindu term, and jjir a Muhammadan one The tarns 
are also often called sar, which is merely the modern 
form of a Sanskrit word meaning “ lake,” and there 
seems to be little doubt as to their being formed by the 
action of former glaciers 

If we follow the mam chain, starting from !N^anga 
Parbat to be_y ond Kun Kun, south eastwards as fai as the 
Bara Laclia Pass, we find ourselves in the mountains 
dividing the tributaries of the Chinab from those of 
tlie Indus, and that the general run of the s\stem is 
north-west and south-east, and we have already seen 
that the mountains immediately surrounding the Yalle^ 
of Kashmir are mighty spurs jutting out from the main 
chain The valley, then, is really nothing more tlian a 
depression, though a, wide one, in the s^ stem, and fol- 
lows its general direction It is, in fact, an oval, with 
its long diameter running northwest and south-east 
for 84 miles along the flat, while its flat width varies 
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from 20 to 25 miles. In appearance, however, it is 
much larger, as the view, of course, includes the sum- 
mits of the encircling mountains, which are 116 miles 
apart at the long diameter, and from 7 5 to 40 miles at 
the shorter ones. 

The vale itself has a double conformation, caused, 
firstlj’’, by the alluvium of the Jhelam Eiver (called by 
natives the Behat or Vehat, and pedantically by the 
•pandits, Vitasta, from its old Sanskrit name Vitastii), 
and, secondly, by the plateaux arising from older alluvial 
or lacustrine deposits, called locally Jcaretoas. Its 
average level is 6,000 ft., i.e., it varies from 5,200 in 
the lowest part of the alluvial plain, to 7,000 ft. in the 
highest plateaux. The alluvial plain, which bears the 
usual characteristics of such formations, lies on the banks 
of the Jhelam, along the northern side of the valley 
from Islamabad to the Walar Lake, and is some 50 
miles long and from two to fifteen wide. Much of this 
plain is covered permanentl}'' with water, forming shal- 
low and weedy lakes — of which the Walar is the largest, 
being ten miles long b}^ six wide — and much more of 
it is marsh land, dry in winter when the river is low. 

The fatness of the alluvial part of the valley makes 
the Jhelam a sluggish river from Islamabad to Bara- 
imila, a distance of 120 miles, and easily navigable by 
boats of all sizes, rendering travelling pleasant and com- 
fortable. When low it is considerably below its banks, 
but, as it continually overtops them at the season of 
melting snow, they have been artificially raised. This, 
liowever, lias not hitherto been done with such thorough- 
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ncjs a< to prevent frequent flood'*. Hesidc; the j^rcat 
ri\er tlierc is a multitude of watcrvv.iys through 
Prinapir formed by canals, liic description of wliicli pro- 
j>erly Ikclonir^ to that of the City itself, but outside it 
is tbe imjKirtnnt X.an'i Canal from Sbadipur on tbo 
dlu'bm to Pupur, made to avoid tlic Wul.ar I^ikc, and 
Im\in:; n commonly used braneb 5onth\v.anls to Patan. 

Tlie 1 lies worthy of mention bore arc the AValar, 
the Dal, and the Manas Ilil, all in the course of the 
.Diflnm. Tbe "Wnlar is in the nortb-ttcst corner of 
the \ alley, and is fonned merely by tbe waters of the 
dliflnm o\erflo>\in" into the deprc'^sjon situated there. 
It is boundc<l, tbcrcforc, by mountains on tlircc sides, 
and rcsobes itself into a swamp where the ri\cr enters 
it, to he lost for a while in its waters and to reappear again 
at its south-west comer, Tliis lake is nowhere more 
than 11 fl. deep; hut it is subject to violent storms, 
wliich arc the terror of the Kashmiri boatmen. The 
Dal is the lake of Srinagar City, wdth an average depth 
of 1 0 ft , shut off from the .Thelam by artificial banks, 
and sa\cd from floods by ingenious, though primitive 
gates, Ko made in the passage left for navigation as to 
open towards the ri\cr. The Jliinas Bal is a much 
frequented lake near tlic Walnr on the right hank of 
the Jlielatn, with wliich it is connected by a channel. 
It is about three miles long and a mile wdde, and its 
dcptli is about 50 ft., though locally reputed to be 
fabulous. 

The upland parts of the Knsliinir Valley arc called 
by the natives larCxcas, and are to bo found to tbo 
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north-west iDeyond the Jhelam plain, thence from 
Sopiir to Shupen along the foot of the Pir Pantsal moun- 
tains, to a width of 8 to 16 miles into the valley, and 
then'in the side valleys beyond the Jhelam to the east 
and north-east. They are of two lands, the flat-topped 
and the sloping, and are separated by deep ravines 
varyino- from 100 to 800 ft. in depth, sometimes being 
thns mlde to stand out alone in the midst of low ground. 
Their soil is mostly loam, and their drainage complete, 
so they are apt to be arid, but if irrigated they are very 

productive. 

The elevation of the valley renders the climate tern- 
perate, especially in comparison with the plains of 
India. The spring is cold and showery, the summer 
warm and fine, the winter damp and foggy. The 
marshy ground about Srinagar is apt to bring on fevers 
in July and August ; but they can be escaped by moving 
a few mUes to higher ground, and in the same manner 
the fogs of winter can be avoided by a move into the 
hin-her parts. There is no regular double harvest as in 
India, though it is practicable in parts to reap barley 
in spring, or rather summer, and then rape, maize, or 
millet in the autumn. Tlie cultivation of wheat and 
rice, however, precludes a second harvc-st ; the latter is 
the great crop in Kashmir, but the former is not of a 
good quality. 

Pc'^idcs the gi*ains grown lor food there is much to 
interest the observer in the general vegetation ol 
Kashmir, especially in the matter of forest and fruit-trees. 
The deodar, or Ilimulayan cedar, the pine (both hmiifoUn 
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and cxccUd), and the } cu , nil abound, and arc most \ nlu- 
able forest trcc*> , the elm, too, and the sandal ^\ood ap- 
pc ir to be common. Hie c} prc<;s, tlie plane or chunar, arc 
.abundant .ind luxuriant, though exotic , a\hilc tlio poplar 
floun«;hcs c\ crj where, and to lhc‘?c must bo added a wild 
chc‘;tnut, the mount.iin oah, two \aneties of willow, the 
maple, red and white hawthorn, the birch, the spruce, the 
jumper, and the rhododendron, all flourishing at the 
elevations suit ible to each As to fruit-trees, thej arc 
exccptioinll} numerous, apples and pears of man} kinds, 
peaches, apricots, plums, almonds, pomegranates, mul- 
berries, walnuts, Inrols, vines and cherries Then there 
are straw hemes, raspberries and currants Vcgctiblcs, 
too, of all sorts ar*' grown in an} qumtit} , potatoes, 
cauliflowers, carrots, rhubarb, beetroot, turnip'), onions, 
endive, and so on, cucumbers, also, and melons and the 
water caltrop, or sxughiira nut, in tlic peculiar floating 
gardens of tlio Dal Lake In addition to all this, 
Kashmir is a xcritihlc land of flowers, wild and culti- 
\ ated, both on laud and on w atcr , roses, ins, and saffron 
in enormous quantities, and tlie splendid lotus of the 
w iters about Srinagar 

Ko account of Kashmir would bo in an} way adequate 
without a more or less detailed reference to its chief 
feature, the Cit} of Sun agar — tlie Kashmir of the 
Muhammidaus during thoir rule, who, as usual, would 
liav e nothing to say to foimcr Hindu names It is not 
onl} the most important place in the Valley, but as vve 
have seen abov c, it actually swallows up one fourth of 
tlie entire population. It lies along the Jhelam, ex- 
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tending: for about three miles on either bank, and about 
half a mile inland j but it is surrounded by swamps, and 
built on ground more or less artificially raised above 
their level. In this way it is a lacustrine city, streets 
and thoroughfares being of minor importance, and the 
main arteries of traffic being firstly the river, and secondly 
the canals and lakes or swamps. The houses are not 
exactly built in blocks and lines, but independently of 
each other, and are combined wood and brick structures 
on a firm and solid stone foundation higher than the 
flood line. The public buildings are of the usual Indian 
type ; mosques and temples, palaces and forts. 

A good deal will be said about the City and its 
appearance further on, and it will therefore be sufficient 
here to point out its main features, so that the reader 
may not in any way be puzzled by the references and 
statements in the journals. The most remarkable 
objects in Srinagar are the River Jhclam and the 
canals that intersect it in everv direction. The Jhelam 
makes one long bend through the City, and during its 
course there is confined within, for it, a narrow channel 
only SO yards across, by an embankment of limestone 
blocks, now in considerable want of repair, broken by 
numerous stairs or fjJidls, and topped with buildings. 
The river is thus deeper and swifter in the Cit}' than 
anywhere else in the Valle}*. Of the canals the chief arc 
the Xatha Ivul on the left, and the Tsonta ICul, the 
Nahari !Mar, and the Ihiinawari on the right bank of the 
river. The Katha Kul loaves the Jlielnm under the 
walls of the Shergarhi Fort, and after a while bifurcates, 
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1 >ranch cnlonni'tlic Diulf;inirnij\cr instbc- 
fonMt«jin»cliotn\il!i t)jc im.nnd tlic cistern branch 
tttnnnnj' to the urcil n\cr itself In the flood ‘^cison 
it is niMinble h\ the 1 invest bolts , but for Ibo rest of 
the ^c^T It consists inorcK of .1 ^crle> of st i*,Mnnt pools 
Tlic 'JVinta Kill h^its the .IlnTliiii opposite Ibe blicr- 
fTirbi, and reicbes the J)il Like in a mile and n half. 
A branch cnlhil the Sdn lanrc'iml joins it to tlio Jlithm 
hiirbtr «p to the tist of JIari bunch's Garden Tiic 
ItiiniiMiri ciml, or rather network of water cinnnels, 
starlit fn>m the waterfrate at the Dal Like end of 
tbeSoiuwtir catnl and runs northwards to the Han 
Parlnt, tbrou*;!! walls, mcidows, and Iotas swamps. 
Ihit tlie ;;rind can il of brm i^^nr is the Xalnri Mar, 
whitli with its tmnj branclits is rather difiicult to 
follow. It nny be sitd to stirtfrom the south-west 
comer of the Dil Inke, flowing thence to the Dilawar 
Khan Bitgh, fornurh set apirt for tlic residence of 
Kuropeins, and onwards in a winding m inner past the 
Srif K.td il to the Xao Kadil It Ins two mim 
hranthes, the Slnhilting canil flowing westwards near 
its commencement across the Jtrm 2 s’ambil, and joining 
itagim towards the SrafKidal, and anolhci flowing 
northwards near its termination with the Anehar Like, 
and joining the tThelim miles awaj near the junction of 
the bindli Ihier. 

Tiie BridgCb of Srinagar are \ erj numerous, and, as 
they arc the principal landmarks of tlie Citj, it is as 
well to enumer ite the duel ones here Beginning then 
111 c\ery ease up stream, and premising that the 

u 
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hadal — a particular form of bridge, as will be seen 
further on — is added colloquially to each name, tliey 
are as follows : — over the Jhelam, the Amiri, Hubba, 
Fatteh, Zaina, Haili, ISTaya, and Saffa ; over the Katha 
Kul, the Tainki, Darash, Chutsa, Kanhayjui, Bozagar, 
and ^Vatal ; over the Tsonta Knl, the Gao ; over the 
Raiiiawari, the ISTaidyar; over the ISFahari Mar, the 
Kaopurii, jSTaid, Bhiiri, Sraf, Kadi, Eazawar, Khwadar, 
Gao, Diima, Pucha. All these bridges are of the same 
type, excepting those over the Kahari Mar, which, the 
Gao and Biima liadals excepted, consist of single 
pointed masonry arches, and appear to be very ancient. 

Perhaps the features of Srinagar which lirst catch 
the traveller’s ej^e are its avenues of poplars. The chief 
of these is tliat known as the Poplar Avenue excellence^ 
which starts near the Amiri Kadal on the rijjht bank 
of the Jhelam, and extends for a mile and more to the 
Sonawiir Canal, at the foot of the Takht-i-Sulaimun. 
Another celebrated avenue commences at the .same bridge 
on the left bank of the river, and runs southwards for 
seven miles along the road to Shiipen. A third runs 
.‘southwards from the Shdrgarhi to a bridge over the 
Dudgangii. 

Srinagar is protected, or supposed to be protected, by 
two forln*sscs ; Shercrarhi to the south, and Plari Parbat 
tothenortli. Tlic Shergarhi is a rectangular enclosure 
about -100 yards long by ilOO broad, between the river.s 
JiiGam and Dudgangsi. It is surrounded by double 
looplioled stone walls, connected by numerous bastions 
on its three land sides, and on the river, l,e. the Jhelam, 
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yide, il is (lerended l>y n liiirh wall stirroundccl by public 
building and d\voliin;;s. lustdc, tbc fort contains a 
lonjj lutznr^ many residences and Ciovcrnincnt offices and 
^lo^c bouses, a ball of audience, a treasury, and a ro^’al 
palace witli a temple attached. The Ilari I’arbat is a 
bill d<uniiiatinj; the nortbern end of the City, and risiii"- 
iaO feet above the valley level. This bill is surrounded 
by a massive bnstioned wall some tlirce miles long, con- 
structed by the Kmpcrur AUbar in 15U7. The fori itself 
is on the top of Ibc bill, and is reacUed by a broad easy 
road from the iiorlb. Its form follows tiic outline 
of tbc crest, and its walls are of massive and loft}' stone 
work, AVithin arc barracks and arrangements for a 
f^inall garrison only, and witlioiit, and between it and 
tbc outer w.nll, arc several suburbs and walled enclosures. 
At- tbc nortbern end of tlic fort is a separate square 
building named Shujii’ul-Mulk’s tower, after tlio ill- 
fated ruler of Afgbiinistaii, 

The j)!ot of ground on the right l)ank of the Jhelani, 
between the Tsdnla Kul and its branch, the Soniiwar 
canal, lias been reserved for Kuropeans. It is an open 
grassy plain a mile ami a half long by a mile broad, 
intersected by tlio I’ojdar Avenue, and divided into 
haghn or gardens, containing bungalows, all belonging 
to the Muburuju. These are the ifunslu, Ilari Singh, 
Ourmukh Singh, Ttini Singh, and Sliekli Baglis, which 
la.st is the residence of the British Political Agent. 
These spots are therefore those best known to visitors; 
and to them may be added the Bam Jlunshi Bsigli, a 
mile or so higher up the river, the island opposite the 
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Han Singli Bagli, and Kirpa Eam’s Chbauni, a mile 
below the City, as favourite camping grounds. 

The Public Buildings of Srinagar, besides those in the 
forts already mentioned, are few, and more peculiar than 
beautiful. They are all mosques— some of stone, and 
some of wood on stone foundations — and are the Jama' 
Masjid, built by the Emperor Shah Jahan; the 
celebrated and remarkable mosque of Shah Hamadan, the 
local name of the great Sayjdd ’All Hamadani, who fled 
to Kashmir from the persecutions of Amir Taimur 
(Tamerlane) in 1380, and who with his son Mir Muham- 
mad Hamadani had as much to do Avith the fi.xing the 
religion of the Valley as any personage in its history ; the 
'Ala ]\Iasjid outside the city to the north-west, and 
dated 147 1 ; the Bulbul Lankar on the Jhelam in honour 
of Bulbul Shah, the local saint who is said to have 
introduced Muhammadanism into Kashmir ; tlieKattan 
Shall Masjid, an old stone building also on the Jhelam, 
and the Mungri Masjid to the west of the city. There 
are also the ruins of a beautiful mosque built by Mulla 
Shsih, the pastor of the unfortunate Dara Shikoh, the 
elder brother and rival of the Em]icror Aurangzeb ; the 
disused Ikitiiar jNfasjid erected by Kiir Jahan \ and the 
shrine of 'JMiagi Baba on the Katha Kul. Of antiquities 
Srinagar can boast but few, the iconoclastic zeal of the 
earlier i\ruhammadan rulers having caused these to disap- 
pear to a great exlcnt; indeed the chief signs of the old 
Hindu occupation ivc {lie many sculjiture stones worked 
into the river and canal embankment.^, and t])e stone 
foundations of tljc modern wooden btiildings. There 
however, an old tomi) to the great Kaslimiri King 
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}Cninu'I*nIjMm (1 lil.T*! 17 !), uhiclt n!<o coninins an 
inox-nption liy Mir^n Jlnijlir Dn^liHt, Iho gencml and 
retain <♦ of tijf' llmjvrrnr tlunt nun, ulm mado hiimcir 
nn'lrr of Kaditutr fnim 1310 (41 1531. Itnt tlic really 
micjcn! Hindu in tl>e iminnhato ncijihliourliootl of 
Sriin^ir ’n <'0 ttie »uimmV of Itic «rtl-t»no«n lull called 
the ‘lahhld-Snlniiinln, fniin win nee nluln* ohlaincd the 
Jm^tnfionl ]nnor.inno m^w ^o carx'fnlK detailed in tlie 
jonnid* He h'thcre t* a cimijnnitneU modern Icnude, 
containin;; n Ary 1 , rpr |ihilltreinh!enj, and ccuntnictcd on 
a \ciy old plinth lleMdrs tlin, there are nUjul three 
jr.th’iatKne on ihe Innh of ll»e ilhel.am, 

llie ruin* of l*,indrrnllnn, a rit\ of the old rulen of 
Ka*-hmfr, ronhaimi)}; the reimiin of a \cr\ celchnitcil 
ttiaple, nlfo d(**cnlietl in the journah, 

Sttmirir n more or If*** surrounded hy lakes and 
mor.u»e<. 'Jlicse arc, on the left hank of the dhelam, 
the Vatnir and the Nn^^at Namlul alon;; the highroad 
to Shd|K'n, and the Ilninman stretching away to the 
shares of the Walar J/ike , and on the riglit h.ink the 
Anchar to the north'Wiht of the town, and the senes 
of swamps and l.ikts called llio Hal, or Srinagar, Lake. 
This Iasi, with its surroundings, is one of the clucf 
delighlH of Kashmir. 1 1 is fiv u miles long hy Iw 0 broad, 
genendly shallow*, inclined to he mai*s!ty, and partly 
covered hy the floating gardens peculiar to it, and the 
leases of the lotus and other aquatic plants, interspersed 
with jdot'^ of partially and wholly reclaimed meadow’ 
and garden land ; hut of clear u*atcr and cvquisitcly situ- 
ated in an amphitheatre of mountains. It is divided 
into several distinct parts, whose uamc.s it is alw’oys as 
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well to bear in mind, wlien talking of it. Commencing 
from tlie sontb-east corner, these are the Gugribal, 
the Biicl Dal, and the Astawol; then westwards the 
Sudarkan, the Dal Ivotwal and Diidar Pokhar, which 
last is a district of sedge, weeds and swampy land. 
PTearer to the City itself,, and within the canal region, 
is the Brari Nambal. The lake is crossed by a narrow 
path running along a raised causeway, called the Siittii, 
or Siiti Chaudhari, and contains two artificial islands, 
the Sona Lank in the Biid Dal and the Biipa Lank, or 
Isle of Chunars, in tlie Astawol. This last is famous 
for having contained a black marble inscribed tablet, 
placed there by three well known European travellers, 
and as it has now disappeared and is fast becoming 
forgotten, it ma}'’ not be out of place to give the text 
of tlie inscrijition here, especially as it brings vividly 
before the mind the fact that onl}' fifty years ago the 
now oft visited Kashmir Valley was practically an in- 
accessible land : — 

THKEr. TRWniiLERS, 

Barox carl vox HUGEL x’rom Jamjiux, 

JOHN HENDERSON from Ladakh, 

GODFREY TH0:MAS VIGNE from Skardu, 

WHO MET IX SRINAGAR OX THR 18x11 XOVRMRKR, 1835, 

HAVi: CAUSED THR NAMES OF THOSR RUROl’RAX TRAVRLLRRS WHO I’RR- 
VIOUSLY YISITRI) THR YAI-K OF KASHMIR, TO I!R HRRRUXDRR 

RNGRAYRl) : — 

BERNIER, 1GG3, 

FORSTER, 17SG, 

:MOORCROFT, TKEBECK and GUTHRIE, 18‘23, 
JACQUEHONT, 1831, 

IVOJ.Fl', 38.32. 

OS' THEFT, THRER (iNl.V UVED TO RETURN TO THEIR XATIYR COUNTRY. 
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At l!ic foot of tlie Iiills ^urrouiuling tl»c Dal, and in 
otiicr places about it, arc situated inanyj^^ardons and struc* 
turc.>«, iiiosliy ilating from tlie Imperial Mughal times. 
Of these it will he ^ufiicicllt to montion here (liose that 
concern us in this volume : the Shulmarand the Kisluit 
linrtUMis, the Ihiri Mahal, the Chashma Shahl, and the 
llazrat Dal. 

Jh'fore closing titis gencnil description of Kashmir 
and its jjcojjle, a short rercrcnce must bo made to one 
or two special point.s. 

Among these the boats on the canals and thc.Ihulam 
deserve mention as being one of the chief means of 
conveyance in Kashmir. They are all built of deodar 
(cedar) wood, and are peculiar in having no sails. They 
may be divided into Jitale, ])as5cngcr, and cargo boats. 
Deloiiging to the first category are tljc hcwgln, called 
also chdUtirdr nml/ormoo, and the parinda, both reserved 
for persons of consequence. Tlie bavgla is a largo State 
vessel \s'it)j n Ijouso amiilsliij).s, and the par in da, a light 
fast boat, with a cano])iod platform in the fore part, 
or the passenger class arc the ahikdn,^ fast “si-v-manned” 
wherry, fitted with comfortable cushions, the banddkt 
shihdrt, a small swift punt for wild fowl shooting on the 
lahes, and the dunga. This last is used by the Kash- 
miris as a cargo and dwelling boat, and by the English 
as a commodious travelling conveyance, because it sup- 
ports a convenient liouso made of matting. The regu- 
lar cargo boats are the baht, a heavy cumbersome barge 
with a house in the stern, and the khitclt, a very largo 
boat without cover or awning. 
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The bridges of Kashmir are also, as will have been 

O 

already perceived, a matter of some importance, and 
they are of various kinds. First comes the haded proper, 
of which there are thirteen over the Jhelam, seven being 
in Srinagar itself. The construction and appearance of 
this bridge are very peculiar and worth}'" of a short de- 
scription here. A foundation of deodar piles is first 
made in the river bed, and on this logs of the same wood 
25 ft. long and 2 to 3 ft. in girth, are laid 2 ft. aj)art in 
layers at right angles to each other. In this way a 
large open pier 25 ft. square is formed, and raised to a 
height of 25 to 30 ft. These piers are built about 90 ft. 
apart and spanned by long undressed deodar timbers 
covered over by a double row of small transverse logs, 
closely packed and then plastered with earth. As a 
protection to the piers, abutments of stones and piles 
running to a point are constructed on their upstream 
sides. Tliere are also bridges of a single span, called in 
3\ashnhr hadals, but elsewhere in these hills sanghcis, 
which are thus constructed. On cither side the stream 


.stronce abutments of rubble and timber are made, and 
inlotliese arc firmly inserted, in successively projecting 
tiens stout poles, increasing in length as the tiers rise 
upwards, the opposite sides being firmly connected by 
two or tlircc stout and long trees, on which are placed 
a ]Kitliway and a handrail. Snch a bridge is sometime.^ 
ol considerable span. Tlien there are two kinds of rope 
suspension bridges, often of great length, called rcsj^cc- 


tivel}’ flic ch'ihd and tlie jhdld. 


The cidkd consists 


.simply (A a .stout cable, formed of six or eiglit ropes of 
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hemp, or of willow and hircli twigs, loosely twined 
together, and sw ung from rude ])icrs on either side the 
slreim, along winch is Intiled a large wooden ring by 
me Ills of a rope Trom this ring is suspended a loop, 
m which the pascenger seats himself The process of 
being ])ullcd across is a tedious one, but though it looks 
dangerous it is p ifc enough The jhola similar!} 
formed of a cable and rope sw ung across a stream, but 
the former is used as i footpath and the litter as a 
hindrnl Crossing a mountain stream b} iXxa jhdla \s 
more nenons work lb in b} the chda, as these bridges 
are apt to swing considerihl) witlithctraicHor’s weight, 
and Molentl} in 1 high wind Ilesides these there ire 
the Inugari^ formed b} two side timbers, on which arc 
laid brushwood and cartli kept down bj largo stones, 
and the I dtiuf, which n> morel} a tree trunk or plank 
throw n across a stream. 

A word or two is nccc«sar} as to the routes between 
Kashmir and the plains of India, is there ate, or cer- 
tunl} were at the time the journ0}s were undertaken, 
important restrictions as to choice liiere are seven 
mam routes over the mountain pa'^ses into Kishmir, of 
which onl} four weic then open to Huropean trivelleis, 
because of the heav} demand on transport required by 
them The n itu os of India, except those of the Ingliest 
rank, trivel ver} lightl}, and with no impedimenta to 
speak of whereas the Luropoan requires stores, tents, 
and much baggage foi himself and his numerous fol- 
lowers , and in a land vvheic men’s backs are the prin- 
cipal \ eludes for all articles lequinng carnage, and the 
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number of persons available for tlie purpose very limited, 
tbe inevitable requisitions Avould soon prove a burden 
be 3 '’ond endurance. Hence the restrictions imposed. 

The seven routes are: (1) That b}’’ the Banihal Pass 
from Jammiin, which is the chief commercial route, as it 
leads to the great emporuim of Amritsar. It is a rough 
road, practicable with difficulty for horses, and the 
carriage is done by men and j)ack bullocks. (2) That 
via Biidil from Jammun, impassable for liorses, and 
practicable only for men as beasts of burden. (3) The 
celebrated ^ilugbal route from Bhimbar over the Pir 
Pautsal Pass, which can be ridden over, and so is still in 
much request, especially by Europeans. (4) That from 
Bhimbar via Rajauri and Piiiichh over the Haji Pass, 
traversing lower ground than the Pir Pantsiil route, and 
so open longer. (5) The route from Jhelain, whicli is 
rough and therefore unpojDular. (6) The Murree 
(Marhi) and Baramiila route, not much used commer- 
ciall}’’, but along an easy rideable road greatly esteemed 
by Europeans. (7) That from Abbotabad via j\luzaf- 
farjibad to Baramiila, an easy road, free from snow nearl}’’ 
all the year round. Of tliese the first two are closed to 
Europeans for the reasons above given, and the value of 
tlie descriptions of the journeys in the succeeding pages 
is enhanced by the fact that tlie unfrequented [Ilanilial 
route is tlirec times described, and twice by unusual 
detours. I'he Bliimbar route, too, though followed once, 
was not strictly adhered to, and so a jiart of tlie country 
is described that is not commonly traversed. 

Allusions are more than once made in the journals to the 
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iinnuf'icturcs of Knslmnr,'\ml tliescinnst ^ccor(llngI} bo 
•«bortl} noticed Tlic} nrc not numerous, but in one or 
tuo eases of some importance Ihus the slnwl-wcaMiig, 
paper nml /^ryurr ;/«?/(' unking nrc of um\crsa! cclcbrit}, 
and to these must bo added homespun ^\oollen cloths 
and blankets, ran bilk, leather, boap, and goods of stone, 
gold and biUcr, copper, iron, steel and nood 

^Ihc inuiuracturo of ICashmir shawls Ins often been 
cxhiusli\cl\ explained, and though its details arc most 
interesting, a xer^ brief account must suflice here The 
shiwls art of t\ o descriptions, loom made and hand- 
made, and each \arict 3 emjilojs a separate chss of 
makers The loom-made shiwls are produced b} kitr 
1 hmddrft or manuf icturcrs, bu} ing the spun thread from 
the dealers, d} mg it under their ow n superintendence, 
.ind distributing it to weaicr* {jihatbafl), who work under 
oiersccrs or vrtiUh In the handwork, system the 
groiind cloth is m ido h} workmen {sadahiif^, 

who procure their matcnils thcmschcs, and then hand 
o\ cr the nnnuf icturcd article to rnfujars, or fine drawers, 
to ^ ork in the coloured threads Tlio preparation and 
construction of the patterns is intricate and peculiau 
The pattern is first drawn on paper, and from the 
picture W\(h gandamcol, or foreman, dictates it to a short- 
hand writer {kitabmda), who takes it down in a species 
of stenography possessing a spcciil interest of its own, 
and from this tent ten document tlie pattern is woven by 
the w orking w ea\ ers "When the shawl is so far completed 
that its a alue can be estimated, it gets thoroughly into 
the grip of the tax gatherer, indeed, throughout e\ciy 



